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~~ AN ELEGY. 





BY ROBERT LEE FROST. 





THINE emulous, fond flowers are dead too, 
And the daft sun-assaulter, he 

That frighted thee so oft, is fled or dead ; 
Save only me 
(Nor is it sad to thee), 
Save only me 

There is none left to mourn thee iu the fields. 


' The gray grass is scarce dappled with the snow ; 


Its two banks have not shut upon the river ; 
But it is long ago, 

It seems forever, , 
Since first [ saw thee glance, 

With all the dazzling other ones, 
In airy dalliance, 

Precipitate in love, 

Tossed, tangled, whirled and whirled above, 
Like a limp rose-wreath in a fairy dance. 

When that was, the soft mist 
Of my two tears buag not on all the fields, 
And I was glad for thee, 

And glad for me, I wist. 


And didst thou think, who tottered wandering on high, 
Fate had not made thee for the pleasure of the wind. 


With those great, careless wings ? ’ 
’Twas happier to die “ 
And let the days blow by. - 


These were the unlearned things. 

It seemed God let thee flutter from his gentle clasp, 
Then, fearful he had let thee win 
Too far beyond him to be gathered in, 

Snatched thee, o’er-eager, with ungentle grasp, 
Jealous of immortality. 


Ah, I remember me 
How once conspiracy was rife 
Against my life 

(The languor of it !), and 
Surging, the grasses dizzied me of thought, 
The breeze three odors brought, 

And a gem flower waved in a wand. 
Then, when I was distraught 

And could not speak, 

Sidelong, full on my cheek, 
What should that reckless zephyr fling 
But the wild touch of your dye-dusty wing! 


I found that wing withered to-day ; 
For you are dead, I said, 

And the strange birds say. 
I found it with the withered leaves 
Under the eaves. 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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AT THE END. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 











FEARLESSLY into the Unknown 
Go forth, thou little soul. 
Launch out upon the trackless sea, 
Nor wind nor stars to pilot thee, 
Alone, alone, alone! 


Thine is a helpless plight. 

Thou canst not turn thy helm, 
Nor reach the harbor any more; 
Thou driftest to an unguessed shore. 

Dark, dark the night. 


Yet launch and take no care; 
For what can care avail? 
In the dark void, the awful space, 
Where wand’rest thou to find thy place, 
Thy God is even there. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 


OUTLINES. | 


BY ELIZABETH C, CARDOZO.’_ 





L—BEFORE THE MERCY-SEAT. 
I DREAMT that I stood, a naked sou), before the throne 


‘of God. And he questioned me, saying: What hast thou 


done with thy innocence, that fine white garment where- 
with I clothed thee ? 

I answered in bitter shame : I have trod the paths and 
breathed the airs whereby is innocence crushed. The 
mire of humanity is upon me. 

And God said: What hast thou done with thy cour- 
age, that stout shield wherewith I did provide thee? 

Ianswered, bowed unto the ground: Alas, my shield is 
rent in twain, for it hath indeed been mercilessly bat- 
tered. 

And God said : What hast thou done with thy reason, 
that keen sword wherewith I did arm thee? 

I answered, overwhelmed with shame: The miasmas 
of the slums breathed upon it, and the sigbt of misery 
blinded it,and the voice of unheeded wrong thundered 
upon it, so that I am clean bereft thereof. 

And God said: What hast thou done with thy love, 
that bright halo wherewith I did crown thee? 


I answered, with bowed head : I have so squandered it 


upon thy creatures that I know not if the remnant be a 


fitting gift to lay at thy feet. And I stretched out my 


empty bands. 


And God said : What is that in thy hands that shines ss 


fine gold? 
And behold, it was human love. 


IIl.—THE CHOICE. 


Before my soul had yet endured the pangs of human 


life, God sbowed me tie eurth. 


And I beheld a marvelous fair country whereon were 
lofty mountains and stately edifices, the last being the 


work of the hands of man. 


And I said: The world is very fair, | fear not to be 


born therein. 
God said unto me: Look thou closer. 


And behold, when I looked more closely, I saw that 
there ran hither and thither, over the face of this fair 
world, a mighty throng of creatures that never rested, 
but sought perpetually each to destroy the other. Only 


a few were quiet, and these were speedily overcome. 
I asked : What race is this ? 
And God said unto me: This is man. 
I asked : What doth he unto his brothers ? 


And God said: He preyeth upon him. Behold I have 
shown thee this that thou mayest choose. I send thee 
into this world that thou seest. Wilt thou be of them 


that destroy or wilt thou be the prey ? 
I answered : I will be the prey. 


Pity me not, my brothers, in that I am destitute of the 


good things of this earth, for I have chosen. 
NEw YORK CIty. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. NEWMAN HALL. 











Tt was in his charming house, close by the Heath, that 
I found Dr. Hall a few days ago, just returned from a 
busy week of preaching in the country. Dr. Hall travels 
far and wide, often preaching five and six times a week ; 
but his mind must often wander back to ‘“‘ Vine House,” 
with its pretty garden, and walls covered with clustering 
vines. Seventy years have passed over his head, and 
yet he told me that a few days ago he went for a sixteen- 
mile walk, and climbed a mountain nearly three thou- 
sand feet high without fatigue. ‘‘ And I never feel 
Mondayish,” he exclaimed. Indeed, there was something 
in his physical vigor akin to that of his great contempo- 
rary, Mr. Gladstone, who is only seven years his senior, 


and of whom he speaks in terms of great admiration. 


‘*T have known Mr, Gladstone for twenty-five years,” 
said Dr. Newman Hall. ‘‘ He has spent several evenings 
at my house, and honored me with invitations to his 
own ; and, indeed, the chair upon which I am sitting is 
the very one he occupied on the last occasion. When I 
knew he was coming I used to invite several ministers of 


Mr. Gladstone. Ido not agree with his Home Rule 

policy, because I keep to what he taught six years ago. 

Phave not changed : it is he who hag ¢hanged his idea 

of carrying it ovt. But his kinduess has in no degree 

diminished because of our difference of opinion on that 

point. He once said to me: “f am sorry that you and 
Spurgeon, Dr. Dale and Dr. Allon do not see as I do.’ I 
replied in substance that perhaps we might all agree bet- 
ter with one another if we all understood better what it 
is which we individually do really see. It is a mistake 
to suppose that I@bject to Home Rule altogether because 
I object to a particular method. I consider that all mat- 
ters relating to local interests should be settled in the 
locality, and not brought to Westminster. Thus there 
sbould be Home Administration for Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, England alike—neither more nor Jess; but the 
Union should remain, in regard to all united and Impe- 
rial interests, untouched. 

“Tam indignant at some of the spiteful things said of 

him and evil motives attributed, because of differences 
of political opinion. At the last but one Handel festival, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone wentout during the inter- 
val, [saw two ladies, very fashionably dressed, go up be- 
hind him, one of whom hissed in his ear. I was some 
distance off, by reason of the crowd. On returning to 
hear the second part of the oratorio, I heard a lady say: 
‘ Didn’t I hiss in his.ear? I turned round and saw the 
same two ladies, olen * not forbear saying, in a lond 
voice : ‘ And you ought t> be ashamed of yourself. We 
may not agree with Mr. Gladstone in politics, but we 
ought to honor him as one of the greatest men of the 
day, who has spent a long life in the service of his coun- 
try.’ The so-called ‘ladies’ seemed somewhat crest- 
fatien. 

** By the way,” added the doctor, ‘‘ one day I saw Mr. 
Gladstone at Dr. Allon’s church, listening to Dr. Dale; he 
also came to Christ Church on one Sunday evening when 
I was preaching. 

‘*The other day when he was at Dollis Hill, waiting for 
the operation on his eye, I went to callon him. But he 
sent a kind message to say that by doctor’s orders no 
one could see him, and he was very sorry that the rule 
could not be broken. I had, however, brought his last 
photograph with me, so I asked whether it would be 
possible for him to write his autograph on it. The pho- 
tograph was taken up to him, and came back almost im- 
mediately with his signature appended.” It hasa promi- 
pent place in the doctor's study. 

‘“* About two years agolT also met Mr. Gladstone at 
Barmouth. Hearing that he was coming there, I went 
to the station to meet him. I was the first he greeted, 
and I think the only one whom he knew. I carried to 
the station a large bouquet of heather, which I gave to 
Mrs. Gladstone, saying: ‘The Welsh bills greet you” 
A large crowd followed him to his hotel, where he gave 
a short speecli, while Mrs. Gladstone occasionally waved 
the bunch of heather. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone once asked me to bring the 
Negro Jubilee Singers to their house to breakfast, and I 
took about eightor ten. The Gladstones had also invited 
some dozen aristocratic people, and the Jubilee Singers 
were sandwiched between them, and not placed all to- 
gether; so that you saw in one place a well-known 
countess, and by her sidea full-blown Negress, all waited 
upon in an equal way. Mr. Gladstone engaged in con- 
versation on matters of interest to them, and showed a 
wonderful knowledge of Negro character and history. 
After breakfast the singerssang for about anhour. Mr. 
Gladstone sat on the sofa, and his eyes were moist with 
emotion, while he seemed absorbed inthe music. In the 
next morning’s paper I saw that he went by special train 
at twelve o’clock to see the Queen at Windsor, and on the 
same afternoon made a great speech in. the House of 
Commons. That was ea very important and busy day, 
yet itcommenced in the way I have told you. 

“ He might well write as he does here,” continued Dr. 
Hall, turning to a letter from Mr. Gladstone—‘ My daily 
life isa continual struggle with immediate calls and un- 
fulfilled engagements.’ That was in 1878.” 

Resuming his reminiscences, Dr. Hall said: ‘‘ One 
morning I met John Bright in the street, looking very 


the Free Churches and the Anglican Church to meet downcast. After greeting me, he said ‘I feel very anx- 


him. We have had memorable conversations on’ the 
universities, Vatican decrees, Disestablishment, Colonial 


ious, and should like a long talk with you; but I have 
not time now.’ A few hours later his resignation was 


empire, etc. Mr. Gladstone showed himeelf as gooda announced in the House of Commons. It was the day 


listener as a talker. I have the greatest admiration for on which the bombardment of Alexandria took place, 
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and when that was determined upon he withdrew from 
the Cabinet, 

“'The same evening I was in the gallery of the House 
of Commons and saw Mr. Gladstone sitting on the front 
bench busily engaged in reading dispatches which were 
being contiauously brought to him. Apparently he was 
absorbed in nothing but these, when suddenly he jumped 
up and exclaimed, ‘I beg the Hon. Member's pardon, I 
did not say— What I said was’— and then he busied 
himself again in his dispatches. 

“Presently the House rose, and going out into the 
yard I saw Mrs. Gladstone in her victoria waiting for her 
husband. She kindly beckoned me to her, and we had 
several minutes’ chat. Soon there was abustleand much 
cheering, and out came Mr. Gladstone with a bundle of 
papers. I should have liked to linger and shake hands 
with him, but at such a crisis I thought it more polite 
and patriotic not to detain him ; so I backed into the 
crowd, and they drove away. 

‘* Next morning found this letter awaiting me : 


“ * DownING STREET, 12th July, 1882. 

** Dear Mr. Newman Hall:—How rude you must have 
thoughtme! My sight grows weak, especially in recogni- 
tion. Iwas ina great hurry, and rather avoided personal 
inspeciion; but had I seen who it was I should not have 
failed in greeting and asking how you did in these anxious 
and oppressive times. Pray forgive me. 

“* * Faithfully yours, Ww. E GLADSTONE.’ 

“This is interesting,” said Dr. Newman Hall, ‘‘as an 
illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy to small people, 
and attention tolittle things. Under the circumstances 
he might have taken no personal notice of the greatest 
in the land. Rather than let me think that he had 
overlooked me, you see, he wrote that note. Of course 
there was every reason why he should not have seen 
me, All my acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone deepens 
my sense of his religiousness, breadth of sympathy, 
large-heartedness, conscientiousness and wonderful in- 
tellect. He knows everything.” 

** Have you had much correspondence with Mr. Glad- 
stone ?” I asked. 

** Yes, I have a book full of letters from him, which I 
treasure very much. I have also probably some of the 
shortest post cards which he ever wrote—post-card writer 
asheis. I will just let you have a look at them.” 

Dr. Newman Hail then went into his library, and re- 
turned with a quarto album, crowded with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letters. 

* Here,” he said, showing me a card, ‘‘is-a reply card 
which I inclosed one day when I asked him to breakfast. 
To save his time I put on it the two words ‘ convenient’ 
and ‘ not convenient,’ and asked him tocross out which- 
ever would not suit his purpose. Mr. Gladstone, you 
see, has crossed out ‘not convenient,’ and put ‘ With 
thanks, W. E. G., July 8th,’ under the word ‘ conven- 
ient.’ ” 

Among the other post cards from Mr. Gladstone to Dr. 
Hall, I noticed one which ran: 


** Would you have the great kindness tosend me the title 
of Mr. Edward White’s book which you mentioned to me, 
wishing you a refreshing holiday,” etc. 


‘The book he referred to there,” said Dr. Hall, ‘‘ was 
Mr. Edward White’s volume on ‘ Life in Christ.’” 

All the post cards and letters which I saw seemed to 
indicate that Mr. Gladstone attended to even the small- 
est details of his affairs himself; and of his minute at- 
tention to matters of personal courtesy, Dr. Newman 
Hall gave me many interessing instances. 

“IT have had several opportunities,” said Dr. Hall, ‘‘ of 
personally witnessing the deep affection with which Mr. 
Gladstone is regarded by his family and servants, and 
you cannot wonder at it. I will tell you two or three 
incidents which have come to my notice. 

‘* Some time ago I was preaching in the North of Eng- 
land, and happened to stay at the house of a solicitor 
who had paid a recent visit to Hawarden, merely as a 
tourist. (On his return he entered a carriage in which 
there was seated a woman with a very beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, which my friend admired. 

‘** Mr. Gladstone gave them to me,’ said the woman. 
‘Oh,’ replied my friend, ‘how was that? He was then 
told that every servant who left the Castle with a good 
character was invited to return to spend a week during 
the summer. ‘I used to be a servant there,’ continued 
the woman, ‘ but left because I was going to be married. 
I have, however, just been staying there a week, and as 
I was leaving I met Mr. Gladstone in the garden. He 
asked me if I liked flowers, and when I said that I did 
he gave me this bunch, which he had in his hand, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Pray accept them.”’ I think that was very char- 
acteristic,” added Dr. Hall. 

‘* Another incident was related to me at Wigan, by my 
host. A young girl of that town, who was dying of con- 
sumption, was making a bookmarker for Mr. Gladstone’s 
birthday. She became so much worse that she wus 
afraid she would not live to finish it. She did, however, 


finish it, and her doctor sent it to Mr. Gladstone, telling 
him all the circumstances under which it was made. 
Immediately there came back a note of sympathy and a 
basket of magnificent grapes from Mr. Gladstone’s own 
vine. 

** The other story,” Dr. Newman Hall went on, “* which 
I had in my mind, happened when Mr. Gladstone was 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was told me by Sir 
Francis Crossley. Sir Francis was one day dining with 
the Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to which church 
Mr, Gladstone used to go when living in Carlton House 
Terrace ; it was then that heheard the story from the vi- 
car. The vicar had recently been to see a crossing sweeper 
in-his parish who was ill. Asking him if any one had 
been to see him, the sweeper replied, ‘Yes, Mr. Glad- 

stone,” ‘Which Mr, Gladstone? asked the vicar. Mr. 
Gladstone,’ repeated the poor invalid. ‘But how came 
he to seeyou? inquired the vicar. ‘ Well,’ answered the 
crossing sweeper, ‘he always had a nice word for me 
when he passed my crossing, and when I was mot there 
he missed me. * He asked my mate, who has taken my 
place, where I was, and when he heard I was ill, he asked 
for my address, and when he was told he put it down 
on paper. So he calledto see me.’ ‘And what did he 
do? asked the vicar. ‘Why, he read some Bible to me 
and prayed,’ was the reply.” 

Turning from these personal reminiscences, I asked 
Dr. Hall what he thought of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
statements on Temperance legislation. 

“I think,” he replied, ‘‘ that I agree with what Mr. 


Gladstone apparently advocates, namely, that the ques- - 


tion should be submitted to Local Option everywhere ; 
and that, where the Veto is not carried and public 
houses continue, the Gothenburg system should be put 
in operation. Iam in favor of prohibition, but where 
that is not ‘possible I think it would be better for the 
municipality to take over the trade. My policy is to 
proceed gradually and to get what one can as an earnest 
of something more. I should begin by closing public 
houses on Sunday, then lessening their number and 
shortening the hours of sale, until the people demanded 
the closing of them altogether.” 

‘** Would you agree to compensation if the municipal- 
ity took over the public houses?” 

‘Certainly not. If there is to be asettling of accounts 
in that way there is something to be put on the other 
side. There is the detriment to property which always 
occurs when a public house-is opened in any neighbor- 
hood. Then there is the increase of the police rate con- 
sequent on drunkenness, and the increase of the poor 
rate from the same cause. I should also put in all the 
cost to the hospitals of the cases of wounding, and injury 
and disease which have been caused by drinking. If 
that bill was made out I do not think the publicans would 
ask for compensation. The balance would be on the 
wrong side.” 

Before leaving, Dr. Hall took me into his library, and 
showed me a number of sketches in water-color made by 
himself during his travels in many parts of the world. 
These are drawn and painted in oblong books. Looking 
over one of them, which contained some fine sketches in 
color of the Niagara Falls, I came across another indica- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s varied interests. Dr. Hall had 
lent these sketches to Mr. Gladstone to look over, and he 
returned them with this note, which is now pasted in- 
side the cover : 

“T have examined these with much pleasure, and return 
my best thanks. Your representation of the water in fall, 
foam and vapor, as well as movement toward the lip, seems 
to me admirable.—W. E.G. February 20th, 1875.” 





SINS OF THE POPULAR PEN. 
(THE MANXMAN.) 
BY K, MADELEINE BARRY. 








SomE time ago a letter was quoted in the Revue de 
Deux Mondes,which Frederick of Prussia once wrote to 
Jordan, and in which he offered him his ‘“‘ choice of a 
Lithuanian girl or a belle cavale. The only difference,” 
he said, ‘‘ between the girls here and a belle cavale, is 
that of beast and beast!” It is a disagreeable malice 
even in French, mitigated perhaps by the writer’s im- 
pression that it was not likely to travel much further 
than his own coterie. 

But if such licenses of fancy and speech repel and 
mortify within the limitations of a confidential note, 
what are their effects apt to be, when they are written 
designedly for publication, bound in cloth and sold at 
six shillings a volume? 

Who that has read the books which have b2en upper- 
most in the shops and stalls of literature done within 
the past twelve months, and we include the last and 
most popular ‘“‘ The Manxman,” has not caught the echo 
more or less pronounced of the objectionable royal whis- 
per in them all? It is a sorry rebuff to the advanced 
woman, and is suggestive of crab-like progre-s. Per- 
haps, however, as this is the place for it we may as well 
concede in sorrow and in anger that more than one 
gifted woman has independently written herself down a 
cavale, The books are still fresh in everybody’s minds, 
which reek with maudlin pleas for the “ natural,” the 
‘** human,” the “‘ savage,” the ‘‘ pagan,” the “‘ animal” 
inher. And it does not destroy the similitude because 
one cavale tears her passion to tatters and very rags in 
psychological analysis before giving it sailed and the 
other doesn’t. 

If we did not go to Christian churches on Sundays and 
in times of peril betray an inherent belief in God, we 
need have no disquietude about these sins of the pen we 
are committing or abetting. But if we carry Bibles and 
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know by past experience that we are sure in emergencies 
where human expedients are of no avail to clasp our 
hands and look above us for help, our relapses into 
paganism are not creditable to us. 

If butter or milk is not pure in the market, the law 
provides a just penalty ; but ethics and philosophy are of 
less account. That is how one single-handed trader like 
Rousseau could “kindle French Revolutions with his 
paradoxes.” What does it matter, however, if a worl 
welter in blood and chaos, so long as the individual gets’ 
the worth of his franc on the boulevard, and the quality 
of his physical nourishment is insured by law? Yet, we 
contend—some of us—that water in butter is, in the long F 
run, a lesser injustice and injury to the masses than this 
sort of pabulum, for instance, which we select among 
many samples, from ‘‘ The Manxman”: 

“In the middle of the night following the Melliah, Kate, 
turning in bed, kissed her hand because it had held the 
hand of Philip. When she awoke in the morning, she felt 
a great happiness . . everything was transfigured, 
everything beautiful, everything mysterious. She was like 
one who had gone to sleep on the sea, with only the unat- 
tainable horizon round about, and awakened in harbor ina 
strange land that was warm and lovely and full of sun- 
shine. She closed her eyes again, so that nothing might 
disturb the contemplation of the mystery. She folded her 
round arms as a pillow behind her head, her limbs dropped 
back of their own weight, and her mouth broke into a 
happy smile. Oh, miracle of miracles! The whole world 
was changed !”’ 

Is this really the awakening of a Manx girl who only 
yesterday buried her blameless past—who until yester- 
day had kept securely ‘“‘in the rear of her affection”; 
or is it the figment of a sensuous dream ; or a mere con- 
cession to the desires and expectations of the Sybarite 
reader? Let us proceed with the extract. (The italics 
are not in the original.) 

“A faint ghost of shame came to frighten her. . . 
Was it disgraceful that she had wooed, and waited to be 
won?... Her face grew hot. . . . Such fearsdid not last 
long. Her joy was too bold to be afraid of tangible thiugs., 
So overwhelming was her happiness, that her only fear 
was, lest she might awake at some moment and find that 
she was asleep now, and that everything had been a 
dream.” 

When Pete, the husband-elect, comes to life again, 
after his supposed death,and Philip renounces Kate 
with, ‘“‘ Would to God we had never loved each other ! 
Would to God we had never met!” She answered, with 
the same childish sweetness: ‘‘ Don’t say that Philip. 

. I would rather be parted from you like this, tho 
it is s0 hard, so cruel, than never to have met you atall.” 
Reading this—as by a grotesque coincidence I happened 
to do—within painful earshot of a street brawl between 
two abject women, its dramatic and sentimental charms 
dwindle dreadfully, and the primrose path of dalliance 
and the public highway show themselves through it as 
the first and the last expression of the doctrine advocated. 

“Good aims not always make good books. 

Well tempered spades turn up ill-smelling soils, 
In digging vineyards even.”* 

It is not the author’s fault if the real gist of ‘‘The 
Manxman” escape the reader. Almost at the beginning 
of the story ‘‘ Kate vowed that come what would Philip 
should never leave her”; then follow passionate reitera- 
tions of her “ right” to him ; her ‘‘ claim” on him. Then 
Pete asks the pertinent question, when they are discus- 
sing the old-time public-house marriage : ‘‘ What’s there 
ter’ble about that, Grannie? Isn’t it the Almighty and 
not the parzon that makes the marriage?” Further on 
then, Kate, on the evening of her wedding day, clutching 
the mantelpiece in the little bridal chamber, tells her- 
self: “It cannot be. . . . He must notcome. Iwill 
go down to him, and say : ‘Pete forgive me, I am really 
the wife of another!” Later, in her appeal to Philip to 
take her away out of Pete’s home and reach, it is : ‘‘ You 
are my real husband, and have always been.” 

Unhappily, because the book is in every respect an- 
other garden of Eden, full of poetry, pathos, love, life, 
and all the joys of soul and sense, 

“ . . . the beautiful seems right 

By force of beauty ; and the feeble wrong 

Because of weakness.” 
That is the real crime. And Mr. Hall Caine, who cannot 
plead ignorance of how hard a struggle the good make 
to keep or recover virtue, had no right to cheapen it, and 
dwarf it and discolor it bysuggestion. Philip and Kate 
suffer indeed ; but they and the reader feel that their sin 
was well worthits penalty. Besides Pete, who has done 
no wrong, is the greatest sufferer of all, going scourged 
and wrecked out of the story—a hero plundered by his 
heroism—a very fool for bis pains ! 

In the closing paragraph, Kate and Philip walk hand 
in hand in the sunlight of triumphant love, and Pete is 
driven solitary and aap. into darkness, distance and 
oblivion. 

** Those who were near enough to see her face, knew that 
her shame was swallowed up in happiness and her fear in 
love. Philip was like a man transfigured. . . . This 
was the hour of his triumph. And he was going 
forth from a prison cell, hand in hand with the fallen 
woman by his side, to face the future with their bankrupt 
lives. 

“The sun dipped down from the great tower on to his 
upturned face, and his eyes were glistening through their 
tears,”? 
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Is the reader supposed to remember the awful stepping- 
stones to this would-be warrantable union—Sulby Glen, 
Pete’s broken heart, Pete’s desolate home,’ Pete’s 
blighted life. Kate’s attempted suicide, divorce, de- 
fiance of all decencies—and yet be reconciled to it, and 

, to the criticisms of the work, in which this woman is 
conceded to be “‘ after all the eternal ideal of humanity”? 
he thing is monstrous. Yet the press is teeming with 
the book’s praises, and the publisher’s supply can scarce 
meet the demand for it. Hard-earned shillings—ay, and 
ill-got shillings, likely—are buying it avidly; and for a 
little time, at any rate, the pictures uppermost in the 
public mind shall be one subversive of Christian doctrine 
and the motive for Christian effort, 

We had foreseen such a contingency, why could we 
not have averted it? Every scholar and moralist who 
fought the skepticism of the last hundred years, warned 
us that a lapse into the deification of the flesh would be 
the upshot of it. And here weare now on the threshold 
of a new century applauding to the echo the reiterated 
pleas for the natural man and his doctrine of natural 
rights. The way is well paved for it, to be sure. The 
once esoteric aspects of life, the once inviolate secrets of 
womanhood, the mystery that safeguarded the sanctity 
of true love, stand exposed to-day in the marketplace. 
We complained when the poet supplanted the priest ; now 
the physiologist has ousted the poet. There is to be no 
more talk about sin or self-denial ; everything is in 
Nature’s hands. 

The Gospel of God-imade-Flesh is restraint ; but the 
gospel of Flesh-made-God is the opposite, and, like the 

’ Ephesian silversmith, ‘‘ our gain is by this latter trade” 
in literature, and we know it, When Heine wrote that 


“some day or other the factitious quarrel which Christian- 
ity has cooked up between the body and soul, would appear 
hardly comprehensible, and the fairer and happier genera- 
tions . . . that would rise up and bloom in the atmos- 
phere of a religion of pleasure, would smile sadly when 
they thought of their poor ancestors, whose lives were 
passed in melancholy abstinence from the joys of this 
beautiful earth,’”’ ; i 

it read like the conscious bravado of a designedly reck- 
less pen. In the light of our late literary fulfillments it 
shows itself, however, to have been a sinister prophecy, 
and the ‘‘ some day or other” has come sooner than even 
the sanguine prophet dared believe, we fancy. But the 
world shall pay for this, if history repeats itself, 

It is hard to take exception to the euphemistic plea 
tendered by the author of ‘‘ The Manxman,” for women 
like his heroine, that they are ‘‘ the slave of the sweetest, 
tenderest, most spiritual and pathetic of all humat: falla- 
cies.” But one must do it, or ask that no invidious dis- 
tinctions be made. Between the pretty Manx girl and 
the pitiful hulk stranded in the streets, there is a kinship 
somewhere. They or their mothers—perhaps it was 
their mothers’ mothers—came down through this sweet, 
tender, spiritual and. pathetic fallacy, to shout in the 
Babel of nightly quarrels, and drown the cries of little 
nameless waifs in grim revels. No one loves these, or 
gives up high worldly honors to. take them by the hand 
and go out with them to face the future “‘ with eyes glit- 
tering through his tears.’ The Popular Pen could, if it 
were compassionate, paint helpful pictures to forestall 
or to redress the teeming consequences of this sweetest, 
tenderest, most spiritual and pathetic of human falla- 
cies. But the Popular Pen has its own and not human- 
ity’s concerns in view; its gain is to fashion ornament 
for the Ephesian goddess; to hide her defects and en- 
hance her charms, When all is said and done which 
knowledge and passion and poetry can devise, what sort 
of woman has it offered us for worship? Une belle ca- 
vale—simply, ‘‘ with the difference’ only of beast and 
beast.” : fe 

It is hard to say who is responsible for the monstrous 
and Current fallacy, that Christianity demands a ‘ mel- 
ancholy abstinence from the joys of this beautiful earth.” 
From the pen of Heinrich Heine it could well pass for a 
baseless slander ; but when we find men like Matthew 
Arnold writing gravely about a 
“doctrine which Protestantism, too, has adopted ; thedoc- 
trine of the emptiness and nothingness of human life . . . 
the doctrine which makes effort for things on this side of 
the grave a folly, and joy in things on this side of the grave 
asin” (“ Essays in Criticism’), 
we need not wonder that agnosticism and skepticism are 
so often the chosen refuge of bewildered souls. It could 
only be from the obviously false general principle that 
‘all joy is sinful,” that-any religion could teach such a 
doctrine. Christianity does not, could not hold it. 
“Things” is, however, too vague and generic a term; 
joy in evil things is manifestly sinful. The tacit under- 
standing is, that the objection to the restraints of Chris- 
tianity, is leveled at the curb it would place on the affec- 
tions, tho it is distinctively the religion of love—and not, 
as too many believe, of a pale, thorn-hedged, diluted su- 
persensible love either. But the passion whose polar in- 
fluence on man is as old as Adam, would not be at once 
attractive and repellent, if it were not a source of possi- 
ble misery as well as certain joy ; and all that Christian- 
ity denies us in this connection, doctrinally, is the right 
to make ourselves as miserable as Kate and Philip Chris- 
tian, This the civil law does, too, so far as it can, and 
80 does the particle of eternal righteousness that is im- 
bedded ‘*jn the inmost center of us all,” 
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There is a great deal of sweet and sensible joy, of ex- 
quisite interchange of thought and feeling, of flux and 
reflux of strong human love at this side of sin; and to 
all of that Christianity gives free access : 

“Many perhaps may say” [argues the dear St. Francis] 

(“On True Friendship” [‘‘ The Devout Life ’’]) “‘ we should 
have no kind of particular affections and friendship, be- 
cause it occupies the heart and distracts the mind; . 
but they that are in the world have need of them, to se- 
cure and assist each other.” 
Then he asks conclusively, Did not Christ love Martha 
and Magdalen with a sweet and special friendship? and 
St. Peter, Petronilla? and St. Paul, Thecla? and St. 
Ambrose, Monica? : 

Most of us know by experience how illusive—in real- 
ity—the joy beyond the Decalog is. We all think that 
to taste true life we must go down into the Tempean 
Valley of Peril; and we all come back with an unex- 
pected bitterness in the mouth and in the heart, tho 
sometimes we will not give Christianity the satisfaction 
of the avowal that it is not ‘ abstinence” which is 
‘*melancholy,” 

DUBLIN, IRELAND, 
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THE IDLENESS CLAUSE OF THE NEW CON- 
STITUTION.* 
BY WILLIAM R_ HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
RECTOR OF GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 





It so happens that just at present there is impending 
over the prisoners of the State of New York a calamity 
to which injustice, ignorance and inhumanity may be 
said to be contributing in about equal portions. 
people are presently to be asked to approve a constitu- 
tional provision—in other words, to make it the law for 
twenty years to come—that the inmates of our prisons 
shall be kept idle, for fear, forsooth, that their engage- 
ment in useful and remunerative occupations may injure 
the market for free labor. Isuppose there is no question 
among political economists of repute that this is bad 
political economy ; I suppose there is no question among 
the masters of ethics that this is bad morality ; I suppose 
there is no question among students of the New Testa- 
ment that this is bad religion ; and yet, and yet, it must 
needs be put into the same lump with other measures 
plainly desirable lest the labor vote should be offended, 
Could civil cowardice on the part of educated men much 
further go? It is true that the badness of this scheme is 
veiled by a suggestion that, if the Legislature so wills, 
the prisoners may be kept busy with the manufacture of 
the things needed for carrying on the various institutions 
controlled by the State or by any political division of the 
State ; but those who know assure us that this is an en- 
tirely inadequate provision for keeping the men em- 
ployed. The practical working of the thing will be-that 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands of criminals, whose 
only hope of reformation, humanly speaking, lies in their 
being kept usefully occupied, will be thrown into an en- 
forced idleness, sure to drive some of them to madness, 
some to suicide, and some to the patient devising either 
of methods of escape or of plots of revenge. Can aState 
which knowingly consents to such a scheme for putting 
convicts to the torture—for that is just what it is—can a 
State, I say, which knowingly consents to such a scheme 
as this, look the King in the eye, and expect to hear him 
say, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my Father”? 

I have called this proposal bad political economy ; it 
is such because to limit production is to limit wealth. 
The more assiduously the members of a community are 
kept busy in providing for the community's needs, the 
better off will the people as a whole be sure tobe. The 
very conception of a Commonwealth is that of a society 
to whose ever accumulating treasure each and every 
member contributes something. Men are not to blame 
for being rich; but they are to blame, no matter how 
rich they may be, if they stay idle. When, however, 
the idleness is compulsory, the blame rolls back upon 
the authority that withholds the work. Moreover, if 
they only knew it, the wage-earning members of the 
community are the very ones that would suffer first and 
most from the compulsory idleness of a portion of their 
fellow-producers. But let that pass. 

I have called this proposal bad morality. It is such 
because it neglects the most obvious and feasible means 
open to the State of transforming felons into citizens. 
The punitive element in imprisonment may be said to 
take care of itself; it is the reformatory element that 
needs to be kept carefully in view and continually pro- 
moted. Tne simple deprivation of liberty is of itself a 
penalty, and is all the time felt tobesuch. Bolts and 
bars can and do guarantee that much. But when it 
comes to the reformatory part, there must be active 
effort on the part of the reforming p wer if anything is 
to be accomplished: The machinery of mere restraint 
is powerless. You must give the men something to 
occupy their minds; you must make them realize by 
actual experience, even tho in ever so small a measure, 
the delights of being useful. 

I have called this proposal bad religion. Itis such 
because it runs directly counter to Christ’s command 
that we make the prisoaer one of t'1e objects of our spe- 
cial care. God forbid thit I should seem for am >meat 
to be couotenanciag or com n3ading that maudlin seati- 
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mentalism which inclines weak-headed people to coddle 
and caress malefactors, and especially murderers, as if 
they were actually more commendable than honest men. 
This is to travesty the Gospel. The parable of the prod- 
igal son was never meant to be co interpreted. But 
surely there is a middle path between the hard-hearted- 
ness which is cruelty and the soft-heartedness which is 
gush. I¢ is not our duty to be emotionally indulgent to 
criminals ; it is our duty to be just to them; and no reli- 
gion can be good religion in the eyes of Him whois to 
come to be our Judge, unless there be somewhere room 
in it for loving kindness and tender mercy. Bad politi- 
cal economy, bad morality, bad religion—do we want 
these ? . 

Unfortunately,the section of the proposed Constitution 
upon which I have been commenting is inextricably 
bound up with other amendments of a most desirable 
sort, so that when it comes to the voting it will be im- 
possible to pronounce against this without also pro- 
nouncing against them. But fortunately, on the other 
hand, provision is made that the change of method shall 
not take effect before the beginning of the year 1897. 
There will be, therefore, two full years, supposing the 
new Constitution to bé accepted, in which agitation can 
be carried on for the repeal of this most unrighteous 
clause. The Prisoners’ Sunday which we are ob- 
serving now is not a day too soon for setting on foot 
such a motion to rescind. We are waiting, waiting with 
patience for ‘‘ the acceptable year of the Lord.” Surely 
no year would be acceptable to him that should open 
with an act of inhumanity. God shield the beginnings 
of 1897 from such grave reproach ! 





IGNORANCE RESPECTING THE BIBLE. 
BY A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


THE Bible is, of course, a great book of religion; but 
it is also a great book of ethics ; and it is further a great - 
book of literature. It issimply the world’s classic. Not 
improperly it is called, ‘‘the Book,” or, the ‘‘ Book of 
books.” It unites poetry and philosophy, history, alle- 
gory andprophecy. The men of whom it tells were law- 
makers, kings, teachers and commanders of enterprises 
great and diverse. The iaws of Moses have helped to 
furm the jurisprudence of every civilized people. Cer- 
tain of the writers of the Book, like Job and Paul, are 
among the masters. The Book has a supreme place in 
literature. As to obey its commands constitutes in the 
eye of religion a Christian, so also to know it, in the eye 
ot the scholar, helps to give a liberal education. Pro- 
fessor Bowen (‘‘A Layman’s Study of the English 
Bible,” pp. 4 and 5) says: 

“These books contain a body of history, poetry and phi- 
losophy the study of which has done more than any other 
single cause to modify the course and happiness of think- 
ing men on the earth and to color and direct the whole 
course of modern civilization. It isnot tov much 
to say that the books of the Old and New Testament have 
exerted more-influence, whether for weal or wo, on the 
course of human affairs among civilized nations than all 
other books put together. Theirimprint is on most of the 
literature, the philosophy, the legislation and the history 
ofthe last seventeen hundred years.” 

The fear is frequently expressed that the Bible as liter- - 
ature is suffering a decline in influence; the fear has 
usually lacked the support of specificevidence. Recently 
Ihave collected evidence which I apprehend may be re- 
garded us specific and of value. 

The Bible is studied in a certain one of our colleges 
one hour a week during the larger part of the four years 
of the course. At the first exercise of the year 1894~95 
of the freshman class I determined to gather up evidence 
as to what the men knew of the Bible. At this first rec- 
itation thirty-four men were present. On the blackboard 
of the room I wrote out twenty-two extracts from Ten- 
nyson, Each of these extracts had an allusion to some 
scriptural scene or truth. Each man was provided with 
paper, and was asked to explain each allusion, The 
twenty-two selections which were made are as follows 
({ may say, by way of passing, that they were taken 
from an appendix to Van Dy ke’s “‘ The Poetry of Tenny- 

son”): s 
** My sin was a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.” 
—‘* Supposed Confessions.”’ 
* As manna on my wilderness.’’—Ibid. 
“That God would move, 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence.’’—Ibid. 
“ Like that strange angel which of old 
Until the breaking of the light 
Wrestled with wandering Israel.”—** To —.’ 
** Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days.”—**Will Waterproof.” 
* Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.”—* Locksley Hall.” 
“A heart as rough as Esau’s hand.”—* Godiva.” 
** Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute Baal.” 
—* Aylmer’s Field.” 
* Ruth amid the fields of corn.” —Ibid. : 
* Pharaoh’s darkness.”’—Ibid. 
“ A Jonah’s gourd 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun.”—** The Princess.” 
“ Stiff as Lot's wife.” —Ibid. 
* Arimathean Joseph.”—* The Holy Grail.” 
“ For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine.” 
—* The Last Tournament,” 
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* Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last.”"—“t The Holy Grail.” 


* And marked me even as Cain.”—“ Queen Mary.” 
“ The Church on Peter's rock.”—Ibid. 


* Let her eat dust like the serpent, and be driven out of her 
Paradise.’ "—* Becket.” 


““A whole Peter's sheet.”—Ibid. 


“ The godless Jephtha vows hischild. . . . 
To one cast of the dice.”—“* The Flight.” 


“A Jacob’s ladder falls.”—‘* Early Spring.” : 
“ Follow Light and do the Right—for man can half control his 
doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 
—* Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” 
It is to be noticed that the allusions contained in these 
extracts are not at all recondite; one might. indeed, 
havechosen selections which do contain recondite aln- 
sions. For instance, one might have asked the class to 
explain this line, taken from ‘‘ The Palace of Art”: 


“One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed,” 


or one might have taken these lines from ‘‘ A Dream of 
Fair Women”: 
“Moreover it is written that my race 
Hewed Ammon hip and thigh from Aroer 
On Arnon unto Minnith.” 
Bat theallusions that were selected are of the more com- 
mon sort. 

And now let me ask, who and what were the men who 
were asked to explain these allusions? They were young 
men of about twenty years of age, born in the northern 
part of Ohio, or in the central part of New York State, 
or in Western Pennsylvania. Every one was born in this 
country excepting one wbo was bornin London. They 
were the sons of lawyers, preachers. teachers, merchants 
and farmers. Every one except one expressed himself 
as holding an ecclesiastical affiliation, and more than 
half were associated with two churches which are sup- 
posed specially to represent an intelligent knowledge of 
the Bible, Of the number nine were Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians each, five were Methodists, three were 
Baptists. two were of the Reformed Church, two were 
Jews, and one each belonged to the Free Baptist, the 
Unitarian, and the Roman Catholic Church, and one, as 
has been said, indicated no ecclesiastical relation. 

And what did the men thus born and bred and trained 
know of the scriptural scenes and truths expressed in 
these verges of Tennyson? I venture to give the record 
just as it stands. “Nine failed to understand the quota- 
tion, 

* My sin was asa thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.” 
Eleven failed to apprehend the “manna on my wilder- 
ness.” Sixteen were likewise ignorant of the significance 
of striking the rock. Sixteen, also, knew nothing about 
the wrestling of Jacob and the angel. No less than 
thirty-two had never heard of the shadow turning back 
on the dial for Hezekish’s lengthening life. Twenty-six 
were ignorant of ‘‘ Joshua’s moon.” Nineteen failed to 
indicate the peculiar condition of Esau’s hand. Twenty- 
two were unable to explain the allusion to Baal. Nine- 
teen had apparently never read the idyl of Ruth and 
Boaz. Eighteen failed to indicate the meaning of 
‘* Pharaoh’s darkness.” Twenty-eight were laid low by 
the question about Jonah’s gourd. Nine, and nine only, 
were unable to explain the allusion to Lot's wife. 
Twenty-three did not understand who “ Arimathean 
Joseph” was. Twenty-two also had not read the words 
of Christ sufficiently to explain, ‘‘ For I have flung thee 
pearls and find thee swine.” Twenty-fuur had appar- 
ently not so read the account of Christ’s first miracle as 
to be able to explain the reference. Eleven did not un- 
derstand the mark which Cain bore. Twenty-five were 
as ignorant as a heathen of the foundation of the Church 
on Peter. Twelve, and twelve only, had not gathered up 
knowledge sufficient to indicate certain truths about the 
serpent in Eden. No less than twenty-seven were par- 
alyzed by the allusion, ‘‘ A whole Peter’s sheet.” Twen- 
ty-four were unable to write anything as to Jephtha’s 
vow. Eleven only, however, were struck dumb by the 
allusion to Jacob’s ladder. But sixteen were able to 


write a proper explanation of “ the deathless angel seated: 


in the vacant tomb.” In a word, to each of these thirty- 
four men twenty-two questions were put which would 
demand seven hundred and forty-eight answers. The 
record shows that out of a possible seven hundred and 
forty-eight correct answers, only three hundred and 
twenty-eight were given. 

Some of these answers were of great interest. To the 
question of explaining the line, ‘For I have flung thee 
pearls and find thee swine,” one said, ‘good opportuni- 
ties given but not improved.” Another replied, “the 
Devil was adjured into swine.” A third brought forth 
the ethical truth, ‘‘do not expect too much,” and a 
fourth found an explanation in the counsel, “not to ex- 
pect to find gold in a haystack.” The allusion to Jonah’s 
gourd produced a bewildering variety of literary, ethic- 
aland hygienic illusiveness and allusiveness—‘ uncer- 
tainty of the length of life;” ‘“‘the occasion of Jonah’s 
being preserved by the whale;” “an allusion to the 
emesis of Jonah by the whale ;” and also “‘ the swallow- 
ing of Jonah by the whale ;” and further, “ things grand 
but not worthy of worship because they are perishable.” 
One student says, in allusion to Baal : ‘‘ Christians were 
put to death by the priest Baal.” Another affirmed that 
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Hezekiah stopped the sun. ‘‘ Arimathewan Joseph” was 
transmuted into “Joseph, the son of Jacob,” and also 
“Joseph, the husband of Mary.” One says that the 
keeping of the best wine till the last means “ waiting 
until the last moment to be baptized.” Auother affirms 
that the mark on Cain is explained by saying that Cain 
was a farmer and had t> work hard. 

Now the simple inference to be derived from these 
statements is that the knowledge of the Bible 
as literature is exceedingly meager among people 
whose knowledge is supposed to be most ample. 
To the Christian this fact is significant, for the Bi- 
ble is the corner stone of the Christian system. To the 
moralist this presentation is significant as evidence that 
the most important treatise on ethics is not adequately 
known. To thescholar it is also significant as standing 
for the failure of the better class of scholarly environ- 
ment to know the most important piece of literature. 

The causes of this condition are in my judgment not 
far to seek. Is not the primary cause the fact that the 
American people have ceased to be a people of one book, 
and that book the Bible? It is within the memory of 
many when the Bible was one of a score of books in not 
a few respectable homes. The home of 1845 which had a 
score of books to-day has hundreds, The multiplicity of 
volumes has minimized the impressiveness of the Book. 
The Bible has become buried beneath a landslide of 
books. This cause is manifested, too, in the enormous 
amount of periodical literature which pours into the 
house at the passing of every newsboy or postman. The 
daily journal and the monthly magazine have helped to 
supplant the Bible. People read far more than of old ; 
bnt they read the Bible far less. They now read multa, 
not multum. 

The second cause lies in the decline of family life. 
Individuality of the members of the family is becoming 
developed. The interests of individuals are growing: 
the place of the family as a family narrowing. Com- 
mercial and professional life draw on the domestic 
forces. Life exterior to the home was not so intense, so 
competitive, so fascinating two generations ago as it now 
is. In the conditions of the old simple family life fathers 
and mothers read the Bible to the children. Portions of 
the Bible were memorized. The stories of the Bible were 
told and listened to, To-day this custom has not entirely 
passed away but it has largely ceased. Mr. Ruskin tells 
us that in his childhood he was required to commit to 
memory and to repeat passages of the Bible. The list 
he gives contains the fifteenth and twentieth chapters 
of Exodus, eight of the Psalms, among which are the 
ninetieth and the one hundred and nineteenth, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and others. In all he names twenty- 
six chapters. Nosuch custom prevails at all widely at 
present. : 

It is also to be noted as a characteristic of the family 
life that prayers are less common now than formerly. 


The daily reading of the Bible was a practice followed 


in the Christian homes of the early part of this century. 
To-day there is reason to believe that in thousands of 
homes nominally and really Christian the Bible is not 
opened oftener than once a week. Family devotions are 
not a sufficient opportunity for sécuring a proficient 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but they are far better than 
no opportunity at all. 

A further cause of the decline in the knowledge of 
the Bible as literature is that the Sunday-school has not 
taken the place of the family as a teacher of the facts 
and truths of the Bible. The Sunday-school is now 
often called the Bible school. The series of lessons 
known as the International, is based on the plan to study 
every part of the Bible once in seven years. In this 
period it is supposed one should acquaint himself with 
the varying literature of this book. The supposition 
does not represent the performance of a large amount 
of labor. But the supposition is one contrary to what 
proves to be the reality. For the students who have 
been through the Bible in a course of these Sunday- 
school lessons no less than twice, seem to possess an 
alarming ignorance of some of its most conspicuous 
facts. Itis probable that the teaching of the Sunday- 
school is exceedingly inadequate. The teachers them- 
selves are probably ignorant of the book which they are 
set to teach. 

May it not also be added as a further cause that the 
religious emphases of our times have been changed from 
a book to a life and to life itself? Bibliolatry has ceased. 
Men formerly worshiped the Bible ; they no longer wor- 
ship it. The Bible has come to be regarded as an agent, 
and is no longer regarded as embodying in isself a pur- 
pose, The more intense religious thought of our time 
has come to center about the Christ who, tho he be the 
one of whom the Old Testament is a prophecy and the 
one whose deeds the New Testament records, whose 
words it reports and whose doctrine it expounds, is still 
apart from the Book itself. It is further to be said that 
the emphasis is transferred from a book to the present 
life. One of the most significant passages of the Bible 
for our time is found in the fact that the age is putting 
accent upon the truth that doing the will of God is a 
means for knowing the doctrine. r 

The question may finally be asked, Whatis to be done 
to geta proper knowledge of the Bible? The answer 


“may represent volumes of writing, but it may be very 


succinctly stated : 


November 8, 1894. 


First, reading the Book by each person, 

Second, reading of the Book in the home. 

Third, teaching in the Sunday-school is to be made more 
intelligent. 

Fourth, the American college is to give adequate in- 
struction in its truths, facts, principles. 


Fifth, the different kinds of literature found in the 


Bible are to be recognized. 


It would be well, in my opinion, if certain volumes ‘ 


could be made, one out of the history of the Bible, an- 

other from its prophecy, another from its biographies, 

another from its letters, another from its essays. The 

divine element would not thus become less Christian and 

the huinan element in it would become more impressive, 
——— UNIVERSITY. 
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ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF OHIO. 


BY HENRY W. BENNETT, D.D. 











THE INDEPENDENT ef February 23d, 1898, declared that 
the time had come for a concerted effort to exterminate 
the liquor saloon. A little later, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, in considering the same thought, asked the ques- 
tion, on what line may all the enemies of the saloon unit- 
edly do battle? He.classed as opponents to the saloon, 
Prohibitionists, and those who indulged moderately in 
wine and other liquors, but detested the open bar ; and 
he ventured to prophesy that if these people would unite 
their forces simply for the suppression of the open bar 
the saloon would cease to exist within five years in nine- 
tenths of the States, perhaps in all of them. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson, a devoted Prohibitionist, felt so 
strongly upon this subject that he wrote an opinion, in 
which he urged all the enemies of the saloon to combine 
on some common platform and closed as follows ; 

“‘Prohibitionists, local optionists, license men, Govern- 
ment regulationists, saloon opposers of every sort, let us 
forego our preferences, lay aside our prejudices, stand for 
principle, insist on noshibboleth of method, band together, 
and see if we cannot smite to the death this national curse 
—the grogshop.”’ 

In September, 1893, a number of earnest Christians met 
at Oberlin, and after discussing the advisability of an 
organization on some common platform, which would 
unite all opponents to the saloon,, projected the Anti- 
Saloon League of Ohio. They were so enthusiastic in re- 
gard to it that they were willing to guarantee a sufficient 
fund to launch the experiment. Mr. H. H. Russell was 
put into the field asthe State Superiotendant, and by 
the ist of January, 1894, he had organized seventy-five 
Leagues. '. There are at present in the State 225 Leagues, 

branches of the State organization. 

The first work of the League was to influence the Leg- 
islature, this was determined upon because the State 
Liquor League had employed able talent and proposed 
to secure the repeal of some excellent legislation agains t 
the sale of liquor. The young Anti-Saloon League had 
its first grapple with the Liquor League before it was 
six months old, and, owing to its aggressive work, there 
was no repeal of the law, but there was the enactment of 
certain laws which strengthened the existing law, and 
also made it unlawful for boys under twenty-one years 
of age to be in a saloon at all. 

The League also attempted to secure the passage of 
a local option bill, which would give prohibition to 
wards, townships, and cities, if the same could secure a 
majority of the votes in that district. This bill was 
defeated, but at the last annual meeting, the League de- 
termined to organize the entire State, with the hope of 
securing the passage of such a law atthe next Legisla- 
ture. 

One of the objects of the League is to agitate so as to 
create a sufficiently influential public opinion in favor of 
the enforcement of existing laws, The League takes the 
position, that it is the duty of the sworn officers of the 
law to enforce the same, and in order to encourage these 
men to discharge their sworn obligations, a healthy 
public sentiment is needed. In a number of cities this 
has been accomplished and a better state of affairs pre- 
vails. In this way more than fifty saloons have been 
closed up during the year ; laws have been enforced by 
the Mayor and police force of the city, so that in the 
city of Columbus, they have what they call a ‘‘ dry Sun- 
day.” This the result of au aroused public sentiment 
applied directly to the Police Department. 

At the annual meeting of the State League it was 
decided that our platform of unity should consist of one 
single plank, the suppression of the saloons as they now 
exist. We have no other test er qualification for co- 
operation. All churches, Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant, all men, whether they are teetotalers or not, who 
desire the abolition of the open bar, can unite in this 
common platform for the extinction of the saloon. 

The League is interdenominational, it is omnipartisan ; 
it has already accomplished a great work. It has shown 
its right to live and be supported. It gives prophecy of 
great success in the future. It ought to enlist men and 
women from all churches, all political parties, and all 
temperance organizations. 

It seems to be an answer to the desire of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and the hope of all men who are praying for 
an end to the perils, and curses, and sorrows, and de- 
structions, of the saloon. 

AKRON, OHIO. 
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THE STOR® OF ONE TARIFF HEARING. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 








THE story given below was told to me by the Hon. E. 
C. Lewis, of Waterbury, a prominent Republican and 
manufacturer of Connecticut, and ex-candidate for the 
House of Representatives in the New Haven district. 
The story was told with no thought of publication on 
Mr. Lewis’s part; but he has since given permission to 
use it. It illustrates how great injustice may be done by 
refusing hearings to business men when the Tariff is 
being revised, and the happy-go-lucky character of such 
a revision. Mr, Lewis is President of the Capewell Horse 
Nail Company of Hartford. The story is told in the first 
person, as Mr. Lewis told it, and may be called an inter- 
view. 





The manufacturers of horse nails made an effort to get 
a hearing before the Senate Committee after the Tariff 
Bill reached that body, but failed, as no hearings were 
allowed. If the McKinley duty of four cents a pound 
were reduced below two cents, as reported, I saw noth- 
ing for my concern but to shut itup. So I determined 
to go down to Washington myself and try my luck. 

I arrived there on a Sunday afternoon. I first went to 
see Senator Hawley, of my own State, and told him that 
he must do something for me to get a hearing. 

‘* Why, my dear Mr. Lewis,” he said, ‘‘ I would do for 
you any favor in the world ; but this is out of the ques- 
tion. We are on the wrong side of the fence for that 
sort of thing. Besides, so secret are they I do not believe 
Grover Cleveland himself could get you inside that com- 
mittee room. You must excuse me.” 

‘- Impossible,” said Senator Platt, of Connecticut, when 
Iapplied tohim, ‘You are wild to think of trying it.” 

So said a number of other Senators and politicians to 
whom I applied, of both parties. In my desperation I 
drove to the residence of Senator Mills, of Texas, and 
sent up my card. He came down and took a look at me. 
It was the most freezing look I ever encountered. 

‘1s this Mr. Lewis?” he said. 

I assented. 

‘If your visit has anything to do with politics I must 
positively decline to see you.” 

** Tt has—in a sense,” I said. 

‘*Then it will be of no use for you to stay longer,” he 
replied. 

‘* Not so fast, Mr. Senator,” I rejoined. 
your own invitation.” 

‘“*By my invitation?” he asked, in astonishment. 
‘¢ When did Iever see you before ?” 

‘*Let me recall ‘an incident to you,” I said. ‘‘Some 
years ago, when you were getting up a tariff bill yourself, 
you visited Connecticut to see our manufactures. When 
you arrived in my home town, Waterbury, I was invited, 
tho a Republican, to assist in entertaining you, an invi- 
tation which I gladly accepted. We dined and wined 
together, and when we parted, you said: ‘‘If you ever 
come to Washington, be sure and call upon me, and if 
there is anything I can do for you, I will do it gladly.’ 
I am here, Mr. Senator, by your own invitation, you see.” 

‘*T remember that day in Waterbury most pleasant- 
ly,” said Senator Mills. ‘*‘ What can I do for you?” 

‘Simply get me a hearing before the Tariff Com- 
mittee,” I replied. 

**But that is out of the question. I am not on the 
committee now that Senator McPherson is back,” he an- 
swered. 

Still I persisted, and he finally told me to come around 
to the committee room door at 12:30 the next day. You 
may be sure that I was there long before the hour. I 
had meanwhile visited the office of Mr. William E. Cur- 
tis, the assistant secretary of the Treasury, a personal 
friend, and obtained from him, despite his protest that 
it would do me no good, a letter of introduction to Sen- 
ator Voorhees. It was a strong indorsement of my 
standing as a business man. Armed with this I waited 
at the committee room door for Senator Mills. He came 
that way at last. ‘‘Oh, you are on hand, I see,” he said. 
‘* Now what can I do for you?” 

‘‘Send in this letter [Curtis’s] with a personal request 
from yourself,” I said. 

‘‘ Well, here goes,” he replied. And he handed my 
letter to the doorkeeper, with instructions to take it to 
Senator Voorhees and say that Senator Mills himself 
urged that a hearing be given to Mr. Lewis. Then he 
rushed away, glad to escape. I stopped the messenger, 
and quietly ‘ greased his palm.” 

**You heard what Senator Mills said,” I remarked to 
him. ‘* Do not forget to repeat it to Senator Voorbees.” 
He returned in a moment and ushered me into the com- 
mittee room. The only persons present were Senators 
Voorhees and McPherson, who were eating lunch. At 
their invitation I sat down between them and started to 
state my business. Senator McPherson interrupted me 
to explain why the committee granted no hearings, and 
if the tariff were not reformed on general lines the 
changes made would be no reform at all. In a general 
discussion I was lost. So I said: 


‘¢Gentlemen, I am not here to make a tariff argument. 

. Lam willing to admit that an argument can be made for 
free trade, and that the McKinley Bill may have gone too 
farin instances. I am here simply as a business man to 
tell you that if you put the duty on horsenails below two 
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cents a pound, we must close our factory. In Heaven’s 
name, gentlemen, at least permit us to live. I do not be- 
lieve that you, or any other Senators of any party, will 
purposely and with your eyes open close a factory. Here 
are the facts on the back of this visiting card ; it will take 
you but a minute to examine them, Here is the cost of 
the rods in Norway. Here is the cost of bringing them 
over and landing them in Hartford. Here is the cost of 
manufacturing the nails. Here is what the imported 
nails sell for here. Test these figures in any way you 
please, and I assure you that you will find them exact. It 
is not a question of politics, but of business, I will not 
take up more of your time.’’ 

They seemed greatly relieved to have me get through 
so soon, and the parting was cordial on both sides. 
While they did not give us the two cents a pound we 
asked—they gave us 12 cents—they reduced the duty 
somewhat on our raw material, Norway rods; and I 
hope we can pull through and at any rate live, thoit is 
too early to say yet. But what an experience it was of 
the way a business man has to go about it, simply to get 
a hearing when it is a question of closing his factory. 

WaTERBURY, CONN. 


GEORGEISM AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CONWAY, M.A. 








FEw men have come so dashingly before the world in 
the réle of land-and-labor reformer as has Henry George. 
He has written fearlessly and said courageously what- 
ever his mind had thought out. Merciless as a Cobbett, 
logical as a Whately, he cares not for time-honored 
views, he reveres not arguments from authority, he sets 
aside opinions and principles of political economists as 
tho they were but the immature opinions of a junior de- 
bating society. 

The leading-principle which runs through all of Mr. 
George’s writings—through ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
through ‘Social Problems,” through ‘‘ The Irish Land 
Question, through ‘‘A Perplexed Philosopher—is that 
private property in land is the cause of the poverty 
which accompanies progress or wealth. Judging from 
the bare, bald statements made by Mr. George and his 
disciples, one cannot help concluding at first blush that 
they hold private property in land to be-unjust. Mr. 
George heads one of his chapters in ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” thus: ‘*The Injustice of Private Property in 
Land.” In another chapter he states that private proper- 
ty inland is inconsistent with the best use of land, and in 
yet another that private property in land has no warrant 
in justice but stands condemned as the denial of natural 
rights. Mr. Michael Davitt, who learned his land 
theories from the lips of Mr. George, puts his teaching in 
still more startling form, when he says that private prop- 
erty in land is public robbery of the nation. I am well 

eaware of the fact that the reporters of some of the great 
dailies of New York had instructions to misrepresent the 
teachings of another of Mr. George’s school, the Rev. 
Dr. McGlynn. But when in the staid pages of the Dub- 
lin Lycewm we find the following statement attributed 
to him, we cannot help pausing and looking for a way 
out. It says: 

“T have taught and I shall continue to teach as long as I 
live, that land is rightfully the property of the people in 
common; and that private ownership of land is agaipst 
natural justice, no matter by what civil or ecclesiastical 
laws it may be sanctioned. And I[ would bring about in- 
stantly, if I could, such change of laws, allthe world over, 
as would confiscate private property in lands, without one 
penby of compensation to the miscalled owners.” 


The statements of these gentlemen and of their adher- 
ents throughout the country may appear startling at 
firat sight; but we must remember that reformers rarely 
state their position with severe precision and hardly ever 
with philosophical coldness. Mr. George and his more 
noted adherents lack that precision of statement which 
marks the utterances of the severeiy trained theologian, 
and the dogmatic accuracy which distinguishes the life- 
long student of the ‘‘dismal science” is conspicuously 
absent from their earlier annunciations. But Mr. George 
does not trouble himself very much with mere form, and 
not long ago he wrote: 

“T am not concerned with the form in which in that 
book (‘* Progress and Poverty”) I strove to present what I 
believe to be truth, but only with the truth itself.” 

The question to be solved resolves itself practically into 
this: Is the nationalization of land out of harmony with 
the teachings of Roman Catholic theology? What is 
held regarding land nationalization also stands good in 
relation to the single-tax theory or that politico-economic 
doctrine which claims for the State the right to take as fis- 
cal income the full rental value of all valuable land within: 
its borders. I have nothing whatever to say to this ques- 
tion as viewed from the standpoint of political economy. 
Close students, like W. H. Mallock, of London, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, say that Mr. George does: 
not prove his theory to be the best for humanity. But 
my investigation is in the domain of ethics, not of 
economics. 

As far back as 1886 the Most Rev. Archbishop Corri- 
gan, of New York, issued a pastoral condemning the 
teaching of Mr. George. A few priests, some of whom, 
like the late Monsignor Preston, were palpably unfit to 
deal with a difficult question of this kind, shared the 
e 
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same views as the Archbishopof New-York. From time 
to time even to this day we find statements in the press 
to the effect that Georgeism is opposed to the teaching of 
Roman Catholic theology, and is in fact formally con- 
demned by the Church. 

There is not even one writer of Roman Catholic the- 
ology who holds that Mr. George’s conclusions, either as 
to land nationalization, or as to the single-tax theory, 
which is practically the same thing, are unjust. Quite 
true, his statement, ‘‘ private property in land is unjust,” 
cannot be justified ; but it is not necessary for the truth 
of his conclusion, and he himself tells us that with this 
he is chiefly concerned. 

When certain ecclesiastics in the United States de- 
clared that Mr. George’s doctrine of State ownership of 
all land is immoral, according to the teaching of Roman 
Catholic theology, they stated what is not true. If they 
had said that his theory is insufficient as a remedy for 
the ills of society they would have some political econ- 
omists on their side. When they say that it is immoral 
teaching to hold that the State may be the sole owner of 
land they put themselves in direct contradiction to the 
unanimous teaching of Roman Catholic theology. A. 
writer in the Dublin Lyceum, a magazine published by 
the Jesuits, quotes eighty theologians in favor of the 
teaching that the State may be the sole owner of all land. 
They rest their reasoning on the fact that private prop- 
erty is based upon the Law of Nations. Me writer in 
The Lyceum says : 

“If private property is based upon the Law of Nations, 
and if the Law of Nations like all Positive Human Law is 
liable to be abrogated or repealed by human will, private 
property may be abolished. Particular social circum- 
stances will, no doubt, affect the morality of the abolition, 
what is desirable as well as valid in one place may be 
undesirable in another; but the abstract truth must be 
admitted that individual ownership is a product of posi- 
tive legislation, and may be forbidden by it.” 

The ownership of land is the theologians’ most 
popular example of a right founded upon the Law of 
Nations. Let me give from the same Lyceum writer a 
quotation bearing directly upon the question under 
consideration. He says: 


“The right of private ownership in land is based upon 
the Lawof Nations; the Law of Nations is positive human 
law ; all positive human law may rightfully be abrogated 
or repealed by legislative human authority, if the common 
good can be furthered by its abrogation ; therefore, the 
right of private ownership in land may be lawfully re- 
pealed by human legislation, and common ownership set 
up instead, if the change will make for the advantage of 
the nation. And yet we are told that to adopt the prin- 
ciples of land nationalization is to attack the very founda- 
tions of society, to contradict the very clearest teachings 
of the Catholic Church.”’ 

I turn to a few of the living theologians. As an off- 
set against the few churchmen in the United States who 
look upon Mr. George’s doctrine as immoral, there are 
ljeading ecclesiastics—students of economics as well as 
of theology—who have put themselves on record in 
favor of the morality of Mr. George’s teaching. Bishop 
Nulty, of Meath, has praised ‘‘ Progress and Poverty”; 
Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, has declared his adhesion 
to the principle of land nationalization ; Cardinal Man- 
ning is quoted as having said that he saw nothing to 
‘censure as un-ound in ‘Social Probleis.” 

It used to be said that Georgeism was condemned in the 
person of Dr. McGlynn. But Dr. McGlynn’s teaching 
-was examined by Archbishop Satolli, he was restored to 
his priestly functions without having to retractanything, 
and subsequently he was well received by the Holy 
Father at Rome. It seems that Mr. George’s theories 
recommended themselves to Dr. McGlynn’s reason and 
conscience ; hence, according to the teaching of Roman 
Catholic theology regarding the obligation of following 
one’s conscience, Dr. McGlynn was bound to accept 
them. ‘ 

Those who are anxious to make people believe that the 
‘conclusions of Mr. George are in direct antagonism to 
the teaching of Roman Catholic theology are very fond 
of referring to the Holy Father’s Encyclical on the 
*‘ Condition of Labor.” In order to give strength to their 
position they tried to show that this Encyclical was an 
infallible pronouncement of the Catholic Church. Every 
well-instructed Catholic knows that there is no exercise 
of the prerogative of Papal infallibility in the remarka- 
ble document just mentioned, It is not vested with the 
conditions which all theologians require for Papal infal- 
libility. There is not a word in it to show that the con- 
clusions of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” were ever even 
thought of by Leo XIII, there is not even a sylia- 
ble to brand with heresy those who refused its teach- 
ing. The Holy Father merely takes principles already 
established and applies them to questions of modern 
economics. It is not necessary to state here that the 
head of the Catholic Church does not claim infallibility 
in the application of principles nor in the domain of 
questions purely economic. But Papal encyclicals are 
sometimes put to curious uses. For instance, Church 

Progress, a bigoted and benighted Catholic paper pub- 

lished in St. Louis, claimed that the encyclical on the 

“‘ Condition of Labor” was not only an infallible pronun- 
ciamento but actually contained a condemnation of the 

teaching that the State has a #ght to instruct its sub- 
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jects. American ecclesiastics residing in Rome, who 
would naturally-be interested in the fate of Georgeism, 
told me that Pope Leo never thought of Mr. George 
when preparing his far-famed manifesto on the 
labor question. A doubtful condemnation is no 
condemnation, and there is not even a doubtful con- 
demnation of Mr. George’s conclusion regarding land. 
Wherever any intelligent consideration has been given 
by Roman Catholics to the teachings of Mr. George their 
judgment has been rather for him than against him. 
They do not see anything particularly damnable in the 
statement: equal right to the use of land; exclusive 
right to the product of labor. Mr. George’s remedy may 
be insufficient ; it does not, therefore, follow that it is 
unlawful. Not a single theological writer has declared 
it to be against the teachings of moral or of dogmatic 
theology, not one pontifical pronouncement has been 
shown to be at variance with it. 

Nor are there wanting theologians who state directly 
that common ownership may be introduced into any 
community, whether it be a monastery, a city or a king- 
dom. The feudal tenure was, ina way, land nationali- 
zation. The Indian chiefs, the ancient Irish chieftains, 
the heads of the Jewish tribes, held land according to the 
system of single tax or land nationalization. The early 
Christians abolished private ownership ; religious orders 
still hold property in common; the Jesuits carried out in 
Paraguay, as far as they were able, the teachings of Sir 
Thomas MBre’s Utopia. In view of these facts, of the 
traditional teaching of Roman Catholic theologians, of 
modern examples of ecclesiastical disciples, and of 
episcopal and papal declarations, men should be slow to 
shout heresy when they hear of some one who holds the 
theory of land nationalization. As far as Roman Catholic 
theology is concerned, it is of no consequence whether 
we accept the conclusions of ‘‘ Poverty and Progress,” 
by Henry George, or whether we cling to the teachings 
of “‘ Property and Progress,” by William Mallock. 

COLLEGE oF St. THomaSs, St. PavL, MINN. 
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DIGGINGS IN THE DESERT. 








BY PROF, C. L, HERRICK. 





Yes, the inconceivable has been realized, and here we 
are in the midst of the desert. The long, delicate paral- 
lels of the railroad, the only connecting link with civili- 
zation, blend in the mirage yonder with the obscurity 
which walls us in likea mist. The high tableland seems 
to offer but a precarious footing from which one might 
easily roll into the unfathomable. The eye longs for a 
hill ora tree, something to tie to. But, aside from the 
sage bush and tufts of grass so sear that we can hardly 
credit the fact that it furnishes nutritious forage for in- 
numerable herds, there is absolutely nothing but sand, 
sand, yellow and glistening, lying: in drifts and dunes 
and shifting like sea billows day by day. 

Here, pending the’ seemingly improbable return of a 
train, we must wait in as complete a desert as America 
need boast. True, it only requires water to convert this 
sand waste into an Eden, but, in this land of poco 
tiempo (pretty soon), where shall the healing springs 
arise? ‘*‘ Everything comes to him who waits.” Let us 
test the proverb, for, broken in spirit as well as body, 
Juan can only lie beneath his umbrella and wait in in- 
credulity of any life or beauty in such a waste. 

‘But younger and more hopeful eyes have already 
descried a score of mounds upon which clamber roly- 
poly pudgity marmots in absurdly inquisitive attitudes ; 
and yonder goes a yellow lizard with hieroglypbics in- 
scribed on bis flanks, and with him goes the boy; thus 
the desert is left to solitudeandtoJuan. Execrating the 
fate which deprived him of legs and eyes at once, he 
rolled helplessly upon a pillow of sand and sage bush and 
stared at the sand heap. But not long vacantly, for— 
can it be possible thata miniature volcano is in eruption 
beneath his nose? Certainly alittle puff of steam is issu- 
ing from asmall crater-like opening—now steadily, now 
intermittently it plays, when suddenly a bee in black and 
gold backs out of the orifice, runs backward a few inches, 
and begins to move slowly toward the hole leaving be. 
hind bim a wake of sand spray like a miniature stern- 
wheel propeller, So-ho, our fumarole was, after all, the 
burrow of a sand bee! For lack of eyes Juan brought 
from his pocket a triplet lens, and soon desert and deser- 
tion were forgotten. 

How energetic is our miner; how the sand flies from 
beneath his body, driven by the curiously clawed and 
bristled forefeet, while the creature stands curiously 
‘“astraddle” and works toward the opening, leaving a 
talus of sand behind. Down she plunges into the hole, 
from which issues a deluge of sand. All at once she re- 
appears and backs off, like a very zealous courtier, to the 
point of beginning. Now and then the loose sand crum- 
bles and threatens to ingulf the miner; but a brief cir- 
cuit brings her back apparently incapable of permanent 
disheartenment. Now a large fragment falls, but it is 
seized in the odd, toothed jaws, and the bee backs out to 
the end of the ‘‘ tailings” heap, when the lumpis given a 
kick which launches it far down the declivity. 

Occasionally earth is encountered too firm to yield to 
the shovel-like feet, but our excavator is provided for 
the emergency ; the upper lip, which, in most insects, is 
a soft flap used like the upper lip of the horse, is here 
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changed into a conical pick with which the earth is 
loosed and made ready for the shovels. Juan has his 
curiosity fully aroused when her beeship seems t> remem- 
ber other business, something in the culinary line perhaps, 
and turning about proceeds to kick directly toward her 
gallery until in a trice all traces of an opening have dis- 
appeared ; in fact, the bee has locked her door and gone. 

But who in all this vast wilderness would care to bur- 
glarize such a home as this? The question is soon an- 
swered, for the owner is scarcely out of sight when ared- 
bearded and red bodied mongrel bee of the tramp species, 
devoid of wings but active on its feet, begins a system- 
atic search, scraping a little here and peering into a 
cranny there, and often diving into an unguarded hole in 
the most businesslike way imaginable. Here then the 
robber stands confessed. But, whirr-r-r, dowg swoops 
the owner of the domicil, and our tramp has good rea- 
son to betake himself to flight and congratulate himself 
on finding a shelter from the enraged house mother. The 
deft way in which the entrance was concealed carried 
Juan back to green Ohio. The rustle of summer boughs 
and the ripple of cool waters is in his ears. Onsuch a 


#green bank as he may never see again he was reposing 


when he was witness of a scene of delightful domestic- 
ity. A gentle, motberly rabbit lay upon the sward with 
six fluffy children, whose eyes had never opened on a 
wicked world, reposing upon her ample bosom. Her tender 
eyes seemed filled with love and contentment. A slight rus- 
tle broke the spell. Baby buunies disappeared as by magic, 
and the mother, all a-quiver with alarm, kept her star- 
ing eyes steadily on the intruder while she deftly packed 
the entrance to the warren with earth and then, after 
patting it down with her forefeet, collected dry herbs 
and grass and with infinite patience and skill so disposed 
them over ihe fresh earth that most careful search could 
not detect the lost entrance. These operations finished, 
the mother cast on the intruder the most appealing look, 
as if conjuring him by every holy motive to respect her 
secret, and then slowly crept away. But such dreams 
have a rude awakening. A deep yellow cloud begins to 
loom in the west, a strange oppressiveness in the air 
and sundry flashes of lightning warn of astorm. Sud- 
denly a gloom as of night settles over all and a pall of 
sand envelops the world. The terrors of such a storm 
can only be appreciated by those that have met them 
upon the open plain. Each flying grain cuts like a 
needle and breath becomes almost impossible. Fortu- 
nately the gust is soon over and leaves the air cool and 
clarified as if by a thunder storm. Over the freshly 
swept sand surface one may now see the mining bees 
busily at work relocating their homes and dotting the 
surface far and wide with their prospect pits before 
finding the old entrance. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M, 
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THE COMING OF THE GRASSHOPPERS. . 


BY ALPHEUS SHERMAN CODY, 








THERE was a time when the potato plant grew in un- 
disturbed luxuriance, fresh and clean, without a single 
potato bug to eat away its leaves. It was not so long 
ago, either—eight or ten years; there are thousands of 
people throughout the United States who remember well 
the coming of the pestilential, dirty little creatures, who 
pave not ceased to be a most annoying pest ever 
since. There was a time, too, long ago—that is, about 
twenty years, not quite—when grasshoppers had never 
been heard of on the plains of Nebraska. Then one day 
they came, whence nobody knew. They all came in a 
day and lit on us, and that was practically the end of us. 

I think it was the year 1875, memorable for being the 
year of the hailstorm and the drouth and the grass- 
hoppers, which came in orderly succession. At that 
time we lived on a small fruit farm not so very far from 
the city of Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska. The hail- 
storm came about the first of July, and such a hail- 
storm! There was so much hail that one could scoop up 
a washbasin full of hailstones from the ground at one 
scoop. The wind blew so hard it took two men to put in 
a window which had been removed from its casing on 
account of the oppressive heat. The house shook and 
trembled as if a demon’s hands were upon it, and the 
whole earth seemed possessed. The next morning I 
went with my father to look at the young fruit trees. 
The north side, whence the storm had come, was bat- 
tered on each tree as if a blacksmith had gone along 
with his hammer and carefully pounded the whole side 
of the tree until the bark was ready to peel off. Indeed, 
the bark was broken in many places, and that side of 
the trees was forever scarred and scabbed from the beat- 
ing of that furious hailstorm. The watermelon vines, I re- 
member, were in such ragsas one finds on the worst New 
York or London street beggar. The corn was stripped 
from top to bottom, and the ground was covered with 
fragments of leaves beaten from every possible plant or 
shrub that had such things as leaves. It was a clear, 
sunshiny, warm July day after that famous hailstorm, 
the one pre-eminent hailstorm of the plains; but the 
marks of devastation wereon every side, as if an army 
had passed through. 2 

The day following that great hailstorm the ground was 
soaked with water, indeed, but no other single drop fell 
from the clouds until late in the following September. 
The hailstorm was followed by a great drought. Each 
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day in July the hot sun poured dowsi unbroken on the 
wide, dry, parched plains and vast ulating hills, and 
not even a friendly shower came along to cool us. Every 
day the wind blew hot and steady and sultry from the 
south. The ground about the house door was hard like 
bricks baked in a kiln, and the fields had cracks where 
the dry soil split open. The wheat and oats had been 
harvested, but the corn, already battered by the hail, 
grew yellow and dry, the ears only half filled out, the 
brown tassels appeared earlier than usual, and instead 
of growing to the immense hight of twelve or fourteen 
or sixteen feet, which it sometimes attained on the side 
of the field nearest the creek, it stopped growing at eight 
or ten feet. The small fruit trees dried up and withered. 
Everything was seared as if a hot iron had passed over 
it, scorching it. Wagon-loads upon wagonloads of water 
were hauled from the cool, never-failing well to water 
the strawberry plants which else would have died quite, 
and also to preserve such of the vegetables as we must 
live upon. 

It was a memorable summer, indeed, to the poor 
farmer. But the worst of his ills was not yet upon 
him. The spring bad been full of promise. ‘ The wheat, 
which had been cut before the hail came, was the best 
we had ever had. The whole spring until July had 
been moist and propitious and full of promise. But with 
that terrible hailstorm began disaster, and disaster piled 
on disaster until it seemed that there would be literally 
nothing left to eat or wear or even think upon in hope. 
The last of the great disasters was the coming of the 
grasshoppers. 

Up to that time grasshoppers had never been seen or 
known on the plains. We had not even heard of them 
or their coming. It was well on in August, and the 
drouth had done its worst to the corn, It wasa hot, 
sultry day, as parched aad dry as all the days before. 
The sky was clear but for the usual haze that never left 
it, the haze of wearing heat. About noon my®father 
came up from the field and summoned us to see some- 
thing that looked like snow. The air about the sun 
seemed filled with snowflakes, thick, innumerable, and 
flitting rapidly as snowflakes do. But snowflakes and 
the clear atmosphere and the hot day were quite incom- 
patible things. They could not be snowflakes; but what 
else could they be? We racked our brains in vain toim- 
agine. Perhaps it was some kind of a cyclone which 
had lifted leaves and dust and other such things into the 
air. But there were no signs of that; and. every one of 
the snowflakes was of a regular size, with no such irreg- 
ularity as sticks and branches and leaves carried into the 
air would present. 

We ate dinner in puzzled uncertainty as to what was 
hanging over us. But two hours later it was painfully 
apparent what the snowflakes in the sun really were. 
They were full-grown grasshoppers. By four o’clock the 
air was clear and serene, and the grasshoppers were 
with us. They were not a few thousand insects, miser- 
able little pests ! flitting about in the air and getting into 
your face when you were out-of-doors. They were mil- 
lions upon millions. The trees became brown with them. 
They covered the corn as some insects will literally hide 
from view a leaf, sometimes. They were hungry, too, 
and began to eat. Leaves, cornstalks, the bark of trees, 
anything and everything was needed to fill this raven- 
ons army that had fallen upon us from heaven. One 
went out-of-doors and stepped on scores at each stride. 
They crawled up your trousers legs, and under women’s 
skirts, They made holes in the cloth fly-netting and 
came into the house. They plumped hard into your face 
with a little whacking sting wherever you went or did 
not go. Everything seemed alive with them. 

I was young then, and was filled simply with a curious 
wonder. But asI think of it now, lam sure my father 
must have been quite overpowered with discouragement 
when he saw what te grasshoppers really meant. He 
saw on the first day that they had alighted to get a 
square meal, and certainly meant to have it. But day 
after day they lingered and new terrors developed in 
them. They had alighted to lay their eggs. The soft 
earth in the plowed fields seemed to please them for 
this purpose, and each day you might see grasshoppers, 
an inch and a half or two inches long, boring their tails 
into the ground until only their heads remained above. 
There they would stay from morning until night, and 
then go away. If you examined this earth nest when 
the bird had flown, you would find a soft, silky cocoon 
filled with innumerable small, pulpy eggs which meant a 
whole crop of grasshoppers the following spring. 

Another peculiarity which these pests had, was that 
they would hop about from field to field. They evidently 
selected the choicest food first, and when that was gone 
tackled the less appetizing. Some farmers thought they 
were going to escape measurably, but the thought was 
vain. The grasshoppers stayed several weeks, and dur- 
ing that time they went through pretty much everything. 
They were frightfully thorough beasts. Little butstalks 
and stems were left when they had done with corn or 
trees or vines or shrubs. 

But some day they would go, and some day it would 


rain, and during that terrible visit of the grasshoppers - 


we did little but pray for the coming of the end. “If 
they should go away pretty soon, and if it should rain, 
the corn might eome out again and we would get some- 
thing,” said my father. But as day after day passed, 
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hope faded little by The crops for that year were 
practically ruined, there in the ground were the 
grasshopper eggs to begin the next year with. - 

I do not remember just how long our visitors stayed, 
but it must have been close to a month. We had begun 
to cut the parched, wiry grass for hay, which had been 
too tough for the strong-backed insects. We cut it 

ly, and in desperation, fearing that it alone 





- #vould have to feed the horses and cattle through the 


long, cold winter, when the thermometer would be thirty 


_ below zero, as it was now a hundred and ten above in 
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the shade. But at last one morning they went. Early 
in the morning the air was once more filled with snow- 
flakes in the sun, and the pestiferous, crawling insects 
were no more. They had not been ordinary grasshop- 
pers, such as you find in English hay. They were long, 
strong, broad-winged, broad-backed locusts, such as John 
the Baptist ate, I suppose ; tho we never thought but to. 
keep out of our mouths these foes who devoured us. 

But at last they were gone. There were the eggs, how- 
ever, and, sure enough, the next spring, as soon as it was 
warm, the crop of young grasshoppers matured. They 
were much smaller than their fathers and mothers who 
had devoured us, and I think they never grew so large. 
They were especially numerous in low, damp, warm 
spots; but as the crops began to grow and the weather 
grew warmer, they hopped about from field to field as 
their forebears had done, and, like them, stripped off 
as much as they could. Fortunately it was a moist, 
luxuriant spring, and the grasshoppers were not nearly 
so numerous as they had been the year before. They 
did a good deal of damage; but we did not mind them 
after all the experiences of the year before. They laid 
eggs, as their ancestors had done, and ever after we had 
a small crop of hoppers each spring. But they grew 
fewer and fewer, and now I presume there are practi- 
cally 5 

How we got through that winter, afcer the hail and the 
drouth and the grasshoppers, I do not know. I believe 
there were a few shriveled ears of corn to be picked in 
December, but what else there was I do not know. I 
think we must have lived chiefly on faith and hope. 
But faith and hope were not a bad thing in Nebraska ; for 
I remember there was one year when potatoes grew so 
vigorously that they could not be sold for ten cents a 
wagonload, and rotted inthe ground. And there was 
one year the peach orchard bore so many peaches that 
the ground was covered with rotting ones which we 
could not pick. There were great, luscious round ones, 
as big as a man’s two fists, which we sold by the bushel 
for a good price. There was a year, too, when we had 
several hundred bushels of strawberries which we sold 
on contract for nineteen cents a quart. There wasa 
year, too, when our five thousand dollar farm sold for 
twenty thousand dollars. But that was three years after 
my father died, and wehad sold that same farm ourselves 
for three thousand dollars less than the five thousand it 
cost us. It was not the fault of the farm, however, or 
the plains of Nebraska whose memory I have enshrined, 
that wesold the farm so cheap. 

New York City, 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











*WueN one is ill, and cannot get “out and about,” is 
the time for reading new bbuks and re-reading old ones. 
Of the first there is not so great a plenty of good ones as 
the reviewers would lead one to expect; it is not 
creditable to play tricks on a sick man, but those one or 
two lines ‘‘ suitable for extract,” which are found even in 
unfavorable notices, have much to answer for in the way 
of misleading him. He has not read the whole notice, 
but only those.plums out of what may have been other- 
wise a rather plain cake ; he sees in the book advertise- 
ments ‘a striking story,” well fitted to while away a 
weary hour, “‘ an excellent specimen of its class,” and so 
on, These are often very tedious performances and dear 
even at the twopence per volume which is charged for 
them at the local circulating library. Upon the whole it 
is safer for the invalid to invest his twopence in some old 
literary favorite, which he hopes has somewhat fallen 
out of his recollection ; and the longer it is the better, 
We cannot afford to hurry over a pleasure when there 
may be no other pleasure to come. Now is the time for 
a critical opinion of an author, not as regards his style 
but his story. The most slipshod writer of all our great 
novelists is probably Anthony Trollope, but when con- 
fined to the sofa with (say) his ‘‘Three Clerks” in our 

hand, mere method of expression does not trouble one. 

The chief fault of the book seems to be its brevity ; our 
pleasure, like that of stroking the kitten’s back, is too 

short-lived. What theinvalid delights in is some piéce 

de résistance, a cut-and-come-again article such as ‘‘Mid- 
dlemarch,” which, truth to say, when he was in health 
seemed to him a little stodgy. It is certainly a work of 
great genius, tho less attractive than most of the shelf 
fellows of ‘Adam Bade.” I think Mr. Casaubon and 

Mr, Brook are as true a pair of bores as were ever de- 

scribed, and yet of such a totally different kind. What 

admirable portraits are Caleb Garth, and Lydgate and 

Fred Vincey! It is not till one has tinished the book 

that onereflects upon the number and variety of its dram- 
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atis persone. No doubt the writer had the same inten- 
tention in her mind as the author of “ Cranford,” namely 
to describe the inhabitants of a neighborhood; but the 
way she goes about it is entirely different, and the map 
is, of course, on a much more extensive scale. If you 
read, as I have been doing, one of these books immedi- 
ately after the other, the sense of the immense variety of 
literary genius, even when it deals with the same topic, 
cannot fail to impress you. 

A lecture has been delivered at the British Association 
at Oxford upon ‘‘The Anthropological Significance of 
Ticklishness.” In old times, it seems, man was a still 
more ticklish subject than to-day ; his sense of humor 
was less developed, and if you wanted to get a laugh out 
of him you had to tease the soles of his feet with a 
straw. This was a joke certain of appreciation. The 
audience at Oxford had the privilege of seeing the argu- 
ments of the professor in charge of the subject demon- 
strated on living objects, children and monkeys. Let 
u3 hop; this was not done without the consent of the 

tients ; for tho some people are not sensitive to tick- 
ling, others cannot endure the operation without the 
most intense torments none the less terrible because 
they are not akin to pain. In that most popular story, 
‘* Valentine Vox,” the comic character of the narrative 
is interrupted by a scene in a madhouse, where the vic- 
tim, who is quite sane, has his feet tickled with a feath- 
er, so as to be temporarily driven mad in readiness for 
the arrival of the Government Inspector. Ihave not 
read the book for these forty years, but I still remember 
the ghastly horror of that particular chapter. 

Iam not sure that the new discovery of autographic 
telegraphy will be for the general good. It will, no 
doubt, be an advantage to have our telegrams authenti- 
cated, but it will make correspondence with some of our 
friends (whom we can all of us name) less easy than at 
present. Their handwriting was always more or less 
undecipherable, but when they “ wired” to us their 
meaning was plain; ‘‘ their telegraph hand,” as I once 
heard it put, “‘ was so much clearer than their writing 
hand”; and now it seems we are to lose their telegraph 
hand. They themselves will probably be unaware of 
this calamity. Few of them think that caligraphy is 
their strong point, but most of them know “ people who 
write much worse than they do”—which we do not. The 
original of the counsel in Pickwick who wrote three 
hands, one of which no one could read but himself, an- 
other which his clerk could read, and a third which no- 
body could read, was John Bell of the Chancery Bar, 
and he did not ‘‘ think his handwriting was so very bad.”’ 
It was said of Archdeacon Coxe’s hand that it was more 
like a fuot, and that a club foot; but he himself had a 
better opinion of it, The worat hand I ever read—I 
mean ever saw, forIcould never read it—was Dean 
Stanley’s; next to him—but I spare the living. I do 
wish they were a little more aware of their infirmity. 
How different from the modest Frenchman who wrote 
to his Archbishop, ‘‘O.at of respect, sir, I write to you 
with my own hand; but to facilitate the reading I send 
you acopy, which I have caused my amanuensis to 
make.” It is said that nowadays there is no excuse for 
bad handwriting, since one’s correspondent has only to 
use the typewriter ; ‘“ only that and nothing more”; but 
unfortunately it is ten to one that a man who writes ill 
is utterly incapacitated from learning that ingenious in- 
strument, which requires such nicety of touch. 

What has been done with the three-volume novel has 
been done very quickly ; not long ago I was speculating 
upon the possible consequence of its decease, and now we 


. are told it is as good as dead. There is something brutal 


in this abruptness. The fact that this form of publica- 
tion has been familiar to us for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury might alone have pleaded for a little more consid- 
eration. What strikes every one who has been behind 
the scenes is the sudden change of front that has taken 
place in the attitude of the circulating libraries toward 
it. For years we have been led to believe that it was 
the form most favored by them. . The guinea subscrip- 
tion only included one volume, so that one of these works 
counted as three; moreover, readers who panted for 
their denouement were induced to increase their sub- 
scriptions in order to getthem. It was certainly con- 
sidered by the libraries as advantageous tothem. When 
a very young author, I remember the fact of a story I 
had to sell being objected to by an enterprising publisher 
because it was only in two volumes. ‘Had it been in 
three,” he said ‘‘ we could have givea you a better price 
for the copyright.” I also remember that tho upon that 
plea he purchased it ata reduced figure, he afterward 
managed to publish it in three volumes. 

As to the publisher, it is notorious that the three-vol- 
ume form was the most remunerative, especially as re- 
spected a new author, since the initial expenses of ad- 
vertising were no greater in the case of three volumes 
than in that of one or two. As to the libraries, one of 
the neatest ways in which a publisher used to reject a 
worthless work in one volume was to lay it upon their 
shoulders : ‘“‘ We regret to say that novels in less than 
three volumes do not find favor with the libraries.” No 
author, however audacious, could offer to supply a de- 
ficiency so enormous by aid of padding, while all offen- 
sive observations upon want of literary merit were thus 
rendered unnecessary. And now all of a sudden we are 
told that neither author nor publisher nor circulating 
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library prefer the three-volume novel, but, on the con- 
trary, have long been convinced of its futility. I can 
only say that somewhere or other there must have been 
a good deal of lying about this matter. 


Lowpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS OF 
WOMEN. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE Academy Loan Exhibition of the Portraits of 
Women is a new departure in this country. The an- 
nouncement has excited the greatest interest in artistic 
circles. It is, like the Horse Show, a society affair, and, 
like the great ball of the winter, it is a charitable affair, as 
it is held in the interest of the St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopedic Hospital. From its first day, with its dis- 
play of beauty and wealth and decoration and sumptuous 
entertainment, all the month until the twenty-fourth, may 
it meet the hopes of its charitable projectors and of its en- 
ergetic manager, Mr. William A. Coffin! 

For artists and the public this exhibition is a lesson in 
technic, a review of the history of protraiture from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth céntury, a mirror of costumes, 
a@ means of comparison of American and foreign, Qgencient 
and modern painting, and a combat of giants as decorative 
as @ rose garden. 

In speaking of the decorative effect, reference is not in- 
tended to the immense golden-armored images which 
greet the visitor at the entrance with their wooden stare, 
nor the great carvings and twisted pillars, nor the wonder- 
fal tapestries draped about the paintings, but to the por- 
traits themselves. Glance down that long wall, beautiful 
with the faces and forms of lovely and gracious women, 
ranged in long lines through the circuit of the rooms, 
never repeating each other in pose or dress or expression, 
and confess that the portraits themselves are the decora- 
tions. Women are the prettiest things in the world, and 
the portrait painter is their prophet. 

In the first glance we are struck by several patent facts. 
First, the American portraitists have always held their 
own with the English, from the time of Benjamin West, 
P.R.A, to the present of Sargent and Whistler. Second, 
the painter who succeeds and leaves his mark for poster- 
ity, is not only aclever draughtsman but one who knows 
the cunning of pigments and the sweep of the brush. He 
grasps his subject and sees every part while painting one. 
Alltnese portraits are drawn well enough—some of thé 
most successful men are not always careful in drawing. 
Look at that one example of Zorn, the shoulders out of 
drawing, the one visible hand as big as the two should be! 
Bat it is Zorn, and a worthy possession. 

The South room is always the most effective. Here are 
ladies as seen by the Messrs. Thayer, Carolus-Duran, Chase, 
Sargent, Bonnat, Beckwith, Chartran, Leighton, Dewing, 
Madrazo, and Gervex. 

The portrait of Miss French (the Hon. Mrs. Eaton), by 
Mr. Abbott Thayer, is a really great portrait. The young 
lady stands with the horse’s head over her shoulder, her 
bare hand showing its fingertips over its nose, the other 
hand, gloved with many wrinkling folds, hanging at her 
side. The horse’s head expresses equine felicity. The bit 
and bridle are placed with masterly certainty ; the touch 
of gray-white, perhaps a crack in the door, over the saddle, 
gives the completing accent to the background, allin an 
‘indescribable, palpitating, warm gray, relieving and en- 

veloping the petite, dark figure and the sweet face 
crowned with auburn hair. This is quite unlike the un- 
certain work which Mr. Thayer has been exhibiting re- 
cently, He has always a poetic charm, an elevation of 
style; to that, in this portrait, headis the bravura of 
Sargent and the simplicity of Whistler. 

In the center of an end wall is an immense stand- 
ing portrait of Mrs. William Astor, in a trained blue 
satin gown against an orange background. It gives 
one a gigantic impression, as a large, standing por- 
trait is apt to do. The painter, M. Carolus-Duran, 
has been the master of many of our painters ; he is repre- 
sented by five canvases in this exhibition. In glancing at 

the beautiful, sitting portrait of Mrs. Marquand, by Sar- 
gent, the center of the opposite wall, one wonders if the 
painting of Carolus-Duran is not a bit noisy and thick of 
utterance. The portrait of Mrs. Marquand has had time 
to mellow since it was painted, and it suggests what Sar- 
gent’s portraits will be when they are as old as the Copleys 
and Stewarts, or even as old as the beautiful profile por- 
trait by Healey, which hangs in one of the angles of the 


sameroom. This is such a portrait as one would wish to - 


possess of agrandmother. Mr. Healey, 1803-1894, began by 
painting Daniel Webster and all great men of his day, 
and later, in Europe, he painted pope and king and em - 
peror. And when we consider the beautiful face of this old 
lady, her pink-tinged cap with the white of its lace wings 
merged in the white of the down edged satin scarf, sweep- 
ing below the waist over her quaint garnet gown, we are 
glad that Mr. Healy was in the succession of those who 
have upheld American painting abroad since the time of 
Benjamin West. 

The nine large portraits by Sargent, four of them hung 
in this room, are very unlike in comp sition and color; 
but each shows a new phase of his masterful painter 
quality, clear insight, and quick, sure grasp. 

In the middle of the South wall an interesting group 
centers about the artistic little half-leagth of Mrs. Stan- 
ford White, by Mr. Dewing. In another room he shows 
that he is quite capable of sensitive modulations in han- 
dling a life-size portrait ; yet it is appropriate that one of 
his little enchanted ladies should represent him at this 
central point of the priacipal wall of the principal room. 
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Above it is Mr. Sargent’s sketchy portrait of Mrs. Frank D. 
Millet, and near by are Madrazo’s Mrs. King and M. Bon- 
nat’s portrait of Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding. Thisisa 
triumph of truthfulness and plain, honest dealing with a 
face which cannot pretend to beauty, but manages to be 
extremely interesting without it. M. Bonnat is best 
krown by his portraits of men, which he hews out with 
strokes of the brush; but he is represented here in a milder 
veih by three portraits, one of them that of Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton. 

Miss Beaux, Miss Cassatt, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, Mrs. 
Amanda Brewster Sewell and Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood lead the list of the twelve women who represent 
their sex in this exhibition. Miss Beaux has, perhaps, 
never attempted so large and intricate compositions as 
Mr. Sargent; butshe succeeds in painting everything which 
she attempts with a free, flowing brush, easy mastery, true 
and brilliant color and good character. Mrs. Sherwood’s 
water-color study shows Miss Beaux at work, and even the 
way she sets her palette. Miss Cassatt’s portrait of her 
mother reading the Figaro is strong and knowing, and not 
so distinctly impressionistic as her later work, soon to be 
seen at Durand-Ruel’s. By the way, where are the impres- 
sionists ’ Mr. Robert Reid is here, but where are Mr. 
Weir and Messrs. Benson and Tarbell ? 

Mr. Chase and Mr. Porter are each represented by seven 
portraits. Mr. Porter’s work is essentially solid and pains- 
taking. It has strong passages, and he is generally suc- 
cessful in likeness. Mr. Chase is a more brilliant manipu- 
lator of paint, and his rendering of textures is excellent. 
His fi is flesh, his satin is satin. High as Mr. Chase 
stands among the brothers of the brush, he has not 
passed the limit of growth. His lady in a white crape 
shawl, shown last spring at the American Artists, 
leaves one cold in spite of its many virtues. But 
one of the portraits which he exhibits now for 
the first time is full of entrain. It represents Mrs. 
Chase in an open, fur-trimmed cloak, the lining copper- 
colored, The gold touch in her hair repeated in the slight 
couch of the gold girdle clasp against the dark gown; the 
background, a rich green melting into the deep red of the 
floor, her face petite and spirituelle, make a charming 
color scheme. Mr. Chase perhapsis going to an extreme 
in reducing the scale of his sitters, from the point of view 
of the exhibition, but not from the point of view of the 
private house and collection. A recent little pastel of a 
seated lady in bright hued but simple costume just sings 
with delight in his use of that charming medium. It re- 
minds one of some one’s definition of beauty—expression 
forexpression’s sake! It hangs neara number of pastels, 
copies by Mr. J. Wells Champney, treated in a very differ- 
ent but not less capable manner. Mr. Champney is wel- 
comed abroad as the very best possible copyist. The ease 
and exactness with which he transcribes these old pastels 
is incredible. Each summer he brings home new copies as 
suggestions for the poses of his many sitters. His copies 
from Nattier of the Duchesse d’Orleans, Mesdames Sophie 
and Adelaide of France and Madame Victorie by Nattier, 
are pot ashamed to hang by an original Nattier; and his 
Marie Antoinette, by Mme. Vigée Le Brun, hangs near 
three origiual portraits by the same painter of the same 
fated Queen. A Marie Antoinette by Peronneau is also in 
the collection. 


Mr. Whistler is but poorly represented by a lady in rid- 
ing habit, whose head (his fault or hers ?) has the color and 
expression of a Japanese doil; and The Great Bismarck 
painter, Herr von Lenbach, by a head slightly rubbed in 
in sepia and touched with color. 

An excellent portrait by the late Wyatt Eaton, of Mrs. 
R. W. Gilder, Mr. Coffin’s excellent portrait of Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, and Mr. Aug. St. Gauden’s bas- 
relief bust of the same lady, with Mr. Adams’s bas-relief 
of Miss Mary Shepherd Greene, can receive but short men- 
tion. A canvas by Sir Frederick Leighton, four masterly 
portraits by M. Cabanel, and several by M. Jules Lefebvre, 
must all be looked at from the point of view of the 
draughtsman rather than of the painter. 

The selection, made on a double basis, to secure the por- 
traits of society women painted, if possible, by great art- 
ists, and the portraiture of great artists, if possible, of 
society women, has admitted some work which the jury 
would have liked to exclude. 

There are a few very bad thingsin this beautiful exhi- 
bition, for not all the society people know the difference 
between a painter and a person who manipulates the 
newspapers and advertises himself adroitly. We do not 
admire the photographical and mechanical work in Mr. 
Muller-Ury’s portrait of Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield and 
Mr. Munzig’s portrait of Mrs. William Seward Webb. So 
great a master as M. Cabanel even suffers a descent (as in 
his lady in blue) when he paints from a photograph. The 
cause of the decline of Sir John Millais, Bart., in his great 
canvas is not so easy of diagnosis unless it has been with 
him artistically as with Wordsworth politically : 

“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat, 
Found the one gift of which Fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote.” 
If, as reported, this canvas cost $10,000, it is very patri- 
otic to hang it where it can be compared with the modest- 
ly paid productions of our own painters. 

Another portrait, which is disappointing from the name, 
is an immense canvas containing yards of palms, divans 
and rich accessories and—a lady in the midst. 

The consideration of the early painters, of canvases 
slashed by British rapiers or untouched even by time, and 
of the many choice miniatures in cases and on the walls, 
must be left for another paper. 

New York City. 








THE physicians who examined the brain of the late 
Professor Helmholtz, of Berlin, have stated that it was 
one of the most remarkable they had ever seen or heard 
of. 
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Sanitary, 


THE question is often asked, ‘‘Iscancer increasing ?”’ 
and in conversation, and casual newspaper paragraphs, the 
assertion is frequently and confidently made, that it is 
much more frequent than formerly, What are the facts ? 
The examination of voluminous medical statistics in Eu- 
ropean hospitals and annuity companies does not bear out 
the statement. In days of less close and discriminating 
diagnosis than the present, many swellings and tumors 
were called cancers that do not belong in the category. 
But many growths that the doctors call “‘ benign” when 
young andsmall, become ‘“‘ malign’’ with the lapse of time ; 
and the safe way is to have them removed as soon as dis- 
covered. Now that surgery is rendered painless by anes- 
thetics, and safe by the ‘‘surgically clean” instruments 
and dressings used, there is little excuse for a person’s not 
taking the wise course—instant eradication ; in other realms 
than the moral should we beware the ‘‘ beginnings of evil.’» 
So, no matter how tiny and seemingly innocent, 
have the abnormal thing cut out. At 106th Screet 
and Central Park West stands one of the newest of 
the eighty-one hospitals of the city of New York. 
It is a costly structuce as hospital buildings go, and 
is built on a plan which is supposed to give patients 
the full benefit of every possible ray of sunlight, and here 
as in all the cancer hospitals of thiscouutry and of Europe, 
men of keen and original minds are doing their utmost to 
soive the problem of the cause and cure of one of the most 
formidable of diseases—a disease that is sometimes reck- 
oned the ‘““reproach of the medical profession’; and now 
that so many diseases are explained through bacteriology, 
a host of students, micrescope in hand, are peering at** sec- 
tions” and hoping that the dictum, ** There is nothing hid- 
den that shall not be made known” is to be verified by re- 
vealing the mystery of cancer. A recent movement that 
has its center in Paris, and finds a leading spirit in Dr. 
Verneuil, is known as the Anti-Cancer League. Its mem- 
bers are prominent medical men, and it desires the earnest 
co-operation of pathologists, biologists,miscroscopists, sur- 
geonsand men engaged in veterinary practice, the world 
over. It asks geographers and explorers to make observa- 
tions that will show the effect of race and climate in pro- 
ducing or in modifying it. It requests country doctors to 
keep careful records of their cases, and offers prizes for the 
reports of original investigations ; and they expect to pub- 
lish any case that shows a real advance in knowledge. ‘he 
League is in a flourishing condition, and asks ship 
surgeons and army medical officers to unite in this truly 
philanthropic work. The memberships fee is four dullars 
a year, and any one who hasa valuable communication to 

make, should address, Dr. Paul Reclus, Paris. 

....More than thirty years ago, it occured to some people 
in Christiania, Norway, thata great economy in the prep- 
aration of food for people of limited means might be 
introduced by a steam kitchen. The population of the 
place was then about 75,000. It was an experiment, at 
first, instituted ‘‘ for the purpose of enabling people of 
moderate means to obtain a good wholesome dinner at a 
low price.” The builuing is of brick, two stories high, aud 
placed in the busiest part of the city. For the first few 
years the capital invested, $25,000, paid no dividends; but it 
served its primary purpose. An engine of tweuty-five 
horse power furnishes the steam for the seven huge cast- 
iron cauldrons, and all that is needed for kitchen, laundry, 
dining-room, and doing all the chopping of sausages, the 
manufacture of force meat, etc. The greatest discrimina- 
tion is brought to bear on the selection of meats and vege- 
tables, and high intelligence in its preparation. The 
dinners are sold in two ways—to be eaten on the premises, 
seated at a table—for seven and a half cents, or, to be eaten 
beyond the premises at six and a half cents. On Saturdays 
it was arranged to meet the desire for a greater variety, 
even at an enhanced cost, that there should be fur- 
nished two meals for consumption off the premises, 
one at seven one-half, one at eleven cents—the higher price 
of course for the greater variety. On this holiday, for the 
meals that were consumed on the premises, nine cents and 
twelve and one-quarter cents were charged; note that all 
items are calculated so closely that the ‘ quarter cent” is 
not overlooked ; and when the daily averaye of more than 
2,000 people who dine there is considered, it will be seen 
that its consideration is wise. Everything is clean to fas- 
tidiousness, the place is constantly growing in favur, and 
now the original debt is paid off, and for twenty years it 
has paid dividends of six per cent. annually, and has a re- 
serve fund of near $30,000. The cooking so commends itself 
that many others besides the poor patronize it. Last year 
they bought 771,000 pounds of meat and 1,040,400 pounds of 
potatoes. There is a long list of salted meats, fish, etc., 
and another of various vegetables. The most notable 
omission is eggs, but of bread they bought 112,788 loaves, 
and of milk 105,000 quarts. In these “hard times,” when 
the incomes of many are strained to the last point to keep 
body and soul together, it seems well that we should study 
the features of such a tested experiment as this, 


.... We have Labor Day, and Hospital Sunday and other 
memorial occasions; but the English Churchman goes 
ahead of the record, and proposes a Sanitation Sunday. 
The Church Sanitary Association suggests that theseventh 
Sunday after Trinity be known as Sanitation Sunday, be- 
cause the Gospel for the day contains the record of Christ’s 
disciples distributing wholesome food to those who were 
already in the enjoyment of fresh air, pure water and 
abundant light, thereby indicating the Divine will that 
man shall enjoy fullness as well for the body as for the 
soul,” 


....-Among the triumphs of modern surgery people are 
apt to overlook the suffering from what formerly was sup- 
posed to be the inevitable “‘ surgical fever.”” which now is 
wholly avoided by an antisepsis that keeps the fever-breed- 
ing microbes out, Before 1874 the mortality from amputa- 
tions was 40 per cent.,from 1874 to 1888 it was 14.2 per cent.; 
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and now that our hospitals are prdVidea with operating 
theaters where with marble walls and glass doors and 
solidly tesselated stone floors and glass cabinets, one gets 
& newconception of the phrase “surgically clean,” each 
year is steadily bringing the percentage down. In the 
Crimean War—now forty years ago—the mortality from 
amputation was 63 per cent. In the London University 
College Hospital, in 1875 it was 16.1 per cent., but it has 
steadily fallen, till, in 1890, it was only 6.9 per cent. \ 


Vv 








Science. 


THE Boston Herald gives an interesting account of ex- 
periments by Professor Ebert in producing light directly 
from electric currents, without loss of heat: 


* Professor Ebert has deduced the laws according to which 
apparatus should be constructed to produce light by means of 
high frequency electric currents, without converting most of the 
energy into heat. He has obtained a light of about one-thirteenth 
of a candle, with an expenditure of only about 1-1,500th to 2,000th 
part of the energy required in the amylacetate standard candice 
lamp. The comparison would, of course, be somewhat less fayor- 
able with the incandescent electric light, but nevertheless the 
difference would still be very great. The light efficiency of an 
incandescent lamp is said to be about five per cent., which means 
that ninety-five per cent. is converted into heat and five per cent, 
into light; from this it would appear that the greatest possible 
efficiency which can be expected is twenty times as great as that 
of the incandescent lamp, assuming that the five per cent. which 
is now converted into light is converted as efficiently as it is in 
the cold phosphorescent lights. He furthermore expresses the 
belief that by proportioning the apparatus according to the laws 
which he gives, very bright lights (how bright is, unfortunately, 
not stated) can be generated with only an expenditure of some 
millionths of a watt. Professor Ebert’s new lamp is described as 
consisting of a glass bulb containing paste of a greenish-blue 
luminous paint on a glass tube inserted in the bulb; on the out- 
side of the bulb and symmetical to the paste of paint, were two 
rings of tinfoil with contact wires to which the circuit was con- 
nected ; cathode rays perpendicular to the bulb were produced 
and were almost invisible, but on the surface of the luminous 
paint a bright phosphorescent light was produced: the candle- 
power was estimated as one-fortieth to one-thirtieth of a candle, 
the consumption of energy being extremely small; he estimates 
it as about 1,500 to 2,000 times as small as in the amylacetate 
standard candle lamp; the light isa mixture of greenish-blue 
and yellow, and if the yellow could be obtained by itself the light 
would be like that from a gas or petroleum lamp. He believes it 
possible in this way to construct bright lights which consume 
only some millionths of a watt; these high frequency currents 
cannot be sent along lines, and must, therefore, be generated in 
a small apparatus close to the lamp.” 





..--[t is well known that snakes have usually a sing] e 
lung, with a rudiment of the other. According to Cope’s 
investigations, snakes, like the boas, with vertigial hind 
limbs, possess two well-developed lungs, one of which is 
larger, than the other. In the striped snake and allies 
(Colubroidea), the right lung is generally present, but of 
minute size. 


----An adult specimen of the sole, fifteen inches long 
with symmetrical eyes, has occurred on the British coast. 
It was as usual in all respects except that the left eye had 
retained its position on the left side of the head, and was 
nearly opposite to the right eye. The colors were normal, 
the right side being brown, and the left side white. 








School and College. 


THE very nearly complete returns of registration in all 
departments of Yale College show that there are about 
2,387 students this year. As compared with previous years 
this indicates an advance on last year of 170, of 400 or mdre 
over 1892, and of more than 70 over 1890. The increase is 
pretty well distributed in the various departments except 
the theological ; in that there has been a decrease from 139 
in 1890 to 119, the lowest point being reached in 1892, when 

- there were 109. The medical department has increased 
since 1890 from 63 to 95 ; the law from 116 to 200; the scien- 
tific from 379 to 665; the graduate from 104 to 149, and the 
academic from 832to 1,159. Attention has been called to 
the fact that in the three undergraduate classes of the 
Divinity School only 7 out of 96 last year were Yale gradu- 
ates, and the entering class of last year contained no Yale 
graduates at all. In accordance with the announce- 
ment already made arrangements are in progress for a 
change in the commencement exercises. Student oratory 
will at the next commencement and thereafter be excluded, 
and an address by the president on the condition and work 
of the university, with vocal music and award of prizes, 
occupying altogether about an hour and a half, will here 
after constitute commencement day. 





-..-A number of important improvements in Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt., have been completed. The 
interior of Painter Hall, which is the oldest building on 
the campus, dating from 1814, has been entirely remodel- 
ed ; the reading room and gymnasium have been enlarged: 
offices, recitation, lecture and other rooms have been pro- 
vided and well equipped, and considerable space is given to 
dormitories. A new recitation room has been fitted up in 
the chapel building for modern languages, and rooms pro- 
vided for women students. 


..-- The total enrollment thus far of Harvard University 
is 3,259, which indicates an increase of 142. In the college 
there are 1,661 in the four classes, including specials, a gain 
of 5; in the scientific school, 318, an increase of 45; in the 
graduate sehool, 251; in the divinity school, 49, an increase 
of 2: in the law school, 389, an increase of 36; in the medi- 
cal, dental and veterinary schools, 581, and in the Bussey 
Institution, 10. 


... The new catalog of Princeton will show quite a num- 
ber of changes in increased entrance requirements and in 
electives in the sophomore, junior and senior years, The 
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total enrollment is 1,086, of whom 108 are resident gradu- 
ates, 591 are in the-academic, and 987 in the scientific de- 
partment. 

....So far subscriptions for $25,000 toward the Dart- 
mouth Memorial Hall have been received by President 
Tucker. The outlook is so favorable that it is thought 

» that work on the new building will begin next spring. 


‘ ..-. The enrollment of the University of Chicago is now 

“1,100, and it is expected that it will reach 1,600 before the 

close of the present year. This will be twice as many as 
were enrolled last year. 











Personals 


ALEXANDER III AND NICHOLAS II. 


CZAR ALEXANDER III, who died at Livadia November 
1st, was the second son of Alexander II, and was born 
February 26th, 1845, in St. Petersburg. His elder brother 
dying in 1865, he was formally recognized as Czarewitch 
and Ataman of the Cossacks, and was married, in 1866, to 

-Princéss Dagmar, daughter of the King of Denmark and 
sister of the Princess of Wales. He wus educated by 
private tutors, one of whom, M. Pobiedonostzev, acquired 
very great influence over his pupil, and when the latter 
came to the throne, was made Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, which position he has utilized for the bitterest per- 
secution of the Stundists, German Lutherans of the Baltic 
Provinces, and other dissenters from the Orthodox 
Church. Alexander was a man of enormous physical 
strength, magnificent constitution, and geverally of kindly 
disposition + but his intellectual powers were not of the 
highest order,and he was very much under the influence of 
shrewd men. His personal obstinacy was illustrated by 
his treatment of Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand, 
of Bulgaria, and his cousin who was banished to the Cau- 
casus several years ago, and whom he refused to see, tho 
he came to Livadia to-ask forgiveness. 

During the Russo-Turkish War he commanded two 
Army Corps and was present at some of the hardest fight- 
ing of the campaign. The assassination of his father had 
the effect of hardening his feeliags and bringing him into 
accord with those who ‘believed ina policy of repression. 
Asa result Count Ignatieff and M. Pobiedonostzeff came 
into power, and the plans of reform which his father had 
intended to carry out were given up,and he shut himself 
up in the palace of Gatcnina, except as he went to his sum- 
mer palace, Livadia, near Yalta in the Crimea, 

He has never been a personal force in the administration 
of home affairs, partly because he had little taste for the 
detail involved, and partly because he was too inert to run 
the risk of opposing thuse who were in charge of the Bu- 
reaus. The universal testimony of those even who have 
brought the most severe charges against the Russian Gov- 
ernment for its cruelty to the Siberian prisoners, the 
Stundists and others, bas been that the Czar himself was 
probably ignorant of the enormities practiced by his sub- 
ordinates. In European affairs he was a constant sup- 
porter of peace, tho whether that was due so much tox 
positive desire for peace as to a constitutional aversion to 
the labor and responsibility of war, and to a desire to have 
a free hand in Asia, has been doubted. 

The new Czar, Nicholas II, is very little known. He has 
kept his mouth sealed on all public matters, and his per- 
sonal relations have been unnoticeable. The greatest in- 
terest centers about his marriage to Princess Alix of Hesse, 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. There have been all 
sorts of rumors in regard to the match, but it seems to 
have been a purely personal matter between the two, tho 
cordially approved of by ail interested. The Priucess has 
attracted cunsiderable notice from her refusal to join 
the Greek Church, involving the breaking of her engayge- 
ment if she were required to as-ent to the usual formula 
by which all other faiths than that of the Orthodox Greek 
Church are declared accursed. It was the desire of Alex- 
ander that the marriage should take place before his death. 
It has not however, and will probably now be delayed 
some time. é 











THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued the following Procla- 
mation appointing November 29th as Thanksgiving Day : 

The American people should gratefully render thanksgiving 
and praise to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who has 
watched over them with kindness and fostering care during the 

+  yearthat has passed. They should also, with humility and faith, 
supplicate the Father of all Mercies for continued blessings ac- 
cording to their needs, and they should, by deeds of charity, seek 
the favor of the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
do hereby appoint and set apart Thursday, the twenty-ninth day 
of November instant. as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, to be 
kept and observed by all the people of the land. 

On that day let our ordinary work and business be suspended, 
and let us meet in our accustomed places of worship and give 
thanks to Almighty God for our preservation as a nation, for 
our immunity from disease and pestilence, for the harvests that 
have rewarded our husbandry, for a renewal of national pros- 
perity, and for every advance in virtue and intelligence that has 
marked our growth as a people. 





id 
, 
follow the path of righteousness. 

And in oar plaoes of worship and praise, as well as in the 
happy reunions of kindred and friends, on that day let us invoke 
Divine approval by geuervusly remembering the poor and needy. 
Surely He who has given us comfort and plenty will look upon 
our relief of the destitute and our ministrations of charity as the 
work of hearts truly grateful and as proofs of the sincerity of our 


n § 
Wituess 4 hand andthe seal of the United States, which I 
haze caused to be hereto affixed. 
me at the city of Washington on the first day of November. 
in the year of our Lord eignteen hundred and ninety-four, and ot 
the independence of the United States the 119th. 
Seal GROVER OLEVELAND. 


the President: 
RESHAM, 


W. Q, Gi Secretary of State. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE most sensatidnal week’s evidence before the 
Lexow Committee was unquestionably that which Mr. 
Goff brought out just before the election. From day to 
day the query was, What next? The week opened with 
Poiice Commissioner Sheehan again in the witness chair. 
As the questions poured in concerning the responsibility 
for the wide-spread corruption in his Department which 
the Commissioner acknowledged, he lost his temper more 
than once, and asserted savagely that the responsibility 
rested upon the Superintendent. When questioned as to’ 
his sudden accumulation of wealth, Mr. Sheehan refused 
to produce his bank account, evidently determined not to 
get caught in the same way as his associate, Mr. McClave. 
Then came the testimony of bis successor as Comptroller 
in Buffalo, and it appeared that on leaving that city Shee- 
han was several thousand dollars short in his accounts; 
that on arriving here he was appointed to a secretarial 
position with a salary of $4,00),and then made Police 
Commissioner, with a salary of $6,000. He also became a 
member of a law firm doing a large excise business, imme- 
diately opened five bank accouuts, secured a $500,000 con- 
tract in Long Island City, bought'a $38,000 house, ete. At 
last under the galling attacks of Mr. Goff, he gave 
him the lie direct. Representations were made to the 
Grand Jury for an indictment for contempt of 
court. After the Sheehan episode the famous Mrs. 
Herman who had been detained in Jersey City was 
brought on to the stand and told her story. The 
keeper of several disorderly houses she had paid in the 
course of a few years nearly $30,000 to the police for protec- 
tion and implicated as well Police Justice Hogan. So 
much afraid of her testimony were they that they had 
subscribed $1,700 to get her to leave the city for Canada 
and Chicago, and it was through their influence that she 
had been stopped in Jersey City. Street Commissioner 
Andrews was also charged with accepting a $500 bribe 
while Excise Commissioner. On Saturday, the last day of 
the examination before the election, testimony was given 
by a physician notorious for his extensive practice in 
criminal operations, that he had been successful through a 
series of years in securing immunity from punishment by 
the payment of heavy sums to the police and the police 
justices, especially Koch and Hogan. Four times he had 
been indicted,twice he had been discharged by these justices, 
aod two indictments were allowed to hang over his head in 
order to extort more money from him. He had been care- 
ful to preserve telltale checks so that there was no going 
behind his testimony. One especially atrocious instance 
was mentioned in regard to Justice Koch. Commissiorer 
Andrews offered an absolute denial of the charge of bribery 
and will be given full opportunity to present evidence later 
on. Superi:tendent Byrnes will also be called to testify, 
and it is expected that bis examination will cover at least 
two weks, The committee adjourned till next week. 
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the Ist, and he died quietly at2:15P.m. Immediately after 
his death the oath of allegiance to Nicholas II was admin- 
istered to the whole family, and on November 2d there was 
the public proclamation by the new Czar announcing his 
own accession, and naming Grand Duke George as the heir 
apparent. On the 8d a manifesto was issued, announc- 
ing the reception into the Greek Church of the Princess 
Alix, who took the name of Alexandra Feodorovna. There 
were the usual messages of sympathy from the different 
Governments and funeral services in the various churches 
In Germany the regiments bearing the name of the late 
Czar were ordered to wear mourning. in some respects 
the most significant message sent was that from Bulgaria, 
to which the new Czar responded at once, addressing Prince 
Ferdinand directly. There is a very general belief that he 
will continue the general peace policy of his father, with, 
however, more of sympathy with Germany and England 
than with France. As to his home policy there have been 
as yet no indications as to whether it will be repressive, or 
more in sympathy with the reforms planned for by his 
grandfather, Alexander II. 





-..-The Japanese forces have been advancing and meet- 
ing with considerable success. One of the forts at Port 
Arthur has fallen, and the Chinese army in Manchuria has 
been defeated and isin full flight. The last obstacle on 
the way to Moukden has apparently been overcome, and 
there is a general belief that it will not be long before that 
city itself will be in the hands of Marshal Yamagata. 
The Japanese army is taking no prisoners, preferring to 
let the Chinese scatter over the country rather than have 
the trouble of caring for them. Reports contigue to come 
of bitter complaints by the inhabitants sgatantliee Chinese 
and of praise for the discipline of the Japanese troops. By 
the capture of several batteries on the road to Moukden 
the Japanese have secured, it is said, 55 cannon, 20,000 
rounds of ammunition, 1,500 muskets, and an enormous 
amount of cartridges aud miscellaneous supplies. In 
China there seems to be utter demoralization. The Em- 
peror, it is reported, is very angry that so small a nation 
as Japyn should accomplish so much, and is undertaking 
to make careful investigation into the real condition of 
affairs. 

...-General Caprivi and Count Eulenberg have been 
decorated, the former with the order of the Black Eagle. 
The new Chancellor, who has also been appointed Prussian 
Minister, has, it is said, secured the approval by the Em- 
peror of several changes in his policy, indicating a stricter 
protective agrarian policy. Some of the States have pro- 
hibited the importation of American dressed beef, and 
when Ambassador Runyon protested against it, the reply 
was made that the Federal Governmentcould not interfere 
with the Statesin such a matter. 


...-Lord Rosebery having in a speech at Bradford an- 
nounced that the Liberals would attack the House of 
Lords, Lord Salisbury has replied stating that an unre- 
strained representative Chamover would be a great public 
menace, 

.... The French Government has decided to press matters 
in Madagascar, and to introduce resolutions declaring war 
and asking for funds to carry on hostilities. 


....The Spanish Cabinet has resigned on account of dif- 
ferences in regard to a tariff policy. 


....Ex-Premier Mercier, of Canada, died October 30th. 


-.-.In political matters the past week was chiefly given 
up to campaign speeches and perfe cting arrangements for 
the voting. In this city President Harrison gave a power- 
ful address in Music Hall, which was fill ed to overflowing. 
Mr. Depew made a tour of the State, and there were nu- 
merous mass meetings in this city and Brooklyn. The 
Democratic Party made little outward show; but it was 
very evident that Tammany Hall was making a tremen- 
dous effort, in a quiet way utilizing its splendid organiza- 
tion to the full. Something of a sensation was made by 
the announcement that Oscar S. and [sidor Straus, broth- 
ers of Nathan Straus, had avenged the treatment given 
him by bolting the regular Democratic ticket, both State 
and city, and declaring themselves for Wheeler and Strong. 
Tnere was very general confidence in a sweeping Republic- 
an victory; yet the shrewdest leaders, remembering the 
experiences of past years, felt that it was unsafe to relax 
in the slightest the efforts for the defeat of the ring power. 
In the contest over the State and city officers the Consti- 
tutional Amendments were largely overlooked, and there 
was not a little fearthat the Democratic machine would 
be able to defeat them. Governor Flower issued a formal 
proclamation in regard to the purity of the election, and 
the usual general police instructions were given out in 
this city in regard to the excise law, the arrest of fraudu- 
lent voters, the protection of watchers, etc. These last were 
supplemented on the day before the election by a special 
order by Superintendent Byrnes making a sweeping change 
in the location of officers such that no men were to serve 
in their usual precincts. The avowed object was to pre- 
vent any possible collusion between the police and Tam- 
many heelers. 


....The Fall River Strike was declared off October 29th, 
the weavers deciding to resume work at a reduced scale of 
wages, The manufacturers thus won, and the strikers lost 
about $1,500,000in wages. The strike was the most orderly 
affair, however, there being no disturbances, and the arrests 
for disorderly conduct and drunkenness were less than 
usual, 


...-According to reports from individuals money has 
been secured in Europe for the continuance of the work on 
the Nicaragua Canal, and a new company is to be incor- 
porated in Vermont. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir our Unitarian friends propose to give to Christ the same 
position which the Scriptures assign him, at least we fail to per- 
ceive it in the emasculated resolution whose adoption elicited 
such a pean the other day at Saratuga.—Christian Work. 

...»Professor Swing left on his table a sermon, nearly com- 
pleted. His people eame together in their accustomed place last 
Sabbath to hear it. It was read by Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the dis- 
tinguished financier. Like all his sermons, it contained passages 
of surpassing beauty. This is an example: 

“The three years of Jesus were not a perfect picture of human 

life. They were a sublime picture of man as vaught in a storm, 
and as saving ship and crew; but in the uncounted years of the 
Son of tod there is no crown of thorns. He wept for one night 
in a gloomy garden; but in the matculess sweep of his existence 
there are no tears.” 
His pen paused in the following sentence: ‘We must all hope 
much from the gradual progress of brotherly love’”— The Cen- 
tral Church will now go out of existence, and its members fall 
back to their nearest affiliations. No attempt will be made to 
secure a successor to the departed preacher.—The Interior. 





...eThere are particular reasons why the lynching of Negroes 
by white men is far worse in its effect than mob law in general. 
There are special reasons for condemning it instead of apologiz- 
ing forit. Inthe first p!ace, it is etting an example of lawless- 
ness to the Negroes themselves, who are a pecutiarly imitative 
people. In the second place, it tends to prevent the Negroes 
from cultivating among themselves the spirit of opposition to 
crime. It is vastly important that we should get the Negroes 
themselves down on crime committed by their own people. 
Everything in the treatment of Negro criminals, to which the 
Negro can justly object, is an obstacle in the way of this. It is 
no answer to this to point out that Negroes themselves have 
often given their approbation to lynching. This only shows they 
are learning only too well the lesson the superior race is teaching 
them.—G. BRECKINRIDGE WILMER, in Southern Churchman. 


....Sensational preaching is of three kinds: 1, Buffoonery; 2, 
heresy; 3, prophesying smooth things. Pulpit buffoonery is 
the use of unseemly modes of speech, vulgarisms,or current 
phrases not adapted to the sacredness of the houseofGod. It is 
an easy thing fora pastor to force himself into public notice if 
he has no compunctions against stooping. All things are popular 
which are malaprop:s. Low comedy in its own place may suffer 
for the want of an audience; but low comedy in the temple of 
the Most High God will fill the pews, the aisles and vestibules. 
Men love the humor of inappropriateness. The clown in the 
playhouse may fail to amuse; but, if you put his cap and bells 
where the mitre ought to be—on the priest’s head—there will be 
no end of applause. When @ street arab uses the diasect of low 
life no one thinks it worthy of attention ; but let a preacher lean 
over his sacred desk and utter it, and his hearers say with one 
accord: * We will hear thee again concerning this matter.”—Dr. 
Davip J. BURRELL. . 


FOREIGN. 


....Czar Alexander III died at Livadia, in the Crimea, 
and Nicholas II was proclaimed Czar November ist. All 
the week the disease had been advancing, and by Tuesday, 
the 80th, it was evident that the end was approaching. In 
response to an earnest request from the Czarina, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales started for Livadi«, but were unable 
to reach there until the fourth of November. The Czar 
was conscious most of the time, and had frequent interviews 
with his son and other members of the family. The last 
sacrament was given to him on the morning of Thursday, 
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EARS TO HEAR. 


WHEN God speaks man should listen. If children are 
filial the voice of the parent falls on ears attent; if citi- 
zens are loyal they ponder the words of their rulers. 
God is to men more than father or mother, more than 
president or king. The present and future of a child or 
of a country may be involved in giving heed to the les- 
sons addressed to them ; the life that now is and the life 
that is to be depend upon the way we receive God’s 
commands. 

God, it is true, does not speak fo us in audible tones. 
When he speaks to us directly it is in a ‘still, small 
voice,” that does not touch the mechanical contrivance 
of the physical ear, but makes itself known in the secret 
chambers of the soul to which Spirit and Spirit only has 
access. Neither does the Supreme Ruler send us direct 
messages in newspaper print, to be apprehended through 
the visual organs. And yet he has put a message into 
our hands, which we accept as a divine revelation and 
which, as transmitted from age to age, is spread among 
men in the form of printed pages, and is made potent to 
them by the voice of the living preacher. God does not 
make any new revelation to the world through the min- 
istry ; but he does explain, illustrate, apply and enforce 
by human instruments the truths already revealed. 

It will not do for Christians, therefore, to be heedless 
of the divine impulses which are given immediately to 
individuals ; nor of the lessons which come to us in study- 
ing the Scriptures, or in listening to the spoken words of 
God’s chosen messengers. Cornelius the Centurion, act- 
ing on the impulse divinely given, sent for Peter, and with 
his household sat down to hear from the Apostle ‘all 
things that are commanded thee of God.” This man, 
Gentile, as he was, having no part or lot with the chosen 
race, has given an example for all Christians in all time 
in the way he received the preacher and his message. 
He had a clear sense of his relation to God and of the 
duty of paying the utmost heed to the commands of God. 
‘Now, therefore,” he said, “are we all here present 
before God, to hear all things commanded thee of God.” 
He had been directly approached by God through a 
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him, and when Peter came he was prepared to hear him 
as attentively and as confidently as he had heard the 
angel. He did not condemn the message which Peter 
had to give because it was brought by a man, and not by 
an angel. Peter was, perhaps, less learned than himself ; 
he was certainly not so prominent, and moreover we may 
well doubt whether his life had been one of such earnest 
devotion. But Cornelius declared his purpose to hear 
the message as tho God himself and not Peter were deliv- 
ering it. 

What a congregation was that for Peter to preach to! 
Every one eager to hear what he had to say and to accept 
it as having all the obligation of a divine command! 
There was no need for the preacher to consider how, by 
graces of speech, by appropriate gestures, and by the va- 
rious devices of the orator he could command their atten- 
tion. He did not have to chase a multitude of distract- 
ing thoughts from their minds before he could give them 
the truth he had to proclaim. They came to the fountain 
with their pitchers empty and all ready to be filled. And 
so he preached to open hearts and the sermon took effect 
and baptism followed. 

This was a pagan congregation, and yet it was a model 
for all Christian congregations. Cornelius and his 
household knew how to hear. Christ, as a preacher, 
found many who were inattentive and indifferent, or 
resolved not to listen. He addressed many ; some had 
ears to hear, others had not. It is of vast importance to 
hear right. Itis of little use to go to church if you are 
not prepared to hear. It is the predominance of the in- 
attentive, of those who have got the idea that it is the 
function of the preacher to entertain them, that tempts 
him to adapt his message to their pleasure, to weaken it, 
to withold parts essential to its integrity. They expect 
him to realize constantly that he is in the presence of 
God: but with a strange incongruity they look upon 
themselves as a company of men and women who have 
paid for their pews, and have therefore the right to an 
expectation, such as reserved seats at concerts and lec- 
tures inspire. They forget they are in the presence of 
God, and are gathered to hear ‘‘all things” commanded 
of Him. 

Men should hear, not to be pleased, but to know. 
What they want to know is of the first importance. 
They cannot serve God truly and fully without the pur- 
pose to know his commands. When a physician tells a 
mother about her-sick child, and gives her his commands 
about its medicine, its diet and its care, how eagerly, if 
she is atrue mother, does she listen, that she may under- 
stand every word he says and follow his directions with 
scrupulous exactness, This was the way Cornelius and 
his household heard Peter, and Peter led them into the 
kingdom. 

Take heed, then, that ye hear, and take heed how ye 
hear when the Lord speaks. 
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THE OLD CZAR AND THE NEW. 


“‘THE King is dead!” ‘* Long live the King!” But 
long life does not seem to be the fate of the Czars of 
Russia. Alexander III died of a painful disease after 
but a dozen years of reign ; his father was murdered by 
Nihilists, and now young Nicholas IT ascends the throne 
under anything but happy auspices. He may well be an 
object of commiseration, not merely to all monarchs but 
to all common people; and his destined bride may well 
be looked upon as the most unfortunate of young women. 
Before them there looms up a future of constant appre- 
hension, for Nicholas II inherits the throne of a tyrant 
and the hatred of thousands of conspirators. 

It is a time for good words of Alexander III. Nature 
gave him a plodding, solid, stubborn soul and a phy- 
sique hardly equaled in Europe. He had the strength of 
Hercules, and could bend a silver ruble double with his 
fingers. He was a retiring man, and had the appearance 
of being diffident. We must give him the credit—which 
will avail him with God, if not with men—of having 
honestly desired todo what was right. We have no 
question that he loved his country, and considered him- 
self to have been made by Divine Providence its guar- 
dian. According to the best of his knowledge, and under 
the advice of the teachers of his youth, he desired and 
endeavored to uphold the honor of Russia, and to bless 
its people. He was faithful to the religious duties which 
had been taught him, and he died an edifying death, 
repeating the prayers of his Church. It is further to be 
said of him, and immensely to his praise, that he main- 
tained the peace of Europe. There were times when it 
would have been easy to yield to the clamor of war, but 
he did not love war; he did not wish to sacrifice his 
people to that Moloch; and while he maintained and 
enlarged the army of Russia, and made it one of the fin- 
est in the world, he was the chief arbiter of the peace of 
Europe, and did not once raise the red flag of war. 

When we have said this, and it is much, we have said 
all. His father died by the hand of political assassins. 
Thereupon he assumed the throne and put an iron hand 
on every aspiration after liberty. The men whom he 
feared, who he thought were hostile to his dynasty, 
were Germans and Jews. Thereupon the German lan- 
guage was put under the ban; its use was forbidden in 
schools and courts. The Dorpat University was made 
Russian-speaking,and teachers who could not use the 
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Russian language were removed, The German land- 
holders in the Baltic provinces were driven out and their 
churches were closed. There was a bitter persecution 
of everything German. It wasa part of the policy of 
completely Russianizing the Russian territory and was 
regarded as essential to a thorough national policy. 

The same drastic treatment was awarded to the Jews, 
The laws against them were enforced by Alexander III 


with a terrible severity. We all know how tens of thou-- 


sands of them have been driven to this country to escape 
his tyranny. Language cannot utter the brutality of 
the treatment which the Jews have received in Russia: 
confined within their narrow pales, forbidden entrance 
to the universities, restricted in their means of liveli- 
hood, and oppressed beyond measure by cruel officials, 
allowed neither to flee nor to remain. The treatment of 
the Jews by Alexander III is one of the great blots upon 
his memory. But he died under the care of a physician 
who was a German Jew. 

Closely connected with all this was his bigoted and 
cruel religious policy. He was head of the Russian 
Greek Church, and he made it a part of loyalty to him- 
self and a duty to God that his people should belong to 
that Church ; hence, in part. his persecution of the Ger- 
man Lutherans in Finland, of the Jews everywhere, of 
the Roman Catholics and of the Stundists. He must 
have known, his officers certainly knew, that these men 
were not Nihilists. It is certain that a Nihilist could not 
have been found among the Stundists ; but Christians 
they must be, and of his sort. Now all this was done in 
the fear of God and at the instigation of the Devil. The 
result was the filling of Russia with prisoners and 
convicts and a long record of unspeakable cruelties and 
atrocities in the prisons and in Siberian mines. Alex- 
ander could not but have known the general facts of 
these terrible persecutions, but he made them a part of 
his duty to God, that which was involved in his reli- 
gious faith and in his divine right to rule. Himself a 
man of good intentions he was the occasion and instru- 
ment of shocking barbarity and horrible suffering for 
his people. If he developed the country it was in the 
line of military preparations, of railroads for military 
purposes, and not of the extension of freedom or public 
enterprise ; and we cannot but believe that it is well for 
his country that his rule has come to an end. One chap- 
let of glory must be hung on his tomb, and that is that he 
preserved the peace of Europe : and for the rest of Europe 
that will cover a multitude of errors at home. 

It has been a rather usual thing since the time of Ab- 
salom for the heir apparent to have the reputation of 
being. hberal. So they speak of Nicholas II. We are 
told that his sympathies are with Germany rather than 
with France ; that he detests the persecution of the Jews; 
that he has a regard for liberty and the common people. 
But all these reports are of little value. He is probably 
a young man of moderate health and moderate ability, 
and it will require a strong hand and some self-denials, 
perhaps, to maintain peace or tosecure without a general 
European war the territory which Russia covets in Man- 
churia and Turkey. The world will give the new Czar 
its best wishes, its hopes that he may long escape the 
plots of the Nihilists, that he may develop the liberties 
and thus the prosperity of his country, and that he may 
be as good a friend of peace as was his father. 
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THE ADVANCE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has done a great thing for the 
improvement of the Civil Service of the United States 
by extending the classified service. He did some- 
thing for it in his first Administration, following the ex- 
ample set by President Arthur. Then President Harrison 
added a large number of clerks to the list, including those 
in free delivery post offices. President Cleveland’s last 
order extends the classified system to all employés in the 
Customs service, except workmen and laborers, without 
regard to compensation. Hitherto those receiving less 
than nine hundred dollars a year have been excluded 
from the classification, so that this is a very important 
extension, and is designed to prevent many evasions of 








the law. All Customs districts having more than twenty © 


employés, the present limit being fifty, are also included, 
with all messengers, assistant messengers and watchmen 
in the departments at Washington ; the number of ex- 
cepted places in the classified post offices is reduced from 
2,300 to about 750; assistant teachers are allowed t» be 
appointed in Indian schools without civil service exam- 
ination, on presenting certificates of graduation from 
normal classes at Hampton and in other schools, but 
must pass an examination before they can be promoted 
to be full teachers. The chiefs and assistant chiefs of 
divisions in the Agricultural Department also come 
under the Civil Service Act. 

Here is an extension affecting thousands of Govern- 
ment clerks, and narrowing by so much the number of 
Government appointees who are subject to the spoils 
system. Sometimes.we think that Civil Service Reform 
has made very slow progress inthis country. So it has. 
But when we consider how the spoils system was estab- 
lished and how the Democratic and Republican parties 
used it, and how politicians regarded it as a cheap way 
to pay their political debts to their retainers, the wonder 
is that its friends could succeed in establishing it at all. 
It was a Democrat, Senator Pendleton, who framed the 
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first act, and it was a Republican, President Arthur, 
who made the first application of it. Since then its 
enemies in Congress have tried every way to prevent its 
extension and also to prevent its enforcement. They 
have tried to starve out the Civil Service Commission by 
refusing it appropriations ; but the moral tone of the 
country supports the reform and has compelled the rep- 
, resentatives of both parties to enforce and extend it. It 
is no longer a question whether civil service reform is 
here to stay. It would be impossible now for any party 
to repeal it. The argument that ‘to the victors belong 
the spoils” has no longer the force that it used 
to have. The people have awakened to the fact 
that the old system is a system of corruption 
and opposed to good government; and _ reflec- 
tion shows them that there is absolutely no good reasons 
why the clerks in the Government service should be 
changed simply because of their political faith ; that 
common sense requires that business principles should 
apply tothis service the same as to the mercantile serv- 
ice; that competent men who have experience are as 
necessary to the Government as they are to banks, cor- 
porations and business firms; and that the turning out 
‘of thousands of clerks simply because an Administration 
has been changed is a source of demoralization and dan- 
ger to the country. 

We do not forget that there are abuses still to be rem- 
edied; that the changes in the fourth-class post offices are 
a scandal to this, as they were to the last and to the pre- 
ceding, Administration; that the Consular service needs 
to be reorganized and reformed on a basis that will insure 
the appointment of men fit to discharge their duties and 
not of those who claim to have earned their position by 
party service. All these and other reforms will surely 
come, because the moral sense of the people demands 
them,and what the people demand in this country and per- 
sist in demanding they can always have. This is because 
the people choose their own rulers and govern them- 
selves. They are feeling a responsibility for good gov- 
ernment such as they never felt before. There has been 
a great moral uplift since the late Civil War, and better 
and purer government in nation, state and city, has 
already resulted, and better still will come ia the future. 
Those who will compare the present with the past will 
find abundant reason for exultation over what has been 
accomplished, and encouragement for the future. 





“NO MORE FRAUD! NO MORE PERJURY!” 


THESE are the words witu which The State, organ of 
the conservative anti-Tillman Democracy at Columbia, 
S. C., condemns both the policy which has suppressed the 
Negro vote of South Carolina, and the Tillman proposi- 
tion to call a constitutional convention the purpose of 
which shall be to ‘‘take the Negro out of politics” by 
disfrancaising him, just as the Mississippi Constitution 
has disfranchised so many of the Negroes of that State, 
We are delighted to see in a number of South Carolina 
Democratic papers evidence of a revulsion of disgust with 
the fraud and perjury which have there characterized 
elections. Says The Greenville News: 





‘When we give the managers of election, who are ap- 
pointed by the State government, tools for easy cheating 
of the Negroes, we give them tools which they can easily 
use against the white man. We not only give the State 
authorities the facilities to perpetuate their own power, 
but we carefully prepare and leave for our children a legacy 
of fraud, perjury and demoralization. The victory of 1876 
was won at a fearful cost of character. Wise and thinking 
men have doubted whether it was, after all, not too dearly 
bought. We have come to believe and have taught our 
young men to believe that the sanctity of an oath was not 
to be regarded at elections. Some of us can discriminate, 
can with strong arguments of necessity and danger satisfy 
ourselves that the Negro ought not to vote anyhow and 
that any method. required to prevent him from voting is 
justifiable. But all men cannot discriminate. The Lord 
only knows how many perjurers and scoundrels we have 
made by giving the backing of social and moral influence, 
active aid, newspaper support and public sentiment to 
election managers who violated their oaths, boys who swore 
in their votes, and men who stuffed ballot boxes, repeated 
and bulldozed. We did as we thought right, as we be- 
lieved our dire need demanded that we should do; but is it 
to go on forever ?”’ 


Verily we should hope not. The State indorses the 
words quoted, and says ‘‘ it is time for all good people in 
South Carolina to admit facts which are shameful, how- 
ever excusable they may have been deemed,” and to try 
to bring about a more wholesome condition of public sen- 
timent. It adds: 

““We say that the methods by which not white suprema- 
cy, but white monopoly, has been maintained have proven 
a curse to the State. And we mean by that a curse to the 
white people, not to the Negroes. The latter have not 
really suffered. They have lost the privilege of filling a 
few offices; but that has only affected the pockets of a 
limited number of individuals. Their government has 
been much as it would have been had they had minority 
representation. The injury that has been done has been 
done to. the white people, and it has been done by lowering 
their moral tone and their standards of justice and right. 

“[t is our sincere belief that the degrading politics of 
the last six or eight years would not have been possible but 
for the unhappy training which so many thousands of 
white men received in the preceding decade. . . , 
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“The dragon’s teeth have been sown and the crop of evil 
has been frightful. The political dishonesty of the day, 
the falsehood, the deceit, the lack of scruplé and conscience 
which disgrace and afflict South Carolina now could never 
have existed in the old days, no matter how bitter the po- 
litical feeling. They are the products of the doctrine 
taught and learned since 1876, that ‘‘the end justifies the 
means.”’ ran 

‘“‘It must be changed. We must return to virile and ac- 
tive political habits. We must work to win, and work 
legitimately. We must convert opponents or make terms 
with them instead of counting them out.”’ 


By all means let it be changed. By all means let every 
honest Democrat in South Carolina vote against a con- 
vention called for such a purpose. By all means let 
every Negro that is allowed to do so register and vote 
against it. Weare glad that their utter defeat by the 
Tillmanites has opened the eyes of the conservative 
Democrats to the odious nature of their political history 
since 1876. The confession is a good first step; now let 
them go further and help the Negroes to their honest 
vote. We should be glad to see an alliance between 
them and the Republicans of that State. 
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CUTTING DOWN EXPENSES. 


WHILE business is slowly but steadily improving the 
effects of the panic will be felt for many a day. Some 
merchants say they are doing as large a volume of busi- 
ness now as in more prosperous times, but they are 
compelled to do it on much narrower margins. This 
means a reduction of wages, for when the employer is 
reduced he must reduce his employés. These reduc- 
tions, as forced by new Tariff, have not yet been fully 
made. The readjustment is not complete. Meantime, 
recovery is slow, and it may be that in some sections the 
coming winter will be a harder one than the last. At 
any rate, men are likely to consider how they can cut 
down expenses still further. 

Luxuries should, of course, be the first in the list of 
things that may be omitted. But there is need to be 
careful that articles which are an actual necessity be 
not placed in that catalog. Perhaps it would be better 
to see what the necessities are first. Among these will 
be rent, food, fuel, clothing, as a matter of course. Sup- 
port of the Church and its work should, without ques- 
tion, come under the same head. Alco the necessary 
expenses of the higher or professional training of the 
young men and women. 

When they have got to this point some will consider 
whether the religious paper may not be dispensed with. 
The thought will occur: *‘ We have the church services, 
the sermons, the Sunday-school, the midweek prayer- 
meeting and our home service for religious instruction 
and exercise. We do not really need the religious paper. 
It is nice to have it, butit is a luxury and we can get on 
without it; it is not a necessity.” 

In answering this argument we waive the question of 
the Christian duty of the head of afamily to have a 
religious journal as one of the formative influences of 





_ his household. We waive it simply to preseat reasons 


which appeal to his sense of the importance of economy. 
Economy does not consist in limiting the sources of in- 
struction. A religious newspaper of high character will 
be found, from week to week, very fruitful in suggestions 
and information which intelligent people may turn into 
immediate profit. To illustrate this we may call atten- 
tion to the fact that many of our readers Mave, from 
hints found in our columns, entered new channels of in- 
dustry and income. Some were led to establish apiaries, 
many entered upon mushroom culture, hundreds fol- 
lowed suggestions as to the cultivation of their farms or 
the conduct of business in which they were already en- 
gaged. Doubtless, Superintendent Wattson’s article on 
railroading as an employment for young men has de- 
termined the life work of not a few. Such results are 
worth in inceased revenue many times the price of sub- 
scription. 

An individual is not of much force in the world if he 
has only a local outlook. He needs to be brought into 
relations with others, not only in his own community 
but in his own State and country, and even in the rest 
of the world. A newspaper like THE INDEPENDENT 
brings him into touch with many worlds—the world of 
religion, the world of kiterature, the world of industry, 
the world of science, etc. Great preachers and thinkers, 
professional workers and men jof affairs speak to 
them every week, giving them the choicest things in 
religion, morals, science, poetry, art, industry, enter- 
taining, instructing, improving and encouraging them. 
To know, to believe, to develop, is a necessity to every 
one who respects himself and wants to make the most of 
his opportunities. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness is as much a necessity 
in hard times as is the exercise of economy. Despair is 
paralysis. While there is hope there is life. The reli- 
gious newspaper inculcates hope. It brings cheer to 
men, it keeps up their moral tone and stimulates them 
for the great battles of life. Itis fortunate that it is 
within the power of every family to get it. Many may 
not be able to purchase a cyclopedia or an extensive 
library or even to take a daily newspaper. But THE 
INDEPENDENT, furnishing every year a body of reading 
matter equivalent to fifteen octavo volumes of five hun- 
dred pages each, is one of a host of religious newspapers 
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which can be had for an average outlay of less than six 
cents a week. It is economy to retain such a paper, or 
to subscribe for it if you have it not. 

Do not, then, cut off your religious newspaper, what- 
ever itmay be. It isa friend that stands by you in all 
emergencies of trial and difficulty and endeavor, 


Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue of this week Elizabeth C. Cardozo, a writer 
of risiag reputation, gives two brief and instructive para- 
bles; Dr. Newman Hall recounts his reminiscences of 
Gladstone; Miss K. Madeleine Barry makes one of the 
popular novels of the day a text for some sound words on 
decency in art; Dr. W. R. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church in this city, utters an indignant word against the 
attempt to forbid prisoners to work; a College President 
gives some interesting facts about popular ignorance of 
the Bible; Henry W. Bennett, D.D., describes the working 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Ohio ; Arthur Reed Kimball 
‘illustrates how a tariff is made; Father Conway, a Catho- 
lic college teacher, explains the relation of Henry George’s 
political economy to the Roman Catholic theology ; Prof. 
C. L. Herrick gives an interesting sketch of animal life in 
the desert; A. S. Cody tells the story of the grasshopper 
invasion in Nebraska; James Payn’s English Notes treat 
of literary topics; Miss Walker reports the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Portraits of Women; B. B. Tyler, D.D., describes 
the Annual Convention of the Disciplesat Richmond, Va., 
and O. M. Tinkham writes of the National Farmers’ Con- 
gress at Parkersburg, W. Va. There are poems by Robert 
Lee Frost, Danske Dandridge, Marian Douglas and the 
late James G. Burnett ; and stories by Clara E. Hamilton, 
Elizabeth Robinson and Mary Selden McCobb. 








WHILE union is in the air, it seems to be making little 
progress through the negotiations between the Baptists 
and Disciples reported at the General Convention of the 
Disciples, just held. The Disciples have had for years a 
standing committee on the question of Christian union 
and have urged aunior on a broad basis. Tne Southern 
Baptists at their meeting in Dallas, ‘Lex., last May, ap- 
pointed a committee to respond to the Disciples’ overture, 
and their report was read by Dr. Hatcher to the Disciple 
convention. It was, however, very noucommittal and 
gave no ground of hope that the Baptists would ever yield 
anything in the matter of doctrine in order to secure union 
with any other body of Christians. After this bad been 
read, speaking for the Disciples, the venerable Rev. W. K. 
Pendleton, who was formerly president of Bethany Col- 
lege, and is the son-in law of Alexander Campbell, declared 
that while he loved his Baptist brethren he must say that 
the prospect of bringing the two denominations together 
was not encouraging. Thirty years avo, when a similar 
attempt waz made aud a distinguished Baptist Gommittee 
was in session with the Discip.es, Dr. Poindex er, speak- 
ing for them, always addressed the Baptist members of the 
conference as “‘ Brethren” and the Disciples as ** Mister,’ 
and when asked the reason frankly said: ‘‘I can never call 
any man brotber who holds tne views you do as to the Holy 
Spirit and his work in the soul.”” Yet we may besure that 
the leaven is working, and our correspondent, Dr. Tyler, 
made an address which he does not himself report, but 
which was most irenic and Christian. In fact, he said that 
he was at the present time considering a call to a large 
Baptist Church in New York City, a church which knows 
who he is and what is involved ia the call. Weare giad to 
see that the great Baptist organ of the South, The Religious 
Herald, seems kindly disposed toward union and testifies 
to “the beautiful Christian spirit which marked every 
utterance of our Disciple brethren in every reference they 
made to the Baptists.” , 


WE thank the Louisville Western Recorder for saying, 
at the end of an editorial on the case of the Baptist woman 
who, after marrying a Methodist preacher and joining his 
Church, was excluded for ‘‘ walking disorderly,” that it 
does “like THE INDEPENDENT.” And we like our plain- 
spoken contemporary. Itis often pleasantly sharp, never 
bitter. It says that we “ will hardly dare to argue that a 
person can be a Baptist and a Methodist at the same time.” 
Why not ? There is room enough in the Methodist Church 
for a Baptist. That Church provides for the immersion of 
those whose conscience requires it; and we know good 
Methodist ministers whose children are not baptized until 
they become communicants. Our esteemed contemporary 
continues : 

“Tf, then, a Baptist joins the Methodists, the church he leaves 

must of necessity withdraw its fellowship from him.” 
It may and must drop his name frum the roll kindly and 
courteously, but not expel him for ‘‘ walking disorderly.” 
There is no fault to be found with dropping his name, by 
vote of the church, when he ceases to be an active mem- 
ber and joins another church; but he must not be con- 
demned as disobedient to the Gospel and unwortby of fel- 
lowship. Our friend says that inasmuch as all Baptists 
must believe their position to be accordiag to Scripture 
teaching ‘‘therefore what THE INDEPENDENT really de- 
nounces us for is for being a Baptist.’’ Heaven forbid! 
We are glad it is Baptist. We are willing it should hold 
and teach the two cardinal doctrines of Baptists, baptism 
of believers only, and baptism by immersion. What we 
object to is not its holding its belief, but its insisting that 
other Christians who honestly interpret their bibles differ- 
ently are ‘‘ walking disorderly.”’ We are glad to have it 
think for itself, but we want it to allow liberty of inter- 
pretation to others. It says; 
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“If the Baptist faith be scriptural then everybody should hold 
it, while if it be not scriptural then nobody should hold it.” 
That could be expressed moreaccurately. We are not bound 
by what the omniscient God knows to be scriptural, but 
only by what we Baptists and Pedobaptistsfallibly believe 
to be scriptural. That binds each man’s conscience but can 
be imposed on no one’s else conscience. If this devoted 
young Christian woman believes she is not departing from 
the Bible teaching and spirit in joining a Methodist 
church, then let her go and by vote of the Church bid her 
godspeed, and without abuse, after the style described by 
Dr. Faunce, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
this city, in his letter to THE INDEPENDENT published 
last week. Some things in the North have been changed 
within a generation. Itis not thirty years ago that his 
church did what our contemporary requires and what 
our pearest Baptist neighbor approves, and in the case of 
the Rev. Crammond Kennedy, withdrew fellowship from 
him asif he had been guilty of asin. In such acase the 
present pastor now writes a letter of commendation. The 
Marcy Avenue Church iu Brooklyn, Dr. W. C. P. Rhodes, 
pastor, the largest white Baptist Church, we believe, in the 
country, except Dr. MacArthur's in this city, bas a printed 
form for the dismissal of members to other than Baptist 
churehes, Dr. Yerkes’s Baptist church in Plainfield, N. 
J., gives such letters. As anotber testimony we add the 
following note received from the Rev. Joseph Sagebeer, of 
Flemington, pastor of the largest country Baptist church 
in New Jersey : s 

An editorial in The Examiner, of October 25th, refers to an ed- 
itorial in Tae INDEPENDENT concerning the withdrawal of the 
hand of fellowship from Baptists who unite with other churches. 
In the names of the church of which I am pastor, in the name of 
the Baptist brotherhood, as I understand and accept the princi- 
ples of that brotherhood to be, in the name of the Christian reli- 
gion, as I apprehend its divine nature to be, I wish absolutely to 
repudiate The Examiner's editorial. 

This church, of nearly six hundred members, frequently gives 
letters of recommendation to members who wish to join churches 
of other.denominations. Ifamember joins a church of another 
denomination without asking for such a letter, we simply drop 
his name, which implies no censure. This is also the custom of 
the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, of which I wasa member 
for five years. ; 


WE understand that the receipts of the Methodist 
Missionary Society for the year just closed will showa 
falling off from last year of only about $10,000. There has 
been an actual increase in the collections over last year of 
about $30.000, but there was a faliing off in bequests of 
some $40,000, so that the total is about $10,000 less that last 
year, when it was $1,186,600 in round numbers. The year 
began with a net debt of nearly $100,000, but the General 
Comittee, in making appropriations for the current year, 
was very prudent and cut down the appropriations of 
the previous year about one-ninth, so that it is consid- 
ered probable that there has been a reduction in the debt. 
If it shail prove to be so when all the figures are in it will 
be very gratifying indeed. Other denominations have 
had to submit to considerable reductions of income and 
have had that discouraging kind of legacy, an increased 
debt, to begin the new year with. It is a great deal better 
not to go beyond the probable gifts of the Church. Some- 
times debts are unavoidable, but as a rule sound business 
principles alone should prevent a missionary society from 
recklessly going beyond its probable income. If churches 
are not discouraged by haviag an extra burden placed on 
them in the midst of hard times, they are more likely to 
give the amount that is absolately necessary to conduct 
the work of the year. 


GENERAL HARRISON always commands attention when 
he addresses bis countrymen, because he not only bas 
something worth hearing to say, but he knows how to say 
it. Probably there is not in this country a man so well 
equipped for continuous and varied speechmaking as the 
ex-President. It was a natural thing that his associate on 
the ticket of 1888 should desire to have a speech from him 
here in support of his candidacy for Governor of New York. 
It was given last week, and ex-Vice President Morton pre- 
sided and made a brief address and introduced him to an 
audience that overcrowded the great hall. Probably Gen- 
eral Harrison never bad a more enthusiastic reception than 
he got on this occasion. About 5,000 were gathered in the 
hall, but as mauy more could not get access to it. He was 
cheered and applauded when he began his speech, all the 
way through it, and when he ended. As for the address, it 
was a calm, temperate, convincing statement of the issues 
involved in the city and in the State. While General Har- 
rison refused to discuss his own Administration and that 
of President Cleveland, he did discuss general principles, 
holding that it was not necessary that the habiliments of 
an ex-President should be of mummy cloth. He thought 
that the greatest orator in the present campaign, not only 
in New York, but throughout the country, was Experience, 
Experience is a great teacher, and is showing people, es- 
pecially workingmen, the most direct: and conclusive argu- 
ment with respect to the principle of Protection. He 
hoped the result at the elections this month would be such 
as ‘‘ to stop the war on American industries and American 
homes.” He gave a cordial recognition to the worth, large 
experience and executive capacity of Mr. Levi P. Morton, 
whom he hoped to see Governor of New York. 





ONE of the best methods of reaching the people during 
the campaign just closed in this city, was by speaking from 
trucks. There were a number of these trucks brought 
into use, and two or three speakers, together with a small 
fife and drum corps, were attached toeach. They would 
drive to acorner and strike up the music, which would, of 
course, draw the people from the saloons and surrounding 
ne:ghborhood. Then when a large audience was gathered, 
speaking would begin, At first the speakers would be in- 
terrupted by cheers and calis aud hisses and threats, both 
by men and women; but toward the end the audience 
would invariably become quiet and orderly and listen in- 
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tently to the last words. Many of them were evidently 
greatly impressed by the short and direct arguments given 
against Tammany. Of course, there would be interrup- 
tions, and questions would be asked. On one occasion, 
after two speeches had been made and the third speaker ap- 
pealed to the people to know whether they did not believe 
the truth had been told, one responded, “No; it is alla 
pack of lies.” ‘Very well,’ said the speaker, ‘‘one man 
believes that they are lies. Let him come forward and 
take my place on thetruck. I will step down and let him 
stand up here and prove that they are lies.” The man 
slunk away, and the people gave more earnest attention to 
the words of the speaker. This method of campaign was 
designed to reach those who do not usually go to public 
meetings in halls. 


THE disclosures of the Lexow Committee from day to 
day, bad as they are, cause little surprise. The people 
have been convinced for a long time that the Tammany 
government of the city is thoroughly corrupt in every de- 
partment and that largesums of money, wrung illegally 
from the crimiual and vicious classes, and in fact, from 
other classes, have been used to corrupt the electorate and 
perpetuate its own ascendency. Still, tho this belief ex- 
isted, the facts were not established, and that is what the 
Lexow Committee is now doing. Tho the public is not 
surprised at the evidence it is often shocked, as it finds 
that the Police Department, intended for the prevention of 
crime and vice and for the protection of honest, decent 
citizens, is one vast organized scheme of plunder, giving 
protection to saloons and brothels and gambling houses, 
and even to that class of scoundrels known as “ green- 
goods” men. The investigation has resulted in placing 
before the public cumulative evidence of the rottenness of 
the Police Department and in showing what immensesums 
it getsin the way of plunder. With this wickedness re- 
sponsible men, officials of the department, including the 
commissioners and even justices, have been connected by 
testimony given before the Committee. Last week one 
woman, a keeper of courtesans, testified that she had paid 
nearly $30,000 to the police for ‘‘protection” of her 
business, and a medical abortionist swore that he had been 
shielded from punishment forthe crime by a police justice. 
The investigation has not yet extended to other depart- 
ments of the Government, except incidentally ; but it is 
difficult to see how they can be pure when this, which 
should be the very fountain of law, order and justice, is so 
terribly perverted. It is to be hoped that the elections this 
week will declare for honesty and decency and righteous- 
ness. 


STEADILY as fate the Japanese army moves on into the 
Chinese territory, and, unstable as water, the Chinese 
army retreats and leaves behind its forts and arms. The 
Japanese take no prisoners, not that they kill them, but 
because they do not fear that the scattered forces will be 
collected again. This is really something new in warfare. 
They actually think they have nothing to fear from their 
scattered foes, and thatit is not worth while to lodge and 
board them, there being no use for them in exchange. The 
northern Japanese army is all across the Yalu and a third 
of the way to Moukden, which still seems to be the object- 
ive point after the battle of last Thursday, which gave 
the Japanese control of Fung-wang and the road either to 
Moukden or Niuchwang. Port Arthur is not yet attacked, 
altho invested from the rear. We do not wonder that Li- 
Hung-Chang is credited with the desire to get himself in 
some place where he can be captured by the Japanese, and 
be personally safe from the vengeance of the Chinese court. 
When we now turao from the Asiacic war to the threateued 
French attack on Madagascar, we see a hesitation and 
delay that may be reassuring. The Hova Government ap- 
pears to have refused the French demands, and yet the 
order has not been given to send a strong expedition 
against Madagascar. The death of the Czar changes the 
situation somewhat; and France is not so certain that she 
will be left to do her will, nor that there may not be bitter 
opposition at home to the expenditure of millions for bar- 
ren glory. 


IT is absolutely of no use to speculate about the future 
policy of the new Czar of Russia. He had been kept abso- 
lutely out of touch with the course of political affairs 
until within a few weeks of his father’s death, when 
Alexander III, warned of his approaching end, called his 
successor to him and gave him hisinstructions. We can 
only hope that the promise of his admirable proclamation 
on assuming the throne will be fulfilled by a peaceful 
policy. Just one incident is of note; he has personally 
replied to the message of sympathy sent by Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria. This is, we believe, the first official 
recognition which the Government of Bulgaria has ever 
received from Rassia. Hitherto “the only attention it has 
received has been hostile, the fomenting of plots to abduct 
the Prince or kill his ministers. We may hope that the 
present Prime Minister Stoiloff and Prince Ferdinand will 
not be so delighted that they will be ready to fall into the 
arms of Russia. The preparations for the funeral and 
the messages of sympathy in which France and Germany 
vied with each other in coining praise of the late Czar, 
have occupied the week to the exclusion of anything really 
significant. We must wait now until the new Czar has 
chosen his advisers. We recall how the late Czar, im- 
mediately on the murder of his father, radically changed 
the whole direction of government, took new counselors, 
and reversed the liberal policy of Melikoff, who was just 
about to introduce provincial governments. 


..+-Not since the War of the Rebellion have so many 
sermons been preached on a Sunday on public affairs as 
were heard last Sunday. Some Catholic priests inthiscity, 
instructed their people to vote the Tammany ticket, on the 
ground that the Republicans were involved with the A. P. 
A.; but this traitorous and abusive organization wasnever 
thought of by the other preachers who told their people 
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that we are now settling no political question, but whether 
we believe asa people in the Ten Commandments. Itisa 
time when not to speak and votre for honesty is worse than 
being an A. P. A., oran Apache. We do not want blind 
kittens in the pulpit, nor star-gezers at night through 
darkened tubes into infinite space, but prophets who see 
and rebuke the evil just around them; and this was done 
last Suoday, and we hope with good effects. But our 
readers will know before they read these lines. 


....We expect the dainty Chap-Book to be particular in 
its use of words, and for that reason we offer our protest 
against its introducing the vulgar neologism from England ; 
of someone and anyone for some one and any one. Neither 
the *“‘ Century” nor the '‘ Standard Dictionary” recognizes 
either of the consolidated forms, we are glad to say, while 
Webster disapproves of them. There is no reason for giv- 
ing us these new pronouns ; and the analogy with anybody 
and anything is not a correct one, ivasmuch as in the case 
of these two last words the accent itself indicates that the 
separate meaning cf the latter element is quite lo:t. We 
trust that so long as some one is pronounced as two words 
it will be written as two. We will yield the point when 
public usage pronounces it some’un, thesame as summon, 


.... Speaking of Dr. Chambers’s article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the two-wine theory, our good neigkbor, / he Evun- 
gelist, asks the very pertinent question why, if we need a 
two-wine theory because the Bibie speaks of two kinds of 
wine, we do not need a two-cash theory quite as much, for 
we are told of one kind of money in the Bible that itisa 
defense, that it answereth all things, that it was brought 
and laid at the Apostles’ feet, and of another kind of money 
that the love of it is the root of all evil, that it is cankered 
and will eat the flesh of its possessors so as by fire. Now 
here are evidently two kinds of money, a biblical bimetal- 
lism, and as we have a temperance commentary to recon- 
cile the statements about wine, so we ought to have a 
cash commentary to reconcile the statements about money. 


..--16 ig a matter to raise questions about why it is that 
Emperor William II, in seeking a successor for von 
Caprivi, selected one who is not only seventy-five years old, 
but who is also a Roman Catholic and the orother of a 
cardinal in high favor with the Pope. It looks very much 
as if there were a purpose in this to gain over the support 
of the strong Catholic contingent in the Reichstag, and if 
possible to get the Pope to influence them in favor of his 
measures. The Emperor seems to desire to put on heavier 
and heavier taxes to support larger armies, and it is not 
strange that Caprivi was unwilling to indorse his sugges- 
tion in presenting the flags to the regiments, that the half 
regiments might soon be filled up. 


.... We print an admirable article by W. R. Huntington, 
D.D., of this city, in vigorous condemnation of the clause 
proposed in the new Constitution for New York, which 
forbids prisoners to be employed ia manufacturing work. 
The provision isas bad as it can well be, but it is so tied 
up with other most important amendments that it is im- 
possible to vote against it without endangering them, and 
we observe that Dr. Huotington assumes that it will be 
impossible to vote againstit. He insists that as soon as 
possible after the new constitution is adopted the agitation 
should begin fcr the repeal of this most unrighteous clause; 
and with his judgment we agree. 


....That list of references to the Bible quoted by a college 
president in an article this week, or still better the full 
list in Dr. Van Dyke’s *‘ The Poetry of Tennyson” would 
make a good exercise to set before a Bible-class or any com- 
pany of young people or old peop ‘e to test their knowledge 
of Scripture. Weread the Bible too much by snatches and 
fragments and too little in its convection and as literature 
and history, and we might be as much surprised as the col 
lege president if we were to test the knuwledge of the 
Bible in ourown families. Let our readers try it. 


.... We have been asked by anumber of friends and some 
classmates of Mr. Tamura, the Japanese clergyman who 
was so unjustly expelled from his presbytery at Tokio for 
writing a book which exposed the social evils of Japan, to 
express their disapproval of an article published a few 
weeks ago in our columns by George W. Knox, in which he 
spoke unfavorably of Mr. Tamura’s independent mission 
work. They were not willing that the ‘statement should 
continue before the public without an expression of their 
disagreement with it. 


....According to the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee tor Colored Evangelization of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, 1,871 churches g.ve not one cent lust )ear 
to that cause. As there are only 2,652 churches it appears 
that only 781 churches, considerably less than one-vhird, 
care enough about the matter to contribute at all, and 
they gave only $11,781 for the support of the work. And 
yet the South is forever telling the North to leave it alone, 
that itis perfectly competent to take care of the Negroes 
itself. 


....Mr. Walter C. Gayhart has lately been made super- 
intendent of the public schools of Austin, Nev., having 
resigned from his position as teacher in the Carson Indian 
School. He isa man of admirable qualifications and char- 
acter, and yet he is glad to get out of the Indian work. 
One of the first things that Inspector McCormick asked 
him when he visited the Indian school last summer was 
his politics. To-day every single Republican employé in 
the Indian service at Carson is out, driven out by politics. 


.... Weare glad to learn bya letter from Mardin thit a 
last three of the assailants of Miss Melton have been con- 
demned to imprisonment with hard labor, tho for how 
long a term is not evideut. The others, however, have been 
pronounced innucent ! 


....Our neighbor, The Churchman, says Thanksgiving 
Day comes “‘ at least a Month too late” tor the j»y of har- 
vest, as the crops have long been gathered. Our biggest 
cropis Indian corn, wnich the farmers have not yet got 
through shucking. 
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Religions utelligence. 


' GENERAL CONVENTION OF DISCIPLES. 
BY B. B. TYLER, D.D. 


THE General Convention of Disciples of Christ was held 
in Richmond, Va., October 18th-25th. There were repre- 
sentatives from almost every State in the Union, from 

\ Canada, England, China and Japan. This Convention is 

~ made up of the following missionary organizations, viz.: 

~ the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, the General 
Christian Missionary Convention, and the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, 

This meeting was the twentieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
The grand total of money collect+d from the beginning for 
evangelistic and educational purposes is $435,144 35. The 
receipts for the first year were $1,200 85. The income last 
year was $64,582 18. This is the largest sum collected in 
any single year. The increase in the amount of money 
contributed annually has been steady since the organizn- 
tion of the society in 1874, Tne Christian Woman's Board 
of Missious is managed altogether by women. The report 
for the last year, made at the recent convention in Rich- 
mond, that a model work is sustained in various parts of 
the United States, in the West Indies, and in India. 
The Christian Woman’s Board also supports two English 
Bible chairs in Aun Arbor, for the benefit of students in 
the University of Michigan. The Missionary Tidings, 
issued once a month, from Indianapolis, Ind_, is the official 
organ of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 

The General Christian Missionary Convention has for its 
object *‘ the spread of the Guspel in this and other lands se 
but as a matter of fact its work is limited to the United 
States and Canada. This was the forty-fifth aunual 1eet- 
ing of this organization. The total receipts of the Conven- 
tion during the year aggregate $88,635 01. This sum in- 
cludes money collected by missionaries in the service of the 
Convention for church buildings and other purposes neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the work of the society. 

The Board of Church Extension and the Board of Negro 
Education and Evangelization belong to the General Chris- 
tian Missionary Convention. A Board of Education was 
added at the Richmond meeting. 

The receipts of the Board of Church Extension from Qc- 
tober, 1893, to October, 1894, were nearly $22,000, an increase 
of almost $5,000 over the previous year. There are now in 
the hands of this Board nearly $200,000, Church edifices 
are being erected by the Disciples at the rate of three 
houses of worship in two days—a building and a half each 
day. 

The income of the Board of Negro Education and Evan- 
gelization during the last year aggregated $11,266. The 
work of this Board is in its infapcy, but it is steadily en- 
listing the interest of the churches. One of the most im- 
portant addresses delivered during the sessions of this re- 
ceut couvention was that of the Rev. C. C. Smith,-agent of 


this Board, on *‘ Negro Education.’”’ The colored people of - 


Richmond were so pleased with it that they determined to 
priot and gratuitously distribute 50,000 copies. The white 
men and women of the South who were so fortunate as to 
hear tnis address were uvanimous in its commendation. 

The Foreiga Christian Missionary Society made its 
nineteenth annual report. The receipts for the year were 
$73,258.16, a vain over the preceding year of $15,903.15. The 
nuwber of coutributing churches was 1,806, an increase of 
~ 592 over the previous year. The vumber of contributing 
Sunoday-schools was 2,276, a gain of 761 over the 5 ear before. 
Contributions came in from 57 societies of Christian 
Endeavor above any previous year, and the number of 
individual contributions was 348 above any former year. 
The faces of the Disciples are turned in the right direction. 
The spirit of the Richmond anniversaries was emphatically 
in favor of an immediate enlargement of the work of 
heralding the good news to the whole creation. The For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society is successfully at work 
in England, Scandinavia, China, India and Japan; and 
during the next year it is proposed to open one or more 
stations in Africa. F 

The Disciples have a National Superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, who reports to the anuual meeting of the 
General Conveution. His last report shows rapid progress. 
More than five hundred new societies were gained during 
the year, and there is a corresponding efficiency in the 
work of the young people. At present the Disciples stand 
fourth among ten Coristian denominations in the number 
of Endeavor Societies. The indications now are that at 
the next International Curistian Endeavor Convention 
they will wccupy the third place. During the last two 
years the Disciple young people have erected a church in 
Salt Lake City. Tne Disciples feel that the position and 
work of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Eudeav- 
or isin harmony with their plea for the union of Chris- 
tians. The Disciples from the beyinning of their existence 
have given especial attention to the problem of union 
among the people of God. 

The Rev. J. H. Garri-on, editor of The Christian Evan- 
gelist, St. Louis, delivered an address in Richmond, on 
* World-wide Mis-ious as a Motive to Christian Union,” 
which, without any disparagement to the other addresses 
of the Convention, excited a degree of enthusiasm un- 
equaled in any other session. The reason for desiring a 
more intimate and manifest unity and union among be- 
lievers is that, to use the words of Jesus, “‘ the world may 
believe that thou didst send me; . , , that the world 
may know that thou didst send me, and Jovest them, even 
as thou Jovest me.” 

The report of the Standing Committee on Christian 
Union presented a résumé of the progress toward unity 
and union during the past year, and reaffirmed the belief 
that such a uoton as thet for which the Son of Man prayed 
may he geenred hy a return to the Christianity of the 
Christ in its ereed, iw ite ordinances and in its life. 

The Hey. Dr, W, B. Hatcher, of Richmond, representing 
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the Southern Baptist Convention, bore fraternal greetings, 
and presented a carefully prepared reply to a. communica- 
tion received by bis brethren at their Convention in Dal- 
las, Tex., last spring, from the Disciples, looking to a 
closer union than at present exists between the two bodies. 
Dr. Hatcher received a cordial welcome, and his communi- 
cation was listened to with intense interest. A committee 
will be appointed to confer with a similar committee, to 
be selected by the Southern Baptist Convention, to secure 
a conference for the purpose of studying the problem, and 
discovering, if possible, a common evangelical platform 
on which Baptists and Disciples may move forward in 
obedience to our Lord’s command—to make disciples of all 
nations, 


CHURCH OF DiscipLEs, NEW YORK Cry. 





RELIGION IN THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Wuat is described as the greatest religious controversy 
of the past ten years is now agitating, not only London, 
but most of the cities and the towns of England and Wales. 
The controversy has to do with the public schools, or, as 
they are known in England, the Board schools, and the 
parochial or Voluntary schools. . All who have given any 
attention to the English system of primary education 
know thatit is a comparatively new one. Previous to the 
Education Act of 1870 the secular education of children 
was cared for not by the State, but by the various denomi- 
nations. Chief among these was the Church of England, 
which had an extensive system of day schools. The Act of 
1870 introduced a new element in the primary instruction 
cf children. The State intervened with a plan for the es- 
tablishment and extension of schools which should not be 
under denominational control, but which should be gov- 
erned by local boards, and should, in addition to Govern- 
ment grants—which are also given to Voluntary or denom- 
jinational schools—have the right to levy local rates. The 
Board schools have increased very rapidly, and through 
subsequent legislation have approached more nearly to a 
complete system of public instruction. 

The religious question comes in with respect to the re- 
ligious instruction imparted to the children. In the Act 
of 1870 there was inserted what is known as the “ Con- 
science Clause.” The essential portion of this clause is as 
follows: 

“ It shall not be required as a condition of any child being ad- 
mitted into or continuing in the school that he shall attend or 
abstain from attending any Sunday-school or any place of re- 
ligious worship, or that he shall attend any religious observ- 
vance or anyinstruction in religious subjects in the school or 
elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be with- 
drawn by his parent; or that he shall, if withdrawn by his par- 
ent, attend the school on any day exclusively set apart for reli- 
gious observance by the religious body to which his parents be- 
long. 

~The time or times during which any religious observance is 
practiced or instruction in religious subjects is given at any 
meeting of the school, shall be either at the beginning or at the 
end, orat the beginning and the end of such meetings, and shall 
be inserted in a time table to be approved by the education de- 
partment and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed 
in every schoolroom; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his 
parent from such observance or instruction without forfeiting 
any of the other benefits of the school.” 

An additional paragraph prescribes that the school shall 
be open atall times to inspection by Government inspectors 
except as to the religious books used and the religious in- 
struction given. This latter provision was intended espe- 
cially for the denominational schools, which, if conducted 
according to the consvience clause, are allowed to partici- 
pate in.the annual parliamentary grant. There was added 
a prohibition, meant to apply to the Board or Government 
schools, providing that they shall not teach any religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular denomination. 

The point round which the present controversy rages is 
this lastclause. When the Act of 1870 was passed it was 
understood to be satisfactory to all denominations. It was 
agreed that the Government schools, made up of children 
of various denominations, ought not to teach the creeds or 
formularies of any denomination, and this has been gener- 
ally satisfactory to all the patrons of the Board schools un- 
til a comparatively recent date. 

In London the triennial election for the School Board 
takes place during the present month, and it is made the 
occasion of an issue, in which the whole country seems to 
be deeply interested, between those who want to have the 
Board schools teach certain doctrines definitely and those 
who desire to have the present rules respecting religious 
instruction rigidly adhered to. The occasion for the con- 
troversy is said to have been the answer given bya child in 
a Board school to the guestion ‘“‘Who is the father of 
Jesus?” The reply was, “Joseph.” Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
a member of the Board, reported it, and took the ground 
that some definite rules ought to be given to teachers with 
regard to instructing children as to the divinity of Christ. 
After some discussion the Board issued such instructions 
in what is currently referred to as *‘the circular.” This 
circular directed teachers to present the Christian religion 
revealed in the Bible and to impress upon children “the 
relation in which they stand to God the Father as their 
Creator, to God the Son as their Redeemer, and God the 
Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier.” The object of this rule is 
that the children should be instructed in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The circular has been seriously attacked as being the 
entering wedge of devominational instruction. It is held 
to be in violation of the common agreement represented in 
the conscience clause and isinterpreted as beingan attempt 
on the part of the High Church party in the Church of 
England to prepare the way for the teaching of denomina- 
tional creed, or to promote such agitation as will result 
in allowing the Voluntary sehao]s to participatein the local 
rates. On theside of the supporters of the circular are ens 
listed, not only the High Church element of the' establish, 
meus but slko, it is claimed, s nowber of other churchmen 
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whoare sorry that the question has been precipitated, but, 
siuce the issue has been made, feel bound in conscience to 
stand by the Board. The President of the Board, Mr. Dig- 
gle, who was educated for the ministry, and who served as 
rector some years, but who withdrew from the* ministry 
when he entered upon his career as a member of the Board 
of Education, is regarded as the leader of the party, 
who are stigmatized as ‘‘ Diggleites.”” On the other side 
of the controversy, seem to be arrayed all the Noncon- 
formist bodies, who protest against what they regard asa 
violation of the conscience clause. The result of the agi- 
tation will appear in the election for members of the Lon- 
don School Board, for which an active campaign is being 
carried On. It appears that the Board has made special 
arrangements by which instruction in the Old Testament 
only is given in those schools which are attended by Jewish 
children, A strong point is made of this by the followers of 
Mr. Diggle. They say if exception can be made in favor of 
one denomination, it is right to ask it for another denomi- 
nation. Of course there is strong opposition tothe teaching 
of the doctrine of the Trinity on the part of liberals, Uni- 
tarians and others for doctrinal reasons ; and some of the 
teacbers holding a liberal faith, or perhaps no faith at all, 
have not been backward in protesting against what they 
regard as an attempt to apply a test to their religious con- 
victions, 

It may be of interest in this connection to quote the rule 
under which religious instruction has been given hitherto 
in the London Board schools, and alsoin most of the other 
Board schools throughout the conntry. It makes arrange- 
ments for ‘regular and progressive lessons of the Bible, 
including the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
sacred biographies, histories, facts and lessons from the 
life of our Lord, the principal parables, the learning by 
heart passages which inculcate truthfulness, temperance, 
obedience to parents, reverence for God and his Word.”’ 

There are nearly 3,000 Board schools in England aad 
Wales, of which 91 exclude the Bible. Birmingham re- 
quires it to be read without note or comment. In connec- 
tion with this, however, there is an arrangement which 
allows the Evangelical churches of the city to supply reli- 
gious teaching of an undenominational character out of 
school hours. 

The Nonconformist papers and pulpits are making a 
strong fight against what they call Diggleism. Perhaps 
the presidential address at the Baptist Union voices, as 
near as may be, the general Nonconformist sentiment in 
these words: 

* We do not believe in Government undertaking the work of 
teaching religion either to children or adults; we do not feel’ 
satisfied in leaving this important and solemn matter to the 
mixed multitude, the clergy of the Established Church ; and we 
do not intend, as far as we can prevent, that any national or 
municipal funds shall be used, directly or indirectly, to teach 
our children religion contrary to the faith of their fathers.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently expressed 
himself as follows : 

“In 1870 it was agreed that religion and morals should be 
taught in the London Hoard schools. ‘Religion’ undoubtedly 
meant the Christian religion. No other was spoken of. If any 
parties to that agreement thought any other religion would or 
could be understood they were free to say so and bound to say 
so. The Christian religion teaches that Christ is God, did for 
man what none but God could d», and taught that the Father 
could give his Holy Spirit to be our living Friend and Comforter. 
The few sections who have asserted that such facts are contra- 
dictory to faith in one God, or are impossible with God, have not 
altered the universal conception of what the Christian religion is. 
Children taught these great facts from Scripture soon feel them- 
selves answerable for their conduct in a way which is not at- 
tainable by moral teaching alone without this Christian basis. 
Christians are sure that this is so, because the facts are true and 
human life is incomplete without them. I believe this Christian 
religion to be very well taught in many Board schools. I have 
heard Board school teachers called the evangelists of some huge 
districts. I am confident that the vast majority of parents desire 
their children to be taught it. To them and others the power be- 

longs of securing by their votes that it shall be taught as 


agreed.” 


MUNHALL MEETINGS IN DANBURY, CONN. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT F. PEIRCE. 








A THREE WEEKS’ evangelistic campaign, under the lead 
of Dr. L. W. Munball, avd including the Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist and Disciples churches, has just closed 
in Danbury, Conn. The meetings were beld in the Metho- 
dist church, the fargest auditorium in the city. The in- 
terest grew from the first, and the last week raw hund reds 
turned away from the church unable to gain admission. 
The preaching of Dr. Muphall was pungent and power- 
ful, the result being that hundreds were convicted and 
arose for prayer, of which number five hundred signed 
cards testifying their determination to lead the Christian 
life. It is universally felt, however, that the most unique 
feature of the meetings, and the one productive of the 
greatest good, was the series of Bible readings given in the 
afternoons. The topics treated were, How W e May 
Know We are Saved, Some Fruits of Salvation, The Wit- 
ness of the Spirit, Sanctification, etc. ‘ 

The closing meeting was of great interest. After an 
address to young converts, and testimonies from the pas- 
tors an‘ others to the benefit of the meetings, the large 
audience which crowded every part of the house arose and 
sang “ Faith is the Victory,” waviog their handkerchiefs 
in unison every time the chorus was repeated. The effect 
was thrilling. After this the converts formed a circle 
around the church, joining hands and singing ‘*‘ Blest be 
the tie that binds,” and then marched in front of the altar, 
shaking hands with the local pastors, while the congrega- 
tion sang “ Ooward, Christian Soldiers.” This service will 

gz be remembered. ee 
aan results of the campaign may be summed up as; (@) 
A large number of hopeful conversions ; (b) a larger num- 
ber of persons awakened; (c) the churches more closely united 
ju fellowship and work: (d)a tremendous quickenio gon the 
part of the Churoh in Bible study, gud jiftiag to & bighey 
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plane of religious living. Dr. Munhall and Mr. Birch 
begin work at once in Hackensack, N. J. 
Daxsury, CONN. 


_— 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
reports that receipts from the churches have fallen off and 
that but for legacies the society would be very seriously 
bampered ; as it is the debt has increased to the sum of 
$128,000. 


...-The next National Council of the Congregational 
Churches will be held at Syracuse. N. Y.. October 9th to 
14th, 1895. It had heen expected that San Francisco would 
be selected, but arrangements for railway fares were not 
satisfactorv, and, as Syracuse renewed her invitation, it 
was accepted. 


....The General Committee of the Methodist Church 
Extension Society held its annual.session in Philadelphia 
last week. The receipts for the year were reported at 
$163.582 for the general fund and $108,608 for the loan fund. 
The latter consisted of gifts,ete , to be added to the capital 
and of loans returned. The total receipts were $267,136. 





’ ‘This indicates a decrease of $65,442 from last year. Dur- 
ing the year 8367 churches were aided. 
....Dr. A, P. Happer, the well-known Presbyterian 


missionary to China, died at his home in Wooster. O , Oc- 
tober 27th, at the age of 76. He went to Chinain 1844. and 
as minvister and physician labored there nearly fifty years, 
returning to this country only on accovnt of a complete 
breakdown iz health. The sameenergy that, had strength 
continued, would undoubtedly have carried through bis 
great desire for a Christian college at Canton, was mani- 
fested even in his weakness in his efforts to bring before 
the Church the needs of the mountain whites. He was 
always and everywhere a missionary. 


.... France has been trying the experiment of banishing 
religious woral teaching out of her schools and substitut- 
ing in its place general moral instruction. Prominent 
Frenchmen have repeatedly warned against the dire results 
of this policy on the youth of the land, and the warm words 
of Jules Simon were reproduced in these columns some 
months ago. The latest expression is that of the Supreme 
Judge Guillot, who recently said : 

“Why doso mauy well-meant plans for the elevation of the 
youth fail? Because the children are robbed of the only power 
which can raise them, namely, a moral aud religious training. 
We can think of religion what we want; it certainly is for the 
moral education of the child the chief and best means. The 
child that believes it is seen and watched by (Giod differs from 
the child that considers itself observed only by human eyes. In 
recent years religion hasin France been banished from public 
life and from many private circles. From this has come—and I 
base my opinion on an experience of many years—a wonderful 
retrogression. With the religious ideals there disappear, also, 
other ideals. Fatherland, family, duty, are then words as 
meaningless as the word religion. Nothing remains then except 
the struggle for material existence, for immediate needs and 
crude instincts.” 


....There is considerable discussion in the Southern 
Presbyterian papers with regard to the proposed regula- 
tions for licensure. The overture from the last General 
Assembly allows the licensure of candidates only after at 
least one year of theological study, and forbids those who 
are not licensed from undertaking the work of preaching. 
There has been some opposition to this, illustrated in the 
fact that a student, a sophomore in college, has been tak- 
ing charge of a church, preaching and holding protracted 
services, and this under the support of one of the ministers 
who claims to oppose the overture as seeking to lower the 
geveral standard of the ministry, or unconsciously paving 
the way forit. The friends of the overture insist that this 
is wrong, and that every man sbould obtain a license before 
he begins to preach ; also that they should be licensed as 
probationers only after they have completed a collegiate 
course and after they have studied divinity for at least one 
year; also, except in extraordinary ca-es. they hold that 
presbyteries should require probationers to continue their 
regular course of study. 


..--Canon Knox Little gives, in the Christian Common- 
wealth, a very interesting survey of the recent Church 
Congress of the Church of England, held at Exeter. He 
contrasts very vividly the widespread interests in the 
meetings, not only on the part of theclergy, of whom about 
2,500 were present, but also on the part of the people of the 
city and surrounding country, with the comparatively un- 
noticed meetings not many years ago. The subjects of 
discussion were treated in a sober, thoughtfal, and espe- 
cially a reiigious tone. Education, Snall it be Godless ? 
held a promiaent place, as did also the sphere of woman’s 
work. The inferences, he thought, however, of even more 
interest than the facts. These were: 1. The Church of 
Eugland is. well in touch with the times, a living force, a 
genuine Church of the people; 2, there is manifest a 
deeper sense of the supernatural side of the work of the 
Charch ; 3, there is a greater definiteness, clearness aod 
outspokeoness in statements reiative to the Church’s 
claims and doctrines; 4, there is evidenced a growing de- 
sire amorg men to uuderstand one another, true not mere- 
ly in regard to Churchmen, but in regard to Dissenters, 
Roman Catholics and Aunostics. “Reunion is more than 
ever in the minds of men.” 


....Thefe was some earnest pleading for work among the 
Negroes at tne South, in the recent missionary Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Hartford. Among the 
speakers was Bishop Nelson, of Georgia. After showing 
the folly of any attempt at general, colonization, whether 
in Africa or other sections of this country, he maintained 
that they are citizeps,tho citizens who bave not as yet fully 
recognizt d what the term means. This they must be taught. 
He then spoke of the progress they have made during the 
last thirty years, and said that there are among them to- 
day 1,000 college-bred preachers, and a great many more 
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who are not college bred, 150 journals of more or less re- 
spectability, 250 lawyers avd 750 physicians, while 300 Ne- 
groes are attendant at the Universities of Europe. The 
colored department, he said, is really one department of 
the Church’s missionary work, and the Church is giving 
three-quarters of a cent apiece per annum for the education 
of these people. Bishop Nelson was followed by Bishop 
Jackson, of Alabama, who told of a missionary who went 
into a settlement eighteen months ago. and found 20 com- 
municants, but has now 150, has rebuilt four churches, 
has built one, has never asked any one outside for a dollar. 
and besides, has declared his work independent of the 
Board of Missions. 


...-The meetings at Berkeley Temple, Boston, Jast 
week, were full of interest to those who believe that the 
Church should be and may be a positive factor in the efforts 
to redeem the lowest and most degraded classes of our 
great cities. There were addresses by prominent workers 
in every department. ‘Child Life in the Great City,” was 
discussed by Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Kindergarten de- 
partment at Chauncey Hall; Secretary Fay, of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and others. Secretary Fay created a sensation by exhibit- 
ing a number of rawhide whips which, he said, had actually 
been used upon children. Methods pursued in different 
institutional churches were described by the Rev. Morgan 
Wood, of Detroit; Dr. C. L. Thompson, of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church,and the Rev. J. M. Bruce, of 
the Judson Memorial church, in this city; the Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, of Jersey City; the Rev. Mr. Southfield, of 
Worcester: the Rev. Mr. Paden, of Philadelphia, and others. 
‘Young Women in the Great City,’ called forth very 
earnest addresses by Mrs. Lyman Abbott and Miss Mary 
A. Livermore, who set forth very vividly the peculiar 
temptations and difficulties that beset the paths of young 
women alone and friendless in the city, often leading them 
to lower their standard of life, even if they do not yield 
to the greatest temptations. In speaking on “The Church 
as a Ministering Organization in the Community,” Dr. 
Lyman Abbott dwelt upon the great opportunity offered 
by the herding of theseclasses in the city where it is easy 
to approach them. President Tucker, of Dartmouth, em- 
pbhasized the greater usefulness resulting from the sepa- 
ration of the churches. Almost every phase of Church 
work was presented, among other special topics being: 
‘“*The Church and the Young Man,” ‘“‘ The Open Church 
and the Poor,” ‘The Financial Problem of the Modern 
Church,” ** The Need of Instruction in Methods of Applied 
Christianity,”’ ‘Institutional Methods as Related to Spir- 
itual Results,” ‘* The City Problem and the Institutional 
Church,” and ‘“‘ The Modern Mission of the Church.” 








Missions. 


A TRIP AMONG THE MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
IL. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH STODDARD. 











On Thursday we left Ning-kueh-fu betimes and were soon 
some distance on our journey, the missionaries escorting us 
perhaps three miles on the way, our means of locomotion 
this time being chairs and not boat. A traveling chair in 
China is certainly not one that admits of much surplus 
room ; and how my Norwegian friend and others less favored 
in regard to adaptability to the environment, get on, it is 
pot easy for me to know, forI cannot plead to having had 
any too much room myself. As the weather was heautiful 
and most favorable, and we had good strong bearers, we 
were borne rapidly over the ground. At distances say, per- 
haps, varying from four to six miles, there are inns—or at 
any rate places where you can get hot water—and there 
you stop, either for that beverage for your tea or coffee, or 
to have your opium, according as to whether you or the 
bearer are the occupant of the chair. One time they sent 
from the “Jesus Hall” fora chair bearer. not an opium 
smoker. They sent back word, ‘‘ Where is he 2” 

At dinner time we stopped at an inu where they were 
all excited to inspect us; one of their great astonishments 
is our fair skin, and they put our arms alongside theirs 
to emphasize the contrast. Women will crowd in fast 
and thick until there is hardly room to receive them ; and 
it is well to satisfy their curiosity as far a possible about 
clothing, food, etc., else, if we make any mystery of our 
belongings, they will think us even more uncanny than 
they do. RutI certainly would not like to have to go to 
these new places in foreign clothes. What an accumula. 
tion of questions! Many of these women, of course, just 
think we wear the same clothes as themselves in our coun- 
try. Men will look through the cracks and the crevices in 
which your room abounds. Their desire to see how we eat 
is very great, but you can often shame them away by say- 
ing: “* What a custom, what conduct!’ They know it is 
not proper to look at their own women like that. It is 
strange how soon in this country one (we women) gets ac- 
customed to looking upoa the men as quite without our 
sphere and boundary, except the Christians about us and 
those who understand foreign ways. Six o’clock finds us 
at our inn for the night. How shall I describe it? Per- 
haps in a word I might say, it is-like a good barn at home, 
with a portion partitioned off for the women. . Of course 
one has already one’s own bedding, which provides so far 
for a good night—provided the mosquitoes and other vis- 
itors are. not too many and too vigilant in their atten- 
tions ! 

The Chinese, how they talk! I fancy they must make up 
in winter what they miss in summer of sleep, “ chung, 
chang, chang” (talk). But ah, listen, our native is talking 
too, and tells them the Gospel message. He uses many op- 


portunities of speaking to the people, and sells them books 
too, The next morning at four, as we are anxious to get 
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all the journey done to-day, on, on we go with our fairly 
strong bearers-—not yet broken down by opium. What 
lovely scenery we pass through this day! One lovely 
glimpse of scenery after another, often so like home. I do 
not mean any disrepect to China’s landscapes when I say 
the views sometimes remind me of home. But a touch of 
the west Highlands or Perthshire or a dell in the sunny 
south just goes to one’s heart ont here. How busy the 
Chinaman is just now planting his rice and guiding his 
patient old buffalo through the sea of water and mud, 
Often our path is just raised between fields under water 
where the rice is planted. Sometimes we are among pine 
trees, sometimes the song of a lark and the note of the 
cuckoo or the heavy rising of a big pbeasant at one’s side, 
almost defies one’s belief of being in China at all. One is 
apt to be very local and believe all the best is “ ours,” and 
leave all that isn’t nice to the poor Chinese. 

Toward the time of lengthening shadows, the city of 
Kuang-teh-Phoe, with its old walls, comes into view, and 
we soon find ourselves on the threshold of the doorway 
over which are the now familiar characters *‘ Jesus Hall.” 
The missionary in charge bere is Mr. Fourcar, of au old 
Hnguenot family.. His wife is from North London, and 
two younger missionaries from Christiania ; and as I know 
the locality of all their homes, it gives me a touch-point 
with themall. This is a singularly pretty house, with 
decorated wood carving, about one hundred years old. The 
owner of the house let them have it cheap, asit was said to 
be haunted! But it has as yet proveda satisfactory dwell- 
ing place. It was one of the cities devastated in the 
time of the Taiping Rebellion. Every night the city 
official seems to have a gond deal of firing done to keep the 
people in awe. I have wished they would transfer their 
artillery action to the daytime instead! Just now the 
soldiers are all away drilling, and it is the report that there 
are three hundred robbers outside and three hundred inside 
the city; so perhaps they think we need extra protection! 
The work is young here; but many come, and the invita- 
tions are cordial for you to visit. J went to seesuch a nice 
blind woman the other dav, with an array of daughters. 
They all came to call here nextday. Oue woman said: 
‘*Compared with us youare much happier.” No wonder 
she thinksso. She bas been sold by her husband for opium, 
and he has now sold two of her sons. Sheis such a sweet 
woman. We told her of Jesus, who unlike most, seeks the 
unfortunate and sorrow-stricken for friends. She seems 
much interested in the words. May her heart receive the 
Friend of sinners. 

KUANG-TEH-PHOE, CHINA. 








Biblical Research. 


A CRITIC in the Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 38, draws at- 
tention again to the high value of the Vulgate and to the 
estimate put upon this version by scholars of all ages. 
His statements will to some extent explain the revival of 
Vulgate investigations within recent years. Luther, the 
translator of the popular Bible without equal, says of the 
translation of the Church Bible without equal: “Saint 
Jerome has himself done the most and greatest work in 
translating, and no one will be able to equal him.” 
Luther was fond of reading the Vulgate and use@ this ver- 
sion of the Psalms as a book of prayer. In this respect 
Luther agreed with his antipode, Erasmus, the keenest 
critic of style in the whole Reformation period. The lat- 
ter called Jerome the maximus doctor ecclesiw and de- 
clared that as a writer he surpassed even Cicero. Out of 
pure opposition prominent scholars have from time to 
time also found fault with Jerome’s version, and one went 
so far as to claim 80,000 mistakes in the translation. But 
these attempts belong to the curiosities of literature. 
Protestant scholars are agreed in putting a very high esti- 
mate on the work. Bengel, the Gnomon writer, was a 
close student of the Vulgate, and even Catholic writers 
confess that he understood this version better than men of 
theirCburch. Lachmannaccepted the critical canons of the 
man whom Niebuhr called a giant of learning. Zick!er de- 
clares that the Vulgate is the most important and valuable 
production of the Monk of Bethlehem. No bigher praise than 
this is bestowed by Ozauam in his “‘Civilisation au Cinqui- 
éme Siécle,” when discussing the influence of the Latin 
Bible on the Church language of the age. During the last 
two decades the Vulgate has attracted the attention of stu- 
dents, as has not been the case for many years. Among the 
names to be honorably mentioned in this connection are 
Bentley, Tischendorf, Vercellone, Westcott, Ranke. and 
somewhat later Lagarde, Martin, de Rossi, Wordsworth, 
White. Copinger has recently published the “ Incunabula 
Biblica,” or the ‘‘ First Half Century of the Latin Bible.”’ 
Westcott and Hort devoted twenty years to the classifica- 
tion of old Latin G: spel versions: Kaulen,a German Cath- 
olic writer, in 1868 published a‘ History of the Vulgate,” 
and in 1870 a “* Handbook of the Vulgate. The Etudes 
Monastiques, published under the auspices of Leo XIII, 
contain a summary and genealogical classification of the 
Vulgate manuscripts. It is the work of Benedictine schol- 
ars. The Lutheran pastor and professor in Paris, Samuel 
Berger, has writteu bis ‘‘ Histoire de la Vulgate pendant 
les Premiére Siécles du moyen Age,” 1893, a work 
** crowned” by the Institute of France, having been written 
in response to the “‘ prize work’’ assigned by the Association 
at the instigation of the great specialist,L, Delisle,the Prin- 
ceps palwographorum of France. Thisis the fir-t time that 
a Lutheran or a Protestant scholar has received the first 
prize from the Institute, and all the more remarkable that 
this is given 02 the basis of an investigation of the history 
of the Vulgate. In the preparation. of his work he exam- 
ined forty-nine libraries in France, England, Ireland, Den- 
mark, Germany, Italy, Spain and Switzerland. The enthu- 
siasm of this Protestant scholar for the Vulgate is extraor- 
dinary. He calls it, “par excellence, le livre du moyen 
age.” No doubt further researches can be expected in the 
department of Vulgate problems, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 18TH. 


—_— 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.—LUKE 6: 20-31. 





| GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘As ye would that men should do to 
) you, do ye also to them likewise.”"—LUKE 6: 31. 
NortEs.—This Sermon on the Mount reported by Luke is 
the same as that reported by Matthew. The general idea 
and much of the language is the same in the two Gospels, 
only the language varies, as two reporters would naturally 
vary. We see that Luke omits the discussion of the Law 
of Moses, as he writes rather to Gentiles. We also see that 
’ neither evangelist pretends to quote accurately, as the two 
differ, as when one says “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
while the other says, ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor.” “* Lifted 
up his eyes.”—He had sat down, according to Matthew. 
“ His disciples.”—Including the twelve Apostles and 
many more.———*‘ Blessed are ye poor.’’—Christ’s object 
here is to give an epitome of his teaching about the king- 
dom of God, and so he begins with a promise of the kingdom 
tothe poor. These are not the poor in worldly gains, but, 
as Matthew says, * the poor in spirit.” ** Shall separate 
you from their company.”—The reference here is especially 
to Jewish persecution, and to being expelled from the syn- 
agog. “Taketh away thy cloak.’—The Revised Ver- 
sion foolishly preserves here and elsewhere such unusuai 
spelling as cloke. This will be corrected when American 
editions are published. The coat was the inner garment, 
like ashirt. Thecloak was the outer garment, laid aside 
by day at work, and slept in at night. ** Give to every 
one that asketh thee.”—This general language was taken 
literally by some of the early Christians, but it is a general 
statement to be applied reasonably under the law of love. 

Instruction.—The first of our Lord’s words are about 
the kingdom of God and who shall have it. It must be 
understood that his chief teaching at first was to announce 
this coming kingdom and to describeit. ‘'here was a wide 
expectation of it, and he came proclaiming himself its 
king, and then he showed what it was to be, something 
very different from what was anticipated by the Jews. 

The first benediction, and the first promise of the king- 
dom was for “ye poor.” Matthew says “the poor in 
spirit.” They are the same, for Luke’s ‘‘ye poor” was 
addressed, we are told, to his disciples, the twelve and the 
other disciples. So we cannot make this an indiscriminate 
promise toall poverty, no matter how caused, but to the 
poor of the sortof thedisciples. ‘hese disciples were self- 
supporting workmen, of the middle class. Not one of them 
was a beggar, and several of them we know had some prop- 
erty. But it was being poor in spirit that was blessed. 
These are the humble ones, who :lo not regard themselves 
as rich and increased in goods and having need of nothing, 
but who feel that their best part, their spirit, is in need of 
help and forgiveness and guidance from above. 

Poverty in earthly things is not the same as being poor 
in spirit ; but it may lead to it. One whois poor may more 
easily feel his need of spiritual as well as earthly guidaace. 
One who is rich may be likely to feel that he can take care 
of himself and needs no help. But the time will come 
when all his wealth will help him not at all, and the Czar 
of Russia must die and become poor bef re God. 

The kingdom of God is very different from human king- 
doms. Q@ne may stand high in oneand very lowin the 
other. Money does not count in God’s kingdom, and it 
ought not tocount in his Church. It is all wrong if in the 
church a rich man has any better place to sit in or any 
more consideration than a poor man. ‘The best man in the 
church is he that is poor in spirit. 

If we are coming to honor the men that do good more 
than the rich people, then the kingdom of God is coming 
among us. The men who do the most good are most to be 
praised, not millionaires. 

When Jesus said, “ Blessed are ye that hunger now,” he 
looked into the faces of those who were hungrily listening 
to his words. They are the same whom he means in Mat- 
thew, ‘‘ Blessed are they that hungec and thirst after right- 
eousness.” It is not the abjectly poor, but those, rich or 
poor, who long for God’s favor. And they shall have it. If 
a man turns toward God, God will turn toward him. “I 
love them that love me.” 

So with those who mourn. 
They pray for pardon. They want God’s comfort. And so 
God’s Spirit is called their Comforter. 

Some men deserve to be hated. God cannot love their 
conduct. There is no blessing for those with whom God is 
angry every day. The blessing is for those who are hated 
“ for the Son of Man’s sake,” who have protested against 
the sins of the world and have followed Christ, and are 
hated for their goodness. Such people are not to feel badly 
because they are opposed or persecuted. They can rejoice, 
forthey have suffered for Christ’s sake, and Christ will re- 
ward them openly. é 

The disciples needed, at the beginning of their mission, 
this very plain teaching of what they were to expect, so 
that they might not get discouraged and turn back. They 
were taught persistence and courage. They learned to put 
their hope not in this world, but iu the next; to suffer 
here that they might beglorified afterward. 

The crowd only thinks of the present moment ; the mar- 
tyr spirit endures present evil in view of the future good. 
A large part of it is wise foresight. A child who saves his 
money instead of wasting it on candy, has something of 
the martyr spirit, because he gives up the present for the 
future. 

The wo ou the rich is for them who trustin riches. A 
rich man may be poor in spirit, but it is not so easy for 
him. A rich man must fight against the temptations to 
selfishness and pride. 

Here are some hard lessons, to love them that hate us, 
tobless them that curse us. This is required of those who 
will be poor in spirit. It is very different from the law of 
he world which requires us to do evil for evil, to resent a 
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blow with a blow. But this is really required by Christ. 
We must love our enemies, and try to do them good. 

But are we really and literally to turn the other cheek, 
and to give the last garment to the robber who steals the 
cloak? Yes, ifit is required by the law of love. The law 
is that of love. Do as you would be done by, as you ought 
to wish to be done by. Of course there are cases when you 
need not. give to a beggar, as when it encourages him to 
beg and is aninjury to society. Jesus used strong lan- 
guage, and did not mention the exceptions here; but later 
he told the disciples they might carry a sword to defend 
themselves. It is the principle that is permanent, that of 
the Golden Rule ; and the applications we must make for 
ourselves, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALDRICH, Cyrus, ord. October 17th, Pitcher, N. Y. 
BARKER, W. E., St. Paul, accepts call to Red Wing, Minn. 


BRONSON, W.A., Perth Amboy, N. Y., called to Port Jeffer- 
son, 8. 1. 


CHICK, A. G., North Hebron, N. Y., resigns. 
CRAFT, G. G., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 


pare. S. P., Sacramento, Cal., accepts call to Holmesbury, 
enn. 


DIKE, Ot1s A., Warsaw, N. Y., resigns. 
GERSTWEIT, [RvING, ord. October 4th, Ulysses, Penn. 
HARRIS, H. H., Taylor, Penn., resigns. 


a: E. H., Strykersville, N. Y., accepts call to Roulette, 
enn. 


HOLT, G. F., Waterloo, Ia , called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
HENRY, CHARLES, Chicago, IIll., called to Boulder, Col. 

LANE, B. H., Holden, Mass., accepts call to Antrim, N. H. 
MARTIN, F. H., Lamberton, N. C., called to Portsmouth, Va. 
MASON, W. N., Pike, N. Y., resigns. 

MAT IEWS, C. W., accepts call to Beulah, Chincoteague Island, 


SAVAGE, W. V., Columbia, accepts cali to Tarboro, N. C. 
SUDDARTH, J. A., accepts call to King’s Creek, O. 
TILLEY, C. C.. Bridgeton, N. J., resigns. 

WILSON, C. J., East Pembroke, N. Y., resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
BACON, Epwakp E., Westbrook, Me., called to Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 


BELL, THoMaAs, South Dartmouth, Mass., accepts call to Scran- 
ton, Penn. f 


BUSH, FREDERICK W., Bancroft, accepts call t» Kendall, Mich. 
CHILDs, Epwarp P., Anita, la., accepts call to Ashland, Ore. 
DAVIES, RicHARD &., Sandusky, O., accepts, call to Meadville, 


Penn. 

DOYLE, Amos A., New Rockford, N. D., accepts call to Seattle, 
Wash. 

EVANS, WALreR A., La Grange, [ll., accepts call to Maple- 
wood, Mas3. 


FISHER, Herman P., Ortonville, Minn., called to Milbank, 
Ss. D. 

FRANCE, Parvin M., Lyndon, accepts call to Metropolis City, 
Il. 


HACK, Ro.u.1y, T., Belfast, called to Portland, Me. 


HANNAH, W.J., Davison, Mich., accepts call to Big Timber, 
Mont. 


HARTWELL, Minor S., Chicago, Lll., called to Pres. ch., South 
Boston, Mass. 

HERSHNER, Joan L., Portland, called to Hood River, Ore.’ 

HILL, JAMEs L., Salem, Mass., called to Barre, Vt. 

LYMAN, WILLIAM A., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Pierre, 8S. D. 


mance JOHN, Susquehanna, Penn., accepts call to Frank- 
1 mn, N. Xr. 


PENROSE, SterpHeEN B.L., Dayton, Wash., accepts call to the 
presidency of Whitman College, Ore. 


REMELE, WILLIAM A., Middlebury, accepts call to Wey- 
bridge, Vt. 


mes ADAM, Blue Ridge, Penn., accepts call to Washington, 


RICHARDSON, FRANK H., Onarga, accepts call to Roberts, Lil. 
ROBERT, JoseEpuH T., Victor, Ia., accepts call to Angola, Ind. 
SEWALL, OLIVER D., Strong, accepts call to Wilton, Me. 


SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Sound Beach, Conn., accepts call to Ches- 
ter, N. J. 
LUTHERAN. 


AUDA, A. C., Chicago, Ill, accepts call to Tacoma, Wash. 
FASOLD,P. B., Vandalia, O., accepts call to Buckhorn, Penn. 


FISBURN, M. H., Watsontown, Penn., accepts call to Cong. ch. 
Rockville, N. Y. 


FLECK, L. N., Oriole, accepts call to Stoyestown, Penn. 
GERHART, A. C., Auburn, Neb., resigns. 
McMURRAY, H. L., Duluth, Min., resigns. 

REPASS, J. C., Crockett, accepts call to Seplo, Va. 
SPANGLER, W. M.., inst. Oct. 2lst, Salona, Penn. 


STEINHAEUSER, J., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Allen- 
town, Penn. 


STUPP, S. B., Berwick, Penn., resigns. - 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARTLETT, Wa. A., Washington, D. C.. resigns. 

BEECHER, W. A., Wyoming, Penn., resigns. 

BROWNE, Geo. S. J., Bowling Green, O., resigns. 

CRONMILLER, Bruce WALLACE, Carmel, N. Y., resigus. 

Gngaest. G. W., Oregon City, Ore., accepts call to Spokane, 
ash. 


ee try ANDREW Patron, Wooster, O., died October 27th, 
aged 77. 


HILLS, C. E., Madisonville, O.. declines call to Ogden, Utah. 

HUGHES, J. V., Shawano, accepts call to Merrill, Wis. 

JONES, Joun S., inst. October 28th, Philadelphia, Penn. 

ae gene A. G., Brooklyn, accepts call to Boise City, 
aho. 


SNOWDEN, EBENEZER HAZARD, Wilkesbarre, Penn., died Oc- 
tober 16th, aged 96. 


SUTPHEN, Paut F., inst. October 3lst, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Azweo®. Jutius W., Providence, R. J., accepts call to Colum- 
jus, O. 


se 5 cama S., Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to Washing- 
on, D.C. 
BENTLEY, Watrer E., Clayton, accepts call to Bainbridge, N.Y. 


ata eg W.H. H., New York City, accepts call to Mt. Ver- 
non, s 


CARTER, R. S., Bristol, Va., resigns. 

COOKE, W.s., Utica, accepts call to Oriskany, N. Y. 

DAVIS, ARTHUR L., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

DE LEARSY, A. T., Como, Miss., resigns. 

DOW, R. W.., Pittsfield, N. H., resigns. 

HOLST, J. Russevy, Wyoming, accepts call to Columbus, Ind. 
LEMON, W. J., Richmond, Va., resigns. 

MILLETT, D. C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

or i ence Theo. Sem. of Virginia, died October 26th, 


OTTE, Wo. C,, Linwood, accepts call to Milford, 0, 
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RUSSELL, Townsenp, Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Brook- 


n, N.Y. 
SHIELDS, A. B., Pontiac, R. I., resigns. 
SRENE. Jonn D., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Danbury, 


Music. 


BY E. IRENEZUS STEVENSON. 














THE first of the winter’s newcomers of the artistic order 
made his appearance last week—the Belgian violinist, Mr. 
César Thomsen. To he accurate, Mme. Elise Kutscherra, 
the Hungarian soprano, was before Mr. Thomsen by a day 
or two, making an unexpected public appearance ; which, 
however successful, it may be as well to pass over, that 
lady’s more formal salut occurring presently. Mr. Thom- 
sen has been risinginto great European notability during 
the past few years, as a phenomenon in the technic of 
his instrument. There is asuggestion of the detached in- 
dividuality of Paganini about him, personally ; and there 
is a good deal more than any. such suggestion in his 
amazing control of every resource of his instrument. 
Those who have any insight into the ultra difficulties of 
violin virtuosity, will have their curiosity and admiration 
perfectly rewarded by Mr. Thomsen’s art ; and in view of 
its bewildering security, its boldness and _ brilliant 
effect, they will care the less that the player is a 
great player, rather than a musician of deep senti- 
ment and emotional feeling. Mr. Thomsen’s success 
was enthusiastic. It is to be expected that he will be 
among the most popular and discussed of the winter’s vis- 
itors ; and that there wlll be livelier astonishment at the 
way in which he “ does things” with each appearance. He 
will be heard again to-morrow afternoon and on Saturdav 
evening at the first of the Symphony Society’s concerts. 
On the present occasion his numbers were, Bruch’s famil- 
iar G minor Concerto, Paganini’s Fantasia on the air, 

* “ Non Pit Mesta,’’ the “ Zigennerweisen”’ ef Sarasate, and 
a Berceuse by Simon. It is proper to add that altho Mr. 
Thomsen inevitably and excusably made this concert his 
own affair, it was really arranged as the début of a young 
pianist, Miss Marie Louise Bailey. Miss Bailey was lis- 
tened to in Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, an Hungarian 
Fantasia of Liszt, and the latter’s “ Erlking” paraphrase, 
by an amiably disposed audience. She is evidently serious- 
minded: but the contrast between her present artistic 
rank and that of her principal assistant was not happy. 
Obviously Miss Bailey is Emersonian, and believes in 
hitching her wagon to a star. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra began its season here 
auspiciously and agreeably on Thursday night. As a gen- 
eral thing, one deprecates orchestral concerts in any 
theater on acoustical grounds. But the change of venue 
to the New Metropolitan Opera House is a gain in con- 
venience, and meets with some other excuses, Mr. Paur, 
of course, reappeared in a responsibility which he sustains 
with a very fair variety of criticisms; and his traits and 
virtues of leadership, naturally, have not altered during 
the course of his summer holiday. The program (whichis 
subjoined), was gone through solidly, conscientiously, at- 
tentively ; and, aboveall, with no lack of directorial energy. 
That extreme finish had no great share in its interpreta- 
tion, as might have been the case under other leading, ene 
was obliged to overlook: and on the whole it was easy. 
There was much applause and a brilliant house. Mr. Pol 
Plangon was the soloist. 


TT Ro ai os os dikg d ntthdtel Swe sdivncs Sgambati. 
Pla Cre i On irvine chcccaitidscocccee Haydn. 
Tambourin, ; 

Gavotte, ( WMADseRs be HUNGER CAL ACS emesewuanesn ee Gluck. 
Chaconne, ) 

“* Phaeton.” symphonic poem............ .. Saint-Saéns. 
“* Nun hort, und versteht mich ”............... Wagner. 
Cpe “NI oak. 6 5cise cinccescccotesccce Goldmark. 


Of chamber music announcements several are at hand. 
The Beethoven String Quartet of New York enters upon 
its ninth season with three evening concerts to occur in 
Chamber Music Hall (West Fifty-seventh Street) on Thurs- 
days, November 22d, January 17th and March 14th. The 
membership, as is well known, includes the Messrs. Dann- 
reuther, Thiele, Schill, Schenck and Bohler. The first 
concert will offer Haydn’s Quartet Op. 76, No. 4 (B flat 
major) Dvorak’s Quartet Op. 34, in D minor (first per- 
formance of the work), and a new Quintet for strings and 
pianoforte by Martucci, Op. 45, in C major. The Maud 
Powell String Quartet (Miss Maud Powell aud the Messrs. 
Kovarik, Kaltenboren and Miersch) will have been heard 
in the first of its series of concerts by the time this notice 
is in print, and has planned an extended season of its en- 
tertainments in this city and in adjacent musical centers. 

An invitation musicale was arranged by the Messrs. 
Chickering and Sons, at the pretty hall, so long associated 
with their name, on Tuesday of last week. Miss Augusta 
Marshall, contralto; Mr. Gustav Dannreuthor, violinist ; 
Mr. Emil Schenck, cellist, and Mr. Richard Hoffmann, 
pianist, participated in a pleasantly varied program with 
numbers from Halévy, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikovski and Sgambati. The approaching discontinu- 
ance of Chickering Hall, as a public auditorium, lends an 
extraneous interest to such occasions, with a bit of kindly 
sentiment in it. 

The National Conservatory of Music, 126 East Seventeevth 
Street, announces that on account of the large number of 
applicants for tuition not able to be heard in the Sgptember 
examinations, there will be held a supplementary exami- 
nation on Wednesday, November 7th, from 9 A.M. to 12 M., 
and from 2 to 5 P.M., and 8 to 10 in the evening, for the 
vocal department—including the opera and oratorio de- 
partments. The Conservatory also desires it stated that 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s Composition Class will be formed 
November ist, on which date the examinations will take 
place between the hours of 1U to 12 A.M. and 2 to4 P. M. 

The prospectus of the official opera season just at hand 
repeats the announcement of the opening night as Novem- 
her 19th. It is enrrently stated that the subscription this 
year far advances on the very large one of 1898-’94, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an eqviralent te their publishers for al volumes received, The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


BESANT’S NOVELS AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 
BY THE REV. E. C. PAGET, M.A. (OXON.). 


In the early days of my ministry I remember a well- 
meaning old rector improving the occasion at a wedding 
by addressing the newly married pair on the duty of 
remaining stedfast to the Church and not being led 
away to any other religious community; whereupon a 
young Dissenting lady remarked at the breakfast that 
she always felt the wish to reply to that kind of ser- 
mon! That is precisely the feeling with which I put 
down one of Mr. Besant’s books, such as “ All Sorts and 
Conditions” or ‘‘ Readv Money Mortiboy,” which profess 
to give an exceptionally trne picture of slum life and 
its needs. Here are novels, you say to yourself, bought 
on every railroad car, lying on every news-stand, novels 
which captivate the man in the street by their assump- 
tion of a straightforward, manly, businesslike tone, 
which, moreover, profess to be written with a purpose 
which appeals to humanitarianism, while it tickles the 
anti-dogmatic sentiment of the day. Freely, thankfully, 
we grant that these books have done much good, as 
Dickens’s works did yeoman’s service, by bringing the 
ugly facts, the dirt, crime and misery of thousands of 
men, women and children irresistibly before the eyes 
and consciences of the masses of people who refuse to 
read or heed. the very same story when it comes to them 
from some unknown and hard-working clergyman or in 
some local appeal. Granting all this to the credit side 
of the account, we yet feel an indignant desire to rise up 
and protest against the utterly unfair and untrue aspect 
in which the Church and its ministrations are presented 
in these books. 

The writer of this paper speaks as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, now working in America; but he 
believes the sentiment would be shared by every Chris- 
tian worker of any religious community with which Mr. 
Besant happened to run foul. 

Let us take up for a moment ‘‘ Ready Money Morti- 
boy,” which by its catching title is read by thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic who, from the nature of the 
case, cannot know how the facts really stand, and so are 
ready to believe Mr. Besant’s pictures to be accurate 
representations of the existing state of things. I would 
especially animadvert upon three points—his sketch of 
the church in the country village, his sneers at’ missions, 
and his description of ‘‘ slumming.” You remember his 
picture of the parish church, ‘ts walled-up pews, and 
narrow free seats without backs for the poor? In all 
my experience of old-fashioned country parish churches 

in England I never remember to have come across such 
benches ; and, on the other hand, the movement has been 
almost universal to restore and reseat with uniform open 
seats all parish churches, making their seats free to all. 
These are facts so notoriously patent that it is really dis- 
honest in a writer like Mr. Besant to suppress them and 
leave his uninformed readers to imagine that his parish 
church is the normal type of such churches. Then let 
us notice his inconsistency. Great fun is made of the 
charitable society of the country town, and the rows of 
hypocritical old paupers on the backless free seats, who 
desert in a body when subsidized by Dick Mortiboy. Yet 
in other places he makes a saint hero of Mr. Eddrup for 





this very same practice, viz., firat, providing for the 


needs and distress of his poor people, and then, having 
thus won their affection, drawing them all to worship 
and be preached to in his chapel! What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. If it was right for Mr. 
Eddrup to care for his neighbors’ bodies first and then 
for their souls, why is it a crime or a folly in the clergy 
of the country town to doso? Moreover, I think in this 
place he fails in insight into human nature. The hypo- 
eritical old women on the free benches would have en- 
deavored to retain both sources of revenue, the gifts of 
Dick Mortiboy and the dole of the Charity Society with 
an eye to possible emergence in the future ! 

Let us note, in the second place, the perfectly needless, 
cruel and unjust sneers at foreign missions, It iscurious 
how a man with Mr. Besant’s pretensions to manliness 
and philanthropy can stoop to cast the poisoned darts of 
his insinuations against a quite helplees class of men and 
women. He makes his hero, Dick Mortiboy (who has 
seen the world, by the way, as an escaped forger, a gen- 
eral rowdy and gambler), say, ‘‘I have seen them, I 
know what I am speaking of,” as if the mere word of 
such a character were quite enough to condemn all the 
heroic and devoted lives of men like Henry Martyn, Pat- 
tisoa, McKenzie, Livingstone, and the hun ireds of others 
who give up home and country for the Master’s sake. I 
can say from personal knowledge, like many others, that 
the men and women who go to Central Africa, China 
and Korea go with their lives in their hands, Many of 
us know men like Bishop Smithies, who have resigned 
pleasant, congenial home work, in the land of their fam- 
ily and friends for work in Zanzibar and Africa which, 
with much of hope and progress, brings endless anxieties 
and discouragemente, and almost the certainty of a pre- 
mature death. Yet how can these men and women in 


distant missions defead themselves against the ungener- 
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ous slanders thus spread broadcast through society? It 
is curious that this author does not see how unworthy cf 
a man it is thus to attack the weak. the absent and de- 
fenseJess, nor yet that he is merely playing int» the 
hands of that large class of persons (whom he depicts in 
the elder Mortiboy) who are only too eager to find 
excuses for cntting off subscriptions to any object. Does 
he really believe that the average man, whom he may 
persuade easily enough to withhold his five dollars from 
Foreign Missions, will spend it on soup kitchens, or in 
“slumming”? No, sir; as a rule he will keep it in his 
own pocket, and the outcast poor will be no better off, 
while the poor missionary will have five dollars the less ! 
Lastly, in his description of Mr. Eddrup’s work among 
the slums Mr. Besant seems unable to restrain his pro- 
pensity to have a spiteful fling at the Church. It is 
insinuated that until Mr. Eddrup had tamed his court, 
no clergyman dared enter it, and that after he had 
done the rongh work the Church came in and attempted 
to reap the fruits, And this is all told and set forth in 
ex-cathedraé style, as if it represented the general 
course of proceedings in such districts, Why, long 
before “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” was dreamed 
of, the devoted clergy of St. Alban’s, Holborn, Maconocky, 
Stanton and Russell, the last two of whom are personally 
known to me, have lived and worked and are still work- 
ing in the heart of one of the worst slums and thieves’ 
districts in the metropolis which they have veritably civ- 
ilized. The life of Lowder, of St. Peter’s, London docks, 
and his fellow-helpers is now the property of the whole 
English speaking race. Three summers ago I visited Mr. 
Dolling, the clergyman of St. Agatha’s Mission, Portsea. 
Such a district! It is in the heart of that region of 
small shops, beer houses and worse, which is frequented 
by the sailors of the fleet and the soldiers of the garri- 
son! Yet that man, with a brother priest, lives and 
works io the midst of it, has a gymnasium attached to 
his house where, every evening, he meets the rough 
men and boys who take advantage of it. A friend of 
mine once had tea with this @xcellent priest, and his 
fellow-guests consisted of a broken-down soldier, whom 
he was assisting to emigrate, and a genuine tramp. The 
Kilburn Sisterhood, of the Church of England, alone pro- 
vided over 53,000 dinners for the starving poor during 
1891. These are but samples, taken from facts within 
the writer’s personal knowledge, of the grand and wise 
work which Christians are now doing, and much of 
which they were doing before Mr. Besant “‘ was born or 
thought cf,” to alleviate distress and to improve the con- 
dition of the poor. Knowing these things to be facts, it 
certainly stirs up a little righteous indignation to seé 
how calmly Mr, Besant ignores all efforts except his own 
pet fads and misrepresents for the misleading of a care- 
less public the actual teaching and work of the great 
body of the clergy and laity of the Church of England. 
That excellent and wise body, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society,” reveals to us how many and varied are the 
efforts to assist, and how terrible are the evils to be dealt 
with, not the least being this very evil of imposture and 
professional beggary. Let Mr. Besant and those like- 
minded go in with all their hearts to the work in the 
name of humanity ; but let them cease to stir up strife, 
bitterness and prejudice by ignoring or slandering the 
far older, greater, more far-reaching and, we venture to 
predict, more enduring work which has been done, and 
is ever more generously and effectively being done by 
thousands of men and women, not only in the name of 
Humanity but in the Name of Christ. 
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THE MODERN REGIME.* 


“THE Origins of Contemporary France,” of which the 
two volumes on The Modern Régime are the concluding 
part, is confessedly one of the great works of the present 
century. In *“ The Old Régime” the author considered the 
causes which led to the French Revolution. For his treat- 
ment of this subject the radical Republicans of France 
hailed him as their champion. But when the three vol- 
umes upon the Revolution appeared the radicals were 
scandalized by what they were pleased to term “ bis defec- 
tion.” On the publication of the first volame of The Mod- 
ern Régime the Bonapartixts thought that they had good 
caure to cry out upon him. Haviog thus succeeded in 
alienating all parties, one might have supposed that the 
great work, filling twenty industrious years. might have 
proved a failure. Quite the contrary. Each party can 
derive from it material for pelting the others, and no his- 
torical work is in greater request by all parties. 

The truth is that each party deserves many of the things 
Taine has said against it. We wish we might be able to 
add that each had also received some words of praise, for 
all in turn undoubtedly deserve commendation as well 
as censure; but they receive little from the pen of M. 
Taine. A briJliant writer, an ardent patriot, and a man of 
the highest ideals, M. Taine is disposed to look upon 
the darkest side of his country’s bistory. He sees the 
grinding oppressions and absolute selfishness, combined 
with something almost resembling imbecility, in the old 
régime, while he touches very lightly upon any good quali- 
ties it may*have had. In the Revolution he sees little but the 
hateful tyrannies of the Jacobin leaders. In The Modern 
Régime he sets up Napoleon First as a moral monster, and 
the willful author of all the evils which afflict France to- 
day. j 

A more fascinating character study was never made 
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than Taine’s Napoleon. Not that the subject is made per- 
sonally attractive, for he is represented in the blackest 
light, but because—like Milton’s—his hero has grown 
under his hands to such colossal proportions that failings 
become qualities, wnd the sense of power is dazzling. 

In truth, M. Taine seems to have thought out a charac- 
ter of superhuman grandeur of intellect, but divested of 
human traits: a veritable Lucifer, son of the morning, 
who in his fall had suffered, as by a lightning flash, the 
annihilation of all the good traits of our common nature, 
To this conception of Napoleon’s character Taine has made 
all things to fit. Where a deed, a word, an opinion has 
squared with his conception, he has accepted it ; where it 
has not so squared it has been either so turned as to seem 
to do so or it has been omitted ; while he has accepted as 
proven facts everything that could suvport his theory, 
altho it might be only on the assertions of such discredited 
witnesses as Bourrienne and de Pradt, whose unsupported 
testimony a less prejudiced historian woul.! hesitate to 
receive. Curiously enough, he refers comparatively little 
to Lanfrey, whose bitterness against the Emperor even 
exceeds hisown. Butin truth Taine, altho he descends to 
quote such proved fabrications as the tale of Volney’s - 
being violently kicked in the stomach by Napoleon, is not 
bitter. Unlike Lanfrey, he sees and admires the immen- 
sity of that brain by which the Corsican cadet could so 
powerfully impress the history of the world, and fix its 
stamp upon all the institutions of modern France. Taine 
is by no means intentionally unfair. He sees, perhaps 
only too plainly, the faults of the country which in his 
heart he idolizes, as many a son has done a mother whose 
conduct is not always above reproach; and, like sucha 
son, he seeks to impute to others the faults which have 
lowered her in the world’s esteem. Fortunately for his 
purpose, Napoleon chanced to have been born in Corsica of 
mingled Italian and Corsican descent. Instead of claiming 
for France the possession of this wonderful product of 
genius and fortune, and making national capital out of 
his brilliant qualities of mind and heart as Thiers has 
done, Taine has seen in Napoleon only an Italian condot- 
tiére of the Middle Ages, before whose seductions his 
mother-land fell helplessly, half in terror, half in love. 

Like all overdrawn portraits, Taine’s picture of Napo- 
leon has failed of its object. The disinterested reader can- 
not fail to see that the lights are not the clear, white sun- 
beams of unbiased bistory, but the red, green and yellow 
shades of a lantern which yet is “* magic ” in its powers of 
reproduction. Will the time ever come when there shall 
be a Napoleon of the plain daylight, without the glozing 
shadows of adulation, or the distorting gleams of torches 
lighted at the fires of hate? Possibly not. A few charac- 
ters seem destined to be eternal subjects. of contention. 
Perhaps because they are really so complex, s0 many-sided 
that they actually possess all the qualities attributed to 
them by both friends and enemies, each in such measure as 
to be constantly at war within their subject, impelliog him 
now to good, and now to ill, with all the force of their 
exceptional natures. 

Taine sees in Napoleon only combined power and selfish- 
ness. He does not account for, indeed he does not mention 
the fact that this Corsican monster excited the most 
devoted affection of many of the noblest of contemporary 
Frenchmen, as well as the wildest enthusiasm of his sol- 
diers, not only in the days of his prosperity, but in those 
of his deepest adversity. A tribute which is not paid to 
those who are not themselves capable of feeling the strong- 
est affections and deepest emotions. 

It is noticeable that while Taine’s pages are sometimes 
almost lost in a forest of footnotes, he rarely quotes from 
sources friendly to Napoleon, even such well-known vol- 
umes as those of Las Casas, de Ségur, Méneval’s “‘ Marie 
Louise,” and the memoirs of Eugénede Beauharna's ; while 
we have observed no reference to the memoirs of Rapp, of 
Caulaincourt, of Savary, of Fain, of de Montholon, or the 
host of other contemporaries who loved as well as admired 
their hero. But not one of them all has succeeded in 
painting a picture of Napoleon half so grand in its delinea- 
tion of a majestic intellect as Taine has done—apparently 
almost against his will—in the first volume of his Modern 
Régime. [t requires a certain grandeur of intellect to ap- 
preciate that ofanother. Taine’s portrait of Napoleon will 
not be liked by all, but it will always be read. It has be- 
come fixed in the gallery of great bistorical portraits, and 
the fame of the artist is forever assured. If we were inclined 
to impute motives in the same way in which he has done, 
we might think that he had purposely made his picture 
so strong in its black lines that the fame of the artist 
might ever be linked to that of the greatest name in mod- 
ern history. 

However that may be it is certain that the book will live. 
It is too brilliant, of a too absorbing interest to be forgot- 
ten, and one feels sure that the author’s underlying pur- 
pose isgood. If we follow his own methods and revert to 
the early training of our author todiscover the causes which 
assisted in his personal development, we shall find that 
in his childhood he was taught English and given many 
English books to read by an uncle who had traveled, aud 
had an adwiration for the English character and institu- 
tions. In the Lycée, where the youth’s active mind enabled 
him to do easily in one week the allotted work of five 
weeks, he was allowed to fill in his time by reading these 
books. This not only prepared him for his great work on 
English literature, but taught him what—owing to the 
narrow educational system which he condemus—so few 
French people have learned, namely, that there are many 
things English which it would be quite worth their while 
to imitate, and many things French which they would be 
better without. In his loyal French beart he could not at- 
tribute these defects to France herself. They must be due 
to her rulers; and of all those rulers who had so formative 
a genius as Napoleon First? To show to France the evil of 
ber ways, and the source of them became the aim of his 
life. Whatever errors he made in his work the aim is good, 

and time will settle the result. To judge by preszut symp™ 
toms Taine’s portrait of Napoleon will not be accepted a8 
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the true one within this generation, while so forcible is his 
picture of the state of utter collapse in which the Republic 
had left the nation, and the wonders of restoration which 
the Emperor accomplished for France during the fifteen 
years of his power, that it cannot but excite admiration for 
the man who—whatever his faults or his motives—could 
bring such results from such a chaos of evils. 

The second volume of The Modern Régime is devoted to 
the Church and to Public Instruction. It will be ever de- 
plored that the author’s hand dropped before writing the 
final chapter, which was to bave crowned the monumental 
work of his life. Even as it is he has left an edifice unsur- 
passed for beauty and finish of literary workmansbip. 

To Taine’s mind, as a Frenchman and a Catholic, while 
there may be many religions, there can be but one Church; 
and he appears to accept all her doctrines, while not sub- 
mitting to all herdecrees. He deplores the constantly in- 
creasing tendency to irreligion in France, and attributes it 
to the remeval of clerical teachers from the higher grades 
of the public schools, and this is due to the act of the first 
Napoleon, who, tho himself a sincere Catholic, did not be- 
lieve in the rights of the Church over the State. He had 
seen the horrible results of the overthrow of all religion 
during the Revolution, and therefore would reinstate it in 
France, against the wishes of many of his own most ardent 
supporters; but he had no idea of suffering the Papacy to 
again arrogate to itself all the powers which it had held 
under the old régime. Therefore, while monks and priests 
were still allowed to control the primury schools, they were 
debarred from that of the Lycées. 

Taine’s account of the present school system of France 
deserves to be read by all thoughtful persons. The system 
of gratuitous and general public instruction is still on 
trial. Wedo not yet know that even our own methods 
shall not produce some unsuspected evil in connection 
with their great good. The machine like methods of the 
French system have developed so many brilliant special- 
ists that many persons advocate their adoption here. The 
readers of Taine will not be likely to be of this mind. For- 
tunately the greatest evil of the French system, that 
of boarding the pupils in barracks where from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred boys of from twelve to eighteen 
years of age are herded together under an army-like disci- 
pline, and removed from all home influences, is never 
likely to be transplanted here. In his eloquent plea for 
family life for the young, M. Taine has struck a powerful 
blow at the root of the cause of much that is now grieving 
and perplexing the most thoughtful and progressive minds 
of France. The system which withdraws the refining and 
form itive influences of family life at so tender and suscep- 
tible an age is—in that respect at least—radically wrong, 
and cannot but result in a general decadence of all that is 
best in the character of any nation. 
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THE AGED POOR OF ENGLAND.* 


THE condition of the aged members of a community 
constitutes a good test of its general prosperity. Where 
the old people are, for the most part, living in comfort on 
their own savings or are tenderly cared for in the homes of 
their children, the situation hbetokens a general well-being ; 
but if a large part of them have come to want, and espe- 
cially to dependence uvon charity, whether public or pri- 
vate, they then make evident the presence among the peo- 
ple of a poverty both deep and degrading. 

Many will be surprised to learn that England, when 
measured by this criterion, makes so poor ashowing. Out 
of every one hundred Englishmen over sixty five years of 
age, no less than thirty are paupers; but these paupers 
come almost entirely from the lower walks of life. If, 
therefore, the upper and middle classes be left out of 
account, the conclusion will be reached that from forty to 
forty-five per cent. of artisans, mechanics aad laborers ia 
old age are reduced to dependence upon public charity. 
All these that come under the cognizance of the Poor Law 
and are enumerated as paupers, indicate the presence in 
the land of another, and perhaps an even larger multitude, 
who, while they do not quite come upon the Union, spend 
their old age in bitter ani hopeless poverty, and are never 
far from the verge of pauoerism. 

The present interest in such matters has led to the 
gathering of offizial statistics showing, for every Poor Law 
Unionin Eagland and Wales, the number, sex and age of 
the persons who received aid on January Ist, 1392, or at 
any time during the twelve months ending at Lady Day 
of that year. 

Upon these returas, together with reports of Local Gov- 
ernment Boards ani other data, Mr. Charles Booto has 
based an elaborate treatise upon pauperism among tae 
aged of Eaglaad and Wales. The book is an attempt, by 
the showing of statistics, skillfully gathered, arranged and 
compared, to give exact knowledze regardiag tae number, 
proportion, distribution, condition and needs of Eagtand's 
aged paupers, as well as to indicate aad compare tne vari- 
ous methods of administering the Poor Laws which have 
prevailed in different unions. 

It is characterized by that minute and exhaustive 
thoroughness and that ingenious use of statistical kaoowl- 
edge which are the traits of all Mr. Booth’s work. He advo- 
cates no special plan or policy for dealing with the desti- 
tute, he suggests no remedy for existing evils, but, leaving 
such discussions for a subsequent volume, he aims simply 
to exhibit the facts asthey are. In this undertaking he ap- 
pears to have succeeded ad mirably. 

This book is not meant for the general reader. Two- 
thirds of its five huodred pages are occupied by statistical 
tables, and the remainder chiefly by comments and conclu- 
sions, Dealing as it does with the aged poor as affected by 
laws, customs and conditions which differ widely from 
those of this country, it sheds but little light on our own 
problems of poverty. The work will, however, be deeply 
interesting to the student of pauperism and kindred social 
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questions; and they for whom it was chiefly intended, the 
men whose duty it is to frame and administer laws and 
regulation for the relief of England’s poverty, will doubt- 
less find it invaluable. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


Five Books of Song. By Richard Watson Gilder. (New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50.) The lovers of good poetry 
will be right glad toenrich their libraries with this beauti- 
ful volume, in which Mr. Gilder’s five books of song are 
made into one. The parts are in the fol'owing order: 
“The New Day,” “The Celestial Passion,” ‘ Lyrics,” 
“Two Worlds, and Other Poems,” ‘‘The Great Remem- 
brance.’”’ We have so often expressed our admiration of 
Mr. Gilder’s finely artistic poetry that it need not be re- 
peated here. What Dante Gabriel Rossetti did for English 
soog Mr. Gilder has done for ours ; and We say this without 
intending to suggest resemblances where none exists, Mr. 
Gilder has a manner of bis own, a style pure, select, crystal 
clear, and his thought never comes down to prosy common- 
place. He is a lyrist who chooses the major key, even 
when singiog minor songs ; and wherever we follow him we 
always find some hight of noble sentiment, some spot con- 
secrated to beauty and love. 

When Life Is Young. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (New 
York: The Century Co. $125.) This is a collection of 
verse, mostly from the pages of Sf. Nicholas, in which Mrs. 
Dodge appears at her best. as an entertainer of the young 
and an interpreter of youthful life. A wholesome charm, 
the zest of delightful things, distills from her rhymes, jin- 
gles and catches. The publishers have given the book a 





fine dress aud loaded it with taking illustrations. A cap- 
tivating holiday book for children. 
In Sunshine Land. By Edith M. Thomas. (Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Thisisa book brimful of 
freshness. Miss Thomas is a poet happily gifted ; she has 
the sure vision, the natural hearing, the comprehensive 
phrase, at hercommand. These poems are for the young, 
but they are good for all of us; the fascination of ‘‘all 
outdoors” isin them. Katharine Pyle’s illustrations and 
the excellent make up in general of the volume leave noth- 
ing to be desired save that the book may get, what it de- 
serves, a placein every American home. 

The Flute-Player, and Other Poems. By Francis How- 
ard Williams. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
There is some exceptionally fine poetry in this volume, 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will recall some of the au- 
thor’s contributious to our columns. The ‘‘ Ode to Amer- 
ica’’ is, perhaps, the mo-t important piece in the buok; 
but we could fill a column with passages of rare beauty 
from ‘‘The Flute Plaser,” ‘‘A Dreamer’? and many an- 
other noteworthy poem. For felicity of phrasing many of 
these passages are scarcely equaled in recent verse. Here 
isa true poet, whatever his high gift may come to in the 
end. 

Armazirdy. By James Whitcomb Riley. (Indianap- 
olis: The Bowen Merrill Co. $125.) Admirers of James 
Whitcomb Riley, and their name is legion, will be glad to 
get hold of this new gift from his Hoosier Muse, There is 
a fair mixture of prose and verse, good Kaglish and out- 
landish dialect, in the offering. We cannot say that it is 
the best work that Mr. Riley has done; we do not think 
that it is; but mauy a quaint touch and many a ludicrous 
quirk, many a strainof nitural melody aad many a bit of 
pathos mark the book as of genuine Riley manufacture, 
“all wool and a yard wide.” 

Madonna, and Other Poems. By Harrison Morris. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) The poetry 
of this volame goes well with the beautiful dress given it 
by its publishers. Seldom do we seea happier fitness, a 
fitness of which poets so much dream, than is here exem- 
plified. Mr. Morris sings like a young man; he has read 
Swinburne and adored him; but he has a nots of his own, 
clear, strong, original. We feel the touch of genius in 
many of his stanzas. Itis not safe to predict; poets are 
easily blighted in these days; but fifty years ago poetry 
like this would have made fame for the singer; it ought 
to do it now. 

Nurraqansett Ballads, with Songs and Lyrics. By Caro- 
line Hazard. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00) 
Sweet and musical verse, teuder, abounding in graceful- 
ness, full of happy conceits. Optimism of the old-fashioned 
surt spills over from page to page. Some of the songs 
fairly sing themselves. Miss Hazard belongs to one of the 
old colonial families of Rhode Island, whose history she has 
illustrated both in her Life of *‘College Tom” and of her 
distinguis ed grandfather, the late Rowland G. Hazard, of 
Peacedale, R I. Fugitive examples of her poetry have 
appeared in our columns, and we now welcome this larger 
and promising collection of her verse. 

A Patch ot Pansies. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) In this little volume 
are zathered toyether the wise, witty and droll things put 
to rhyme by one of our happiest poets. Mr. Cooke has 
the yife of brevity, the curiosa felicitas, the cleverness of 
wit and the brightness necessary to swift sketching in 
verse. Many of the pieces in this book are inimitable in 
their way. 

Intimations of The Beautiful. By Madison Cawein. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) In this his 
latest volume of poems, Mr. Cawein shows .the beauties 
and the faults of his style; but more of the beauties and 
fewer of the faults than heretofore. He has been pruning 
his diction and restraining his runaway imagioation, and 
we are heartily glad of 1t. Weseein him a noble poet,a 
singer of rare spirit and of deep musical feeling. His 
passion for color still has the better of him, and many a 
flumocyant line attests his almost reckless use of rainbow 
adjectives. It is charming poetry he makes, nevertaeless ; 
and we welcome with unstinted delight this new volume 
an‘. heartily recommend it to all lovera of the beautiful 
and the musical, 

Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry, By Alfred 
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M. Williams, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
This is both a book of essays and a book of poetry. The 
author discusses, quotes and makes bidg-aphical notes, 
and his studies cover a large field of folk song and popular 
verse. The volume contains eleven studiesin all, bezin- 
ning with American sea songs and endiag with Foik- 
Songs of Riimania. Between these extremes we have 
British popular ballads, Huugarian folk songs, folk songs 
of Poitou and various other interesting and instractive 
papers on kindred the nes. It is a book pleasant to read 
and good to have. Without being exhaustive it covers a 
great deal of ground and does it well. 

Vashti. By John Brayshaw Kaye. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) A blank verse rendering of the 
Book of Esther, by a writer who has command of a very 
graphic style. Many of the descriptive passages are strik- 
ingly ornate and run with a stately, wave-like motion. 
Some graceful songs are interspersed throughout the 
book pleasantly breaking the monotony of its heavy 
lapse. 

Poems New and Old. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) These poems 
have much to make them good reading. Sincerity, happy 
turns of thought, clear diction and satisfying melody are 
their chief charm. Taere are many quotable verses and 
stanzas, and many whole pieces well worthy of the hand- 
some setting given them by the publishers. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $300.) We are glad to see this compact 
and scholarly edition of Chaucer’s great poems. Mr. Pol- 
lard’s introductory essay is a model of brevity and clear- 
ness, and his notes are of the shortest referring to the 
principal manuscripts, without comment, and with only 
such explanations as arecertainly needed. The text is in 
beautiful type on heavy paper. We can recommend this 
edition to general readers as the ove hest suited to their 
use. It is just what has so long been needed, a clear, 
plain, unincumbered yet scholarly presentation of the 
im mortal Canterbury Tales. 
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Eight Hours for Work. By John Rae. (Macmillan « 
Co., London and New York. 1894) Unless the tendency 
toward “collectivism ” is presently checked, it is probable 
that the English will adopt the principle of the eight hours’ 
day. At the last session of Parliament an act limiting 
the working hours of miners to eight out of the twenty- 
four came near passing the House of Commons, and would 
have passed but for the adoption of an amendment per- 
mitting the mivers of any district to exempt thems-lves 
from its provisions by a majority vote. The principle of. 
forbidding men to work more thanacertain number of 
hours a day is already recognized in English l+gislation, 
and there is no constitutional obstacle to the indefinite ex- 
tension of this principle. Mr. Rae’s book is therefore 
timely, and altho the question is not a practical one for 
Americans, it has sufficient speculative interest to justify 
its consideration. The author’s former work, *‘Contem- 
porary Sociaiism,’”? showed him to possess the necessary 
equipment for an investigation of this kind, and we were 
therefore prepared to expect a substantial addition to our 
knowledge. Wedo not find this expectation realized. 
Mr. Rie proves to be rather an advocate thin an investi- 
gator. He is captivated with the idea of a universal 
eight-hours’ day, and upon this account fails to appreciate 
the difficulties that ie in the way of its realizution. The 
questions iavolved are manifold. Wo ueed to ascertain 
whether or no theamount produced by working for eight 
hours will be less than is now produced in a longer time. 
If it will be less we must inquire whether society can get 
along witha smaller product ornot. And, finally, we must 
decide waether it be wise and right to forbid men from 
working as long as they choose, or whether it be not better 
to leave them to their own responsibility. This last and 
most important point is scircely referred to by Mr. Rae. 
He appears to admit that if less will be produced in eight 
hours than in ten, the State should not compel the reduc- 
tion; but, he contends, the facts prove that more will be 
produced in the shorter time,and therefore the State ought 
to compel men to work fewer hours. This infereoce obviously 
depends upon the premise that mea engaged in bu-~iness do 
not know what is for their interest. [ney areso bigoted or 
stupid that they will persist in working louger hours to 
proiuce smaller results, until ealightened legislators 
compel them to give up thair prej idices. Such a proposi- 
tion as this clearly requires strong evideace to sug ort is. 
It cannot be said that legislatures are distinguished for 
wisdom, or that business men are noted for failing to 
perceive what is for their advantaye. It may be granted 
that there is an immense fund of conservatism among 
capitali-ts. This is necessarily so, because otherwise they 
would soon waste their capital. Tney know how to keep it 
and make a profit with it by following # certain system, 
and they are not sure what would happen under a diff-rent 
system. They are coutinuilly experimenting: but the 
wiser among them experim-nt cautious:y. There is no 
such check upon levislators. Iu their experiments It is not 
their own muney taat is at stake. Hence: comes a per- 
nicious activity, which, as Americans well know, may 
destroy the prosperity of a nation. As Buckle observed, 
the most beneficial measures of legislation have been 
repealingacts. Yet, if 1t could be shown that the result of 
the eight hours’ day would be undiminished production, 
the question of legislative competency might be waived. 
Accordingly, Mr. Rae advances a number of cases, some of 
them of great interest and importance, where a reduction 
of working hours to eight has ben atteuded with a posi- 
tively increased prodaction. We have little doubt that in 
many branches of industry this result may he attained; 
buat we have no doub: at all tnat in many branches sucn a 
result is unattainable. The example of the colony of 
Victoria is not favorable to Mr. Rie’s contention. He 
attributes the prosperity of that country in part to the 
sbort hours of labor; but recent events bave proved bhab 
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this prosperity was artificial. Like that of 
Argentina, it arose from the reckless ex™ 
penditure of capital borrowed from other 
countries, and when the lenders ceased to 
lend a collapse followed. Upon the whole, 
Mr. Rae succeeds only in showing that his 
ideal is occasionally attainable by voluntary 
action upon the part of employers. Judi- 
cious managers may often accomplish more 
than the common run, with shorter hours 
of labor and with less capital. But it is not 
safe to infer that what has been done by 
the voluntary action of a few can be done 
by the compulsory action of all. Moreover, 
as Mr. Rae admits, many departments of 
industry, such as agriculture, must be ex- 
cepted from the operation of an eight hours’ 
law. In spite of his arguments and his 
earnestness, his book confirms us in the be- 
lief that in this matter legislation is likely 
to do more harm than good. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. A 
Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary 
of Names in Geography, Biography, My- 
thology, History, Ethnology, Art, Arche- 
ology Fiction, etc. Edited by Benjamin E. 
Smith, A.M., Managing Editor of the “‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,” assisted by a number of 
eminent specialists. (The Century Cuv., 
New York. Bound in Half Russia, $13.00.) 
This volume is really the supplementary 
completion of the ‘‘Century Dictionary,” 
and owes its origin to the difficulty the 
editors of that work had in carrying out 
their original planand including in its final 
volume a somewhat fuller appendix of 
names of persons and places than could be 
found in any other general dictionary. It 
was found that to do this would cramp the 
Dictionary. The publishers have therefore 
wisely concluded to collect all such matter 
into an independent volume, which, while 
uniform in size and appearance with the 
other six volumes, is adistinct work and as 
such is sold separately. In character the 
volume is a dictionary of proper names, 
showing how to spell and pronounce them, 
and with such brief notes of explanation as 
will identify the name. The range of 
-names is unlimited, and is intended to com- 
prise names of places and persons, real and 
fictitious, in prose and poetry, mythology 
and legend, as well as history, buildings, 
institutions, works of art, historical events, 
orders, clubs, streets, squares, operas, 
plays, books, noted guns, war ships, yachts, 
and even to a certain extent noted pseu- 
donymous names. So far as we can see, 
the editors have made the attempt to in- 
clude everything which has a name which 
is likely to interest any considerable num- 
ber of persons, limited only by the restric- 
tions of space and prospective utility. The 
presswork was done at the De Vinne Press, 
and corresponds in style and execution to 
that of the *‘ Century Dictionary.” The ex- 
act number of names given in the volume 
we are not able to state, but a somewhat 
carefully estimated approximation would 
make the number about 54,000. This num- 
ber, if judiciously selected, is large enough 
to insure the great utility of the volume. 
The omissions in sucha volume must, from 
the necessity of the case, be very large, and 
in this case will be very likely to raise the 
questions on what general principle they 
were made, or whether the editors had any 
other general priuciple to go by than the 
somewhat capricious one of their own judg- 
ment in each case. We do not care to go 
into this point, and frankly confess that it 
is one of those cases where the editor has to 
assume the responsibility and take the 
knocks. The grrors we have noticed are 
triffing. 


Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature. By Seldon L. Whitcomb, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Brander ~Mat- 
thews, Professor of Literature in Columbia 
College. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) This manual is based on Frederick 
Ryland’s “‘ Chronological Outlines of Eng- 
lish Literature,” and both are therefore 
based essentially on the plan of the famous 
Oxford Tables. Mr. Whitcomb begins with 
1608, the first year of James I, and in the 
column of American Literature the first 
entry is Johu Smith, 1608. The left-hand 
page is reserved through Part I for Ameri- 
can books and authors. The right-hand 
page is ruled in four perpendicular columns 
for synchronous biographical dates, Brit- 
ish Literature, Foreign Literature and 
History. On this scheme the comparative 
relations of each author are admirably ex- 
hibited. As the work advances and ap- 
proaches the present year (1894), with which 
it ends, the page becomes fuller aud the en- 
tries more frequent. The work is not ex- 
haustive ; and we understand the author 
to have distinctly avowed this omission as 
part of the plau of the work. In belles let- 
tres, fiction, poetry and works of a popular 
character our exemination indicates that it 
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is fairly complete, at least as to authors 
if not as to the lists of their works. Grave 
and serious works cannot be said to be 
omitted when we find a fairly full list of 
President Woolsey’s publications, includ- 
ing a volume of his sermons. So, too, of Jus- 
tin Winsor, Henry Charles Lea, Prof. 
James Hadley, and so on. Yet we do not 
find so much as mentioned the names of 
Mark Hopkins or Henry Martyn Dexter, or 
Prof. George P, Fisher or W. E. Griffis, 
the author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” or 
John Ropes, probably the most distin- 
guished writer of military criticism now 
living. This list can be indefinitely ex- 
tended. _Taken in connection with the 
names included, we should say that the 
composition of the list was left a good deal 
to haphazard, and is not, as much as it 
should be, the product of intelligent selec- 
tion. 


The Story of the Puritans. By Morton 
Dexter. (Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, Boston. $1.25.) 
Substantially this is a collection of the 
series of papers publised in The Congrega- 
tionalist during the first months of 1893 
under the title of ‘‘ Scrooby Club Sketches,” 
and which were designed to aid the Scrooby 
Clubs in different parts of the country in 


‘their study of Congregational history. 


They tell the whole story ina clear, popular 
and systematic way, from Robert Browne 
and the England which he taught the first 
principles of independency, down to the 
establishment and expansion of the Congre- 
gational churches in this country. The 
story is one of great and sometimes of ro- 
mantic interest. Itshould be known better 
than itis. Nothing but the popular igno- 
rance of the great notes and outlines of the 
Puritan history would have opened the 
way for the strange but mischievous libels 
on that history, which have taken so firm 
a hold on the popular mind. The current 
belief as to the witchraft persecutions, the 
treatment of the Indians, and the rigors of 
Colonial orthodoxy and Colonial life are 
flagrant examples. The Scrooby Clubs 
have undertaken to set these things right 
before the people, and Mr. Dexter’s little 
book is his contribution to the good work. 


The Story of the South Seas. By George 
Cousins. (London Missionary Society, 14 
Blomfield St., E. C., London. 28. 6d.—65 
cents.) This book owesits existence tothe re- 
newed interest in missions to the South 
Sea Islands, which has been aroused in Great 
Britain by the building of the steamship, 
** John Williams,” for missionary service in 
the South Sea. The author, who is the Edi- 
torial Secretary and Assistant Foreign Sec- 
retary of the London Missionary Society, 
has seen in this a.good opportunity to tell 
again the story of the first missionary ship, 
** Duff,” and of the preaching of the Gospel 
in those islands. We may remind our read- 
ers that the ‘“‘ Duff” was by many years the 
predecessor of the American missionary 
ship, ‘‘ The Morning Star,”’ and sailed from 
London, in 1796, to Otaheite, with her strange 
cargo of ‘“ missionaries and provisions.” 
The present volume tells the story, the be- 
ginning of the work, what the missionaries 
found, how they went to work, how they 
prospered and what they achieved, with a 
very telling chapter which draws the com- 
parison between then and now, and in the 
words of Hamlet, invites us to “look on 
this picture and on that.” The volume is 
well manufactured, and abundantly illus- 
trated with maps and engravings. It is a 
good book for Sunday-school libraries, and 
to awaken interest and confidence in Chris- 
tian missions. 


A New Life in Edueation. By Fletcher 
Durell, P.D., Professor in Dickinson Col- 
lege. (American Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia. 90 cents.) This is a first- 
prize book, won under the conditions of the 
John C. Green Income Fund for raising the 
standard of Sunday-school literature. It 
deserved a first prize, and it deserves what 
is far better than that and far more diffi- 
cult to win, the widest possible reading. 
The author understands his subject, and 
treats it in a broad, vigorous way, which is 
based on his intelligent acceptance of the. 
conditions under which modern life piaces 
us. His style is as vigorous as his thinking. 
We wish every teacher and every boy or 
girl in the country knew by heart the 0 es 
ters on “Organization and Exactness,” 
“The Will,” and “A New Body.” So, too, 
the function of religion in education is de- 
scribed exactly as it should be. Any 
healthy boy will feel the power and truth of 
what is said on this point, or rather, we 
should say, of the whole presentation of the 
whole subject throughout the volume. We 
believe that the futureof the country would 
grow distinctly brighter, and its chances in 
the race with other nations better, if every 


parent, teacher, boy or girlin the land would 
give the book a good reading. 


The Putnams bring out among their ele- 
gant books for the holiday season the Van 
Tassel edition of Washington Irving’s The 
Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon Gent. 
These two volumes, it is safe to predict, 
will stand on the top shelf among beautiful 
publications of the season. They are uni- 
form with the elegant editions of Irving 
previously published, but with a difference 
in the illuminated margin, and of course 
in the illustrations. Every page has its 
illuminated marginal decoration in several 
distinct designs, drawn gracefully around 
the printed form. The black and white 
illustrations are executed with great deli- 
cacy and artistic precision. These soft, rich 
tones are very enjoyable, The type, letter- 
press paper and general manufacture are of 
the best. The two volumes, elegantly bound 
in white and gold on richly embossed cov- 
ers, put up in rich, dark red folders and 
}astrong box, would delight the eyes of 
every lover of fine books, 


From Longmans, Green & Co. we have 
the third volume of the Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey. By Henry Parry Liddon, 
D.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. (New York. $4.50.) The somewhat 
extended review given in our number of 
October 10th of the first two volumes of 
this work makes it unnecessary to notice 
this continuation of the work further than 
to say that it carries the Life of Dr. Pusey 
forward from the reception of Newman into 
the Roman Church to the middle of 1860, 
or the termination of the Scotch Eucharistic 
Controversy, and that the volume is chiefly 
occupied with Dr. Pusey’s part in and rela- 
tion to the controversies and debates of 
one kind and another which were vrought 
on the English Church as the direct result 
of the Tractarian movement, such as the 
Jerusalem Bishopric, the Gorham case, 
the baptismal controversy, etc. There is 
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yet to come a fourth volume, which w 
complete the work. 


C. W. Bardeen, publisher of school books, 
Syracuse, in this State, brings out Mr. John 
Kennedy’s telling plea for the retention of 
Greek in the secondary schools, under the 
title Must Greek Go? Itis brief, but very 
much to the point, and puts the matter on 
very strong ground. We bespeak for it the 
careful attention of all persons interested 
in this very important question. (Syracuse. 
50 cents.) The same publisher issues a 
Handbook for School Trustees of the State 
of New York, Giving in Convenient Form 
an Epitome of the Consolidated School 
Law of 1894 with References to the Code of 
Public Instruction. Prepared by C. W, 
Bardeen (50 cents). A very useful epitome 
which is sufficiently described in the title 
as given above. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
S WEST 28TH ST, N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
A superb collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 


** A catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be sent to any address on application. 


D Appleton & Co's New Books, 


Popular Astronomy: 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HEAVENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Translated from the French by J. EL- 
LARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates 
and 288 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


“M. Camille Flammarion is the most popular sci- 
entific writer in France Of the present work no 
fewer than one hundred thousand copies were sold in 
afew years. It wasconsidered of such merit that the 
Montyon Prize of the French Academy was awarded 
to it. The subject is treated in a very papular style, 
and the work is at the same time interesting and re- 
liable. It should be found very useful by those who 











Children of Circumstance. 
A Novel. By lorTA, author of “ A Yellow 
Aster.” No. 155, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
In this strong work the author offers a striking 
study of the womanhood of to-day. Her does 
not represent *‘advanced” opinion, but it is rather 


an earnest —— to point out the true sources of 
woman’s strength. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


FR E N CH ( BOOKS. Reeders of French de- 
siring choice literature should 

tread our Romans Choisis Se- 

ries, 60 cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol.,and Contes 
Choisis Series, 25certs vol. Each a masterpiece 
by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 
logue of publications and importations of foreign 
books, on application. French calendars, 189%, 40c. to 


$1.50 each. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St,), New York. 
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Thc Sunday School Times 


A series of articles on the recent 
wonderful discoveries in Bible lands, 
throwing light on the Bible story, 
will appear in The Sunday School 
Times dyring 1895. 

Prof. Sayce will write of Egypt ; 
Dr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hil- 
precht, of Babylonia ; Prof. Hom- 
mel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the 
Hittites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek 
manuscripts ; Prof. McCurdy, of 
the whole field. No such series is 
available elsewhere, in any form. 
The best writers on the International lessons contribute regularly to each 


week’s issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. At the lowest club rate the 
paper costs less than one cent a week. 


. Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK 
Life and 
| Letters of Erasmus 








By JAYES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.60. 


“ Mr. Froude has produced a masterly pic- 
ture of Erasmus and his times. . . . No 
competent critic will fail to recognize in{ 
these lectures a virility of judgment, a vigor ¢ 
of thou zht, and a skilk of presentation em- 
inently worthy of onejof the greatest living 
writers of English.”*—London Times. 

“Delightful reading, and as valuable as 
delightful.”—The Churchman. 





OTHER WORKS BY MR. FROUDE: 
History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.‘ 
Twelve vols , 12mo, 18.00 
Life of Thomas Carlyle. Four vols. 
8vo, $8.00; two vols. 12mo, 3.00 
Thomas Carlyle. Reminiscences. 
12mo, 1.50 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. Letters and Me- 
morialsof. 12mo, 150 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and Other Essays. 12mo, 1.50 
The Divorce of Catherine of Arragon. 
8vo, 2.50 
The English in ede in the Figh- 
teenth Century. Three vols. 12mo 


per set, 4.50 
Short Studies on eitin Subjects. Four 
vols. 12mo. Per vol., 1.50 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 12mo, 1.50 
Cesar. A Sketch. 12mo, 1.50 > 
Oceana. England and Her Colonies. 
Cr. 8vo, : 1.756 
The English in the West Indies. Cr.§ 
8vo 1.758 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Railway Engineering and Mechanics 
Is the Leading Jemrel in. eS field indicated by its 


name—and the CHE nd One Dollar for the 
paper to January 1, 1896. Published monthly by THE 


RAILWAY PUBLISHING AGENT CO., 
816 The Rookery, Chicago. 














The Use of Life. 


An Important New Book by the weil- 
known Author of “The Pleasures of 
Life,” “‘ The Beauties of Nature,” etc. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Right Hon. an JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L.. LL.D.; author 
of “The "Beauties of Nature, “The 
Pleasures of Life,” etc , etc. Crown 8vo, 
clotb, gilt top, uniform with “The Ro- 
mance of the Insect World,’ ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc. 





“Tf we could put a c opy of _ book by Sir John 
Lubbock in the hands of every man of our ac- 
quaintancs, we should feel that we 

Oo be proud of. The autbor has given the world 
thar Books, but none — thag this, or likely to do 
more good,”’=-The Times. 

“The thread on which are strung such poesia of 
qu uotation and such polished stones of reflection as 
these is well worth having: and of its kind we know 
no better gift for a young man ora young woman in 
en git a season that is approaching.’’—London Daily 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Pleasures of Life. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





The Beauties of Nature 
Aud the Wonders ofthe World we live in. 
With Numerous Illustrations and many 

Poong 3, 4 e Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1 
«*» The above three volumes, in walter and at- 


tractive cloth binding, in box. price . make a 
very desirable presentation set tee the holidays. 


af? The volumes may be had singly or tovether from 
bookseller, or will be sent, catviage , to any 
a4 resson receipt of price, by the ast: F mig 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Suniay, School ianintnitaiasS 
peexel idea for it. Our book for 

ae lains. Send for it now! 

. Myers, 85 John S8t., N.Y. 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Chinese Characteristics. 


By Ber. ARTHUR H. SMITH. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. ith 16 full-page original illustrations, 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 





“ Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals 
of the Chinese ch r, but on the whole one of the 
most sedictel. Twenty-two years’ residence among 
the uted with command of their ‘anguage, h 

Mr. Smith to see them as they are.”— The 


Among the Tibetans. 
By IsABFLLA BIRD Bremer. author of “ Unbeate 
Tracks in Japan.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ Has dispelled Laon © aston and corrected many 
false impressions ‘orid. 


The MectingsPtace of Geol- 
ogy and History. 


Bren}. WILLIAM DAWSON, author of “The Earth 
da Man,” etc, Iilustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1,25. 
The substance of the “ Lowell Lectures” for 1894. 


Before He is Twenty. 


yiwe perplexing phases of the boy question consid- 
red. With portraits of the authors. i6mo, cloth, 


gilt top, 7% cents. The “Phases” and authors 


The. Fa ather and His Boy........... Robert J. Burdette 
e Decides........... Frances +o Burnett 
The’ Bor’ in the Off Cnsihadmadpenbanite Edward W. Bok 


His Evenings and Aenuscnenbe 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Looking Toward a Wife........... Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


At Mother’s Knee. 


The Mother’ Be Holy Ministry with her Children in the 
Hom ane. by Rev. J.M. P. OTrs, D.D. i6mo, cloth, 


The Church and the King- 
dom. 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
top, 50 cents 
“Incisive, discreet and inspiring utterances, deal- 
in largely with the social relations of the Gospel. a 
—Congregationalist. 


12mo, cloth, gilt 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


NEW ee es Fifth Avenue. 
CHIC : 48 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO : 140 & 142 Yonge St. 
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THE 
estminster Series 


of Lesson Helps and 


The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 


The Westminster Teacher 
The best of its class 
CIRCULATION 80,000 COPICS MONTHLY 


Fe Senior 
The Westminster Quarterlies! tntermesiat 
A Graded Series 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 525,000 COPIES 
The Westminster Lesson Leaves 
The Westminster Junior Lessons 
COMBINED WEEKLY ISSUE 425,000 COPIES 
The Westminster Iesson Card 
For Young Children 
CIRCULATION 130,000 QUARTERLY SETS 


The Westminster Question Leaf 
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JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent “2 
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EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. «tion of young women. 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
hauee Classical and general — of een $ alse. 





paratory and Yea i 
iw Anply to Miss [DA C. ALLEN Prin. Bradford ass, 


PLALALRY CLSC 207207078) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA® 


ING CIRCLE. 
<ddeeed course in English bean | i 


L wn Literature, Modern Art, 


an 
Europe in the XIX. Century L 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
rd ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. c 
Chautauqua offers a ae and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 18' 
J John H. Vincent, Dept. 36, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


@v@vGv@r CLSC 2072072020 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUXBURY. 


Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 








vantages for home and een” life, aN ratories, 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 
WILSON COLLEGE wei. 


Ciasatcal. Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art, 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance bv certificate Address, Chambersburg, 


STATIONERY ETC. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grate Senrloners. [Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goo 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Btreet, New York. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anpb 





ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaker2l8 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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The Leading “ 
Hymn and Tune Books. | 


FOR CHURCHES. , 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
r possible price, Thesuccessofthe day. 4 
FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
® Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
; Meeting, containing the very best 
» hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 


@ tifully printed —new type—handsome 
@ cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. @ 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
9p incent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. , 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler — all § 
} denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect § 
book.”” 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 centsin quantities. 
Books for Responsive Reading. | 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
» books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


; THE CENTURY CO. 
) UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. | 


NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


* The most notable publication in its fleld 
| of this generation.” 


SO are 
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This famous classic in Piano Instruction em- 
bodies the very latest-and most progressive ideas 
in Teaching. For half a century it has held the 
first rank among books of its class. 


— 500,000 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has un- 
dergone a critical revision by the eminent au- 
thority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and con- 
tains the following additions to the old book :— 





Copies of the old 
— have been 





New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 
Price, (American or 
Foreign Fingering,) 


by Mail, Postpaid. % 3 » 
Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston 


C.H. DITSON &CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila 





GHRISTMAS SELECTIONS Sr, setrs.z= 
vie 


msive Se: 


THE CHILDREN OF BETHLENEM™: ice and 


charming Christmas Servic nd Readings, with reci- 





tations Price, 5 Cents a single copy 
REAM By H. W. Hart. A most fas 
DOROTHY’ $ D Caoeg new Christmas Cantata 
=, —- a moral in a pleasant a that will aitract the 
Price, 30 Cents 5 — 
- Holida 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 2. 


Price, 10 Cents a single copy 


Addi ditional Cantatas. 
Santa Clans? Mission, A Jolly Christmas. One Christ- 
Fee asta Clann Catching Krice Kringle, The 
ta ‘a n rise ingle, 
New Santa. Claus. Santa Claus’ Mistake. Tue Waifs’ 
Christmas. These are all by widely known authors and have 


Bs 
L. Mason 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


of children I ag past years. Price of 
each Cantata, jo cents a single co 


THE WONDERFUL STORY. By a Gens Fr Reot es 


incipal events of the life of the i= while on earth. 
oe appropriate for Christmas times. Price 20 cts. single copy. 
a LEH M. A magnificent Christmas Cantata for adults. 
H wees Re Frederic Weatherly, Music by 
Aue oC ts a single copy. 
E of Christmas 4 usic and Gifts sent Free. 


THE "WUSIGAL VISITOR co: 2ecws.cxi" Ses 


cmon. Onn hea Ln 








MUSIC. 


CHURCH GEO. ee 
ORGANS 503 ng York. 


Richard Henry Warren, 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
Fok SOCIAL MEETINGS 
Christian Endeavor Symes o-- 
For REVIVAL MEET 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined 


Small, Music. Tyre Edition, $45 per 100 
FoR Mrtn-wtek ao SUNDAY Bement: 


Ss lot! per 1 
THE AIGLOW & MAIN 








$30 per 100 





76 East %h St., New York, 218 Wabash A. 4 ‘Chicago. 








ESTABLISHFD 1850. 


HAZELTON 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS IN 
? EVERY RESPECT. 
APPEAL -TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, 


Nos, 34 and 36 University Place, New York, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dopp, Mzap & Co. will soon publish a 
historical work covering the early public 
life of William Ewart Giadstone. 


+++. Lhe next volume in the complete edi- 
tion of Huxleys’s works now pubiisbing by 
D. Appleton & Co. is ** Evolution and Eth- 
ics.”’ 


....“*In the Days of Jeanne d’Arc,”’ is 
the title of Mrs, Catherwood’s new novel, 
soon to be brought out in The Century 
Magazine, with illustrations by Castaigne. 


...-Miss Emma Brace has prepared a life 
of her father, the Rev. Charles Loring 
Brace, who was long identified with reform 
work among the children of the poor in 
New York City. The book will soon be 
published by the Messrs. Scribuers. 


....-Mr. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, has 
arranged, in connection with Mr. Eilhot 
Stock, of London, to publisn at once an 
exact re,roduction of “Tne Piigrim’s 
Progress” as originally issued in 1678. In 
type, printing and binaing it will be a fac- 
simile of the first edition. 

....The Bookman, which has had great 
success in London under the direction of Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, is, at the beginning of 
the new year, to have an American edition 
brought out by Dodd, Mead & Co. under 
the editorship of Prof. H. T, Peck and Mr. 
James MacArthur. 


....A. C. Armstrong & Co. publish this 
week “The Trial and Death of Jesus 
Christ,” by James Stalker, D.D.; ** Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” by R. W. Dale, D.D., and 
the concluding volume of Dr. Alexander 
Maciaren’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms,” in ‘‘ Tne Expositor’s Bible Series.’» 


..»eTbhe centennial of the fringed gen- 
tian is celebrated in Meehan’s Monthly 
for November. The plant was first named 
by the German botanist, Froelich, a hun- 
dred years ago; and in this issue art and 
poetry, science and prose aie all drawn 
upon to honor and describe this favorite 
flower. 


....-Messrs. Macmillan & Co. propose to 
begin publishing during the wintera series 


of inexpensive volumes, under the title 


**Economic Classics,’’ edited by W. J. Ash- 
ley, M.A., of Harvard University, late of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. It wiil include 
select chapters from *‘ Adam Smith,” ** Mal. 
thus,” ‘* Ricardo,” repriats of older Eng- 
lish works, such as those of Man, Child, 
and Petty, and translations of important 
foreign treatises. 

.. The Critic publishes a picture of Prof. 
Henry Drummond, and, oddly enough, 
prints with it an extract from a letter 
written by Professor Drummond, protest- 
ing against the publication of his portrait 
by another journsl. It was proposed to 
publish a series of portraits of religious 
teachers, following an alphabetic order. 
Professor Drummond wrote: 


“Just seen C—, a most excellent piece of 
work. But it revives an awful threat you made 
to go on from C to D. Now, I want to beg you 
in all seriousness not to do that. Goodness 
knows, I am sick enough of myself without that 
further humiliation. . . . If any expense to 
the paper has been already incurred I will pay 
ita dozen times; but you really must choose 
another victim. 1 ask this as a personal favor, 
if you will not listen to other argument; and I 
rely on your humoring me ia this, even tho it be 
against your conviction.” 


..Messrs. A. & C. Black are preparing 
to issue a new “Survey of London.” Since 
that of Lambert appeared in 1806 there has 
been no actual survey of the City, which at 
that time extended about three miles in 
length, and three-quarters of a mile in 
width. Nowthe London County Council 
has jurisdiction over on area (including the 
oid City) seventeen miles long by twelve 
broad. The whole of this areais included 
in the new survey. The editor, director 
and principal writer of the work is Mr. 
Walter Besant, who for more than twenty- 
five years has occupied bis leisure in study- 
ing and exploring London. The work will 
contain a perambulation of the whole 
county, taking into account every impor- 
tant building, iustitution and company; 
it will include a History of London, giving 
account of things past as well as present. 
The publishers aim to complete the work in 
eight quarto volumes, the first to appear in 
the autumn of 1895, and to make them a 
monumental record of the condition of the 
great city at the end of the nineteenth cen- 

....Some of the very best theological 
work of our day and generation is being 
done in the line of original research into de- 
tailed problems. Among a number of exce]- 
lent on w produetions of this class, one of 
the. must noteworthy is the posthumous 
brochure of Professor Caspari, the famous 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Church historian, dogmatician aud Orient- 
alist. of Christiania, Norway: His little 
work of thirty-two pages, published in 
Leipsic, and entitled ‘‘ Der Glaube an die 
Trinitat Gottes in der Kirche des ersten 
christlichen Jahrhunderts nachgewleoen,” — 
is all the more timely because the contro- 
versy on the Apostles’ Creed, as also the 
critical discussions on the character of 
primitive Christianity, have put such ques- 
tions into the foreground. Caspari exam- 
ines the oldest Christian literature accessi- 
ble, and finds especially on the basis of 
Clemens Romanus, particularly chapter 
58: 2, as also 42: 3 and 46: 6 of his letter, 
‘that at the time this important epistle was 
penned, which is about 95 A.D., the faith in 
the Triuity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
had been already for a long time a fixed 
doctrine and teaching of the Church. 
Caspari was known as an authority on the 
earliest faith of the Churcb, he and Zez- 
witzsch being, in fact, the pioneers in criti- 
cal discussions of this period, the modern 
researches of such men as Harnack, Zahn, 
Hatch and others being largely along the 
line first indicated by these two specialists. 
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Philip and His Wife. By Margaret Deland. 
PEE, DE 438. Boston aud New York: 

Three om on an Electrical Rest. 7h f John 
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New York : Macmillan Co. 
A Conogedaree to the Poetical Works of Milton. 
John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D pp. 
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manners which every girl 
were not touched upon in the previous articles. 
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Well-Bred Girl 
in Society 


So successful were Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s articles on “The Well- 
Bred Girl in Society’ 
Lapies’ Home Journar two years 
ago, that she has been induced to write three addi- 
tional papers, taking up just those little points of fine 
likes to know, and which 
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BANK INTEREST ON OUT-OF- 
TOWN DEPOSITS. 


PUBLIC attention has lately been called 
to the curious fact that, notwithstanding 
the amount of idle money in New York 
City is very large, the aggregate loans and 
discounts of the New York City banks are 
the largest in our history. This combina- 
tion of idle money and large loans is due to 
several causes, some of them relating to 
our industrial situation, and some to bank- 
ing conditions. 

The large aggregate of deposits in the 
New York banks is owing mainly to the 
money sent to the New York banks for 
redeposit by out-of-town institutions. 
Under our National Banking Act the Na- 
tional banks in the country are required 
to keep on hand 154 of their deposits ; and 
of this 15% the greater part, under the law, 
may be redeposited in the banks of re- 
served cities, principally New York. The 
9% of the deposits allowed to be kept in 
the New York banks, and accounted as 
on hand together with the large amount 
of money which the interior banks hold 
but cannot lend at home, are hurried to 
New York in order to earn the 2¢ interest 
which the banks of this city pay on out- 
of-town deposits. Uader the existing tir- 
cumstances the New York banks who hold 
these out-of-town deposits, anc who can- 
not) make use of them, have been lately 
discussing the question of reducing the 
interest paid on this money from 27 to 12. 
It was found, however, that the laws of 
the State of New York would not allow a 
contract to be signed by all these banks 
reducing the rate of interest; and as it 
was deemed impossible for these institu- 
tions to agree on so complicated a ques- 
tion without a written contract defining 
the details, the plan has been abandoned 
as a whole, tho some of the banks have 
declined to pay such interest, or have re- 
duced it on their individual responsibility. 

One of the difficulties of the subject 
lies in the different positions of the banks 
holding the bulk of these interior de- 
posits. Ooe bank may hold less of them in 
proportion than another, or through good 
luck and good management may be able 
to lend out a larger proportioa of its funds 
than another. Naturally such a bank is 
unwilling to give up the management of 
its own affairs and go in with the pool in 
order to help out a bank which may be 
differently circumstanced. Again, a bank 
having a large capital and surplus, with 
other elements of strength, may be will- 
ing to keep on paving 2% on out-of-town 
deposits, altho for the moment losing 
money thereby, in order that it may 
secure such deposits for itself when pros- 
perity returas ; for itis agreed on all sides 
that when there is an active demand for 
money aod when the banks can loan 
easily the greater part of their deposits at 
paying rates of interest, then the posses- 
sion of these out of-town funds is a source 
of much profit to the bank, because it is 
earning asa clear profit the difference be- 
tween the 2% paid and the 4¢ or 52 earned. 
In this view of the case a few of these 
strong banks think that it is for their ad- 
vantage now to goon paying 2% in order 
to keep these deposits ; for it is the expe- 
rience of the Street that a bank once los- 
ing tbese interior deposits for any reason 
has not much hope of winning them back 
afterward, 

On the other hand, a few bankers be- 
lieve that the profit derived from out-of- 
town deposits, in the long run, is greatly 
exaggerated. These gentleman point to 
the fact that the periods of idle money 
Come around regularly, and, on the 
whole, are about as long as the other 
periods when all the bank’s funds can be 
readily loaned. More than that, - these 
gentlemen say the experience of the 
banks in 1893 proves beyond a doubt that 
the money of out-of-town banks held on 
deposit is a source of very great danger 
during a panic. The account of an out- 
of-town tirm is one thing, and the account 
of an out-of-town bank is quite another. 
The latter consists of money deposited 
first in the country bank, and then rede- 
posited. During a panic or when a period 
of money stringency comes on, the coun- 
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try bank is sure to ask for its money ; first 
to lend in its own neighborhood as the 
demand springs up, and next to pay off 
its customers who may wish to withdraw 
their deposits. Thus the funds of the in- 
terior banks, redeposited in New York 
City, are the first to be drawn out of the 
New York City banks in a time of strin- 
gency. As the out-of-town deposits in 
New York City banks, including both 
State and National, amount to about 85¢ 
of the total deposits in those banks, it will 
be seen how serious is the problem set 
before the New York banks at a time 
when this money has been loaned, and is, 
at the same moment, demanded by its 
owners. During the panic of last year 
this complicated situation was met by the 
issue of Clearing House ceriificates, which 
were in effect money interchangeable be- 
tween the banks themselves. By the issue 
of such certiticates the New York banks 
were able to pay back a large part of the 
deposits which were demanded of them 
without, at the same time, reducing their 
loans correspondingly; for the latter 
course would have resulted in calling in 
loans and increasing the severity of the 
panic very greatly. 

But such problems are inseparable from 
our system of banking, which isessentially, 
as Mr. A. B. Hepburn said at Baltimore, 
“The exchange of a well-known credit 
for one less known.” Our experience has 
now been so large and the results so suc- 
cessful in spite of the difficulties and dan- 
gers involved, that our bankers haveevery 
reason to feel assured of the safety of our 
system of banking. Acting on this assur- 
ance and feeling convinced that the pos- 
session of out-of-town deposits is on the 
whole a source of profit, the majority of 
the banks in New York City welcome such 
interior deposits and are willing to pay 
something for the privilege of getting 
them and loaning them out again when 
times improve. Even without the question 
of legality, itis doubtful whether a con- 
certed movement to reduce the rate of in- 
terest on thése deposits toa very low figure 
under a hard and fast contract between 
all the bankers concerned, could be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 
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DULUTH. 


THE city of Duluth has, since its incep- 
tion in 1869, passed through two or three 
financial crises and is to day a well estab- 
lished city, with a population of sixty 
thousand people. Nature has done much 
for Duluth in its situation and surround- 
ings; it is at the head of inland water 
navigation ; it is three hundred miles fur- 
ther into the interior than Chicago, and it 
has back of it a country developed and 
undeveloped, of which the ordinary reader 
knows little. Northwest of Dnluth lies 
Manitoba, possessing thousands of acres of 
thé best wheat-growinpg country in the 
world, and Duluth claims all this im- 
mense country in addition to the great 
Northwest of America as tributary to it. 
Duluth has not been content that Minne- 
apolis should convert the wheat of the 
Northwest into flour, but has established 
several large mills, and in addition to this 
has developed many manufacturing in- 
dustries and proposes to continue on these 
lines. The great number of railways cen- 
tering at Duluth radiate in all directions. 
The Mesaba iron mines are only a few 
miles from Duluth. These most wonder- 
ful iron mines in the world, where iron 
ore is scooped up by steam shovels and 
placed directly on railway cars—which 
method of mining has revolutionized the 
entire iron industry of the country—con- 
tribute to the growth and prosperity of 
Duluth, With so many natural and other 
advantages it would hardly seem possible 
that Duluth could escape being one of the 
great cities of the West. 








» 
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....It is stated that the New England 
Reorganization Committee expects to get 
the property to foreclosure early in De- 
cember. It is said that the earnings of 
the road are much better than they were 
during the summer months, and that there 
is need of new equipment to handle busi- 
ness offered but which the road have no 
cars to accommodate. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE annual elections were a serious dis- 

traction last week. Many plans were de- 
ferred until the campaign was over, and 
business generally, therefore, was upon a 
minimum basis. Some hesitation also 
accompanied the Czar’s death, and this is 
not likely to entirely disappear until his 
successor has demonstrated his purpose of 
maintai4ing the pacific policy of his 
father. Atbest European politics arein a 
threatening state, mainly through Rus- 
sia’s suspected territorial ambitions ; and 
peace is only preserved by extraordinary 
pressure and tact. Happily, however, all 
serious apprehensions for the moment 
have been removed by the pacific mani- 
festo of the new Emperor; and the 
various European bourses saow no signs 
of uneasiness. Our own business revival 
has made little progress for the reasons 
just stated. There is no abatement of 
hopefulness for the future, but actual re- 
sults are for the time being disappointing. 
In many staple departments goods are not 
going into consumption as rapidly as ex- 
pected, and buyers are consequently very 
conservative in operations extending into 
the future. October was an unusually 
mild month, and this checked the distri- 
bution of many lines of merchandise. 
Encouraging reports come from the 
Southwest, Clearing House returns and 
railroad earniogs both testifying of 
business activity in that region. It 
is worth noting, also, that the low 
prices for wheat and cotton are having 
less effect. upon the West and South 
than expected. The wheat crop of 1894 is 
so much larger than that of 1893 thateven 
at low existing prices it will yield more in 
value than last year. Corn is also so high 
that in spite of its shortage the money 
returns to farmers will be equal and pos- 
sibly greater than the previous crop. In 
the case of cotton the financial result can 
fall but little below last year in view of 
the large crop ; and it is tob2 remembered 
that in large sections of the South and 
Southwest the cost of production has been 
considerably reduced. Thus the crop sit- 
uation has its extenuating conditions, not 
the least being the advantage of cheap 
wheat to our laboring classes at home. 
Another satisfactory feature is the large 
decrease of failures, the total for the week 
being 253 against 353 the same week last 
year. Clearing House returns were about 
5¢ less than last year, a fact which is partly 
accounted for by lower values than a year 
ago. 


Values on the Stock Exchange were un- 
settled by the fluctuations ia the coalers. 
The sharp declines in these caused a too 
rapid increase in the short interest, and a 
subsequent rally due to covering short 
contracts ; but the general trend of prices 
was not upward, and values are now only 
slightly above the level of August ist 
which was the lowest of the year. Com- 
pared with this time last year prices are 
several points below them, notwithstand- 
ing the improvement that has taken place 
in general conditions. For good bonds, 
however, there is a steady inquiry, and 
in this direction prices are steady. Fewer 
complaints of rate cutting are current 
than formerly, and there is every prospect 
that excessive rate competition is giving 
way to the more sensible conclusion of re- 
fusing unprofitable business. Among 
railroad men there is also strong hope 
that a bill legalizing pooling will be passed 
during the coming session of Congress, As 
said above, the elections acted adversely on 
the stock market, but now that this 
hindrance is out of the way natural con- 
ditions will assert themselves more easily. 
The conditions of the Treasury or the 
steady excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts excites some comment, and re- 
vives talk of a bond issue; but there is a 
disposition to exaggerate the difficulties 
of the Treasury, overlooking the fact that 
revenue has only temporarily been curtail- 
ed by the diminution of certain imports 
which were rushed forward in anticipation 
of the new tariff. There is no danger what- 
ever of the Government not being able to 
meet all ob!igations with promptness. 
Small railroad earnings continue an un- 
satisfactory feature, seventy-six roads re- 
porting a decrease of 57 in the third week 
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of October. Foreiga Exchange was dull 
but firm. The decline of sterling 
rates in Paris revived fears of gold ex- 
ports. which only an ample supply of cot- 
ton bills prevented. Europe is still mak- 
ing few investments in this country, at 
any rate not sufficient to affect the ex- 
change market. The only feature of the 
money market was the refusal of addi- 
tional city banks to allow interest on 
country balances. Local rates continue 
abnormally low, call loans ranging $@144 
on stock collateral. Time money is quoted 
at 2¢ for thirty and sixty days and 3¢ for 
six to eight months. Very littl commer- 
cial paper is offering, best durable names 
being quoted 3% for four months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Nov. 3. Oct. 27. Decrease. 
Loans. ........++ $500.822,000 $499,692.700  *$1,129,300 
Specie. ...ccccccee 93,755,¢00 93,926,600 171,000 
Legal tenders... 118,224,900 118,512,100 287,200 
Deposits... 595,104,900 494,295,200 *809,700 
Circulation...... 11,517,800 11,619,700 101,900 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





ee $93,755,609 $93,926,600 $171,000 

Legal tenders.... 118,224,%0 118,512,100 287,200 
Total reserve.. $211,98,500 #212,438,700 $458,200 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 148,776,225 148,573,800 *202,425 
Surp. reserve.. $63,214,275 $63,864,900 $660,625 





* Increase, 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


November 4th, 1893—Surplus .............s0.008 $52,013,450 
November 5th, 1892—Surplus................0++ 2,678,525 
November 7th, 1891—Surplus..........0..sse00+ 6,985,150 


November 8th, 189%/—Deficiency... ........+++ 
November 9th, 1889—Deficiency..... .......... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


BIXtY GAYSB....cccce coccccces cececccese secccese 4.8634—7 
Sight..... ...006 o pocccceccovececss ceesoe eecvened 4.37% — 
OCuble transfers....cccccccccccccccccccccesocccces 4.38 — 
Commercial, LONG... .ccrccc.ccccccccccecscese ooee 4.88144— 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were 
quoted as follows : 


‘firm, and 


Bid. Asked. 
28.0006 <eeecereee coccccccccceccsccecscscceees 96 
4s, Regisvered....... 
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Registered coupons. 115% «11634 
New 5s, Regisrered......ceccsseoseees ooe0llD 11984 
Registered COUPONS........ce.seecceeecceees 119 119% 
Gaurremcy 68, 1BUG....cc0.cccccceces creveecseuws 101 a 
CBN SSY GH MNIB inc ose ccvcscccccessessscese 104 
CUPNSET Gy BIBT. cndcocccncsccesceccvcocceses 1 
CUPLORCH GB, MBG. cecsecccscccccscccece cosese 10 
CUPPENCY 68, 1BUD....cs.cce ceccce cocccescces 113 
NR TI, Sin vciccccdscksdicnssenscaceee 10344 
Cheretee, 1607. ..c0.000 cocseeccccccce - 1043 
CHEROKEE, 10S... cccccccscccccccceces 10536 
Cherokee, 1899......... sumeaswaswane 10644 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing November 3d, were : 


Camwell... « cece ceccoce 12034| Hanover... ......-+4 302 
Empire................ 120 |North America...... 159% 
German American... 115 |southern............. 160 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA......cccceverereeres 200 200 215 
American Exchange....... 154 153 1st 
BOWELY. .cccccccccccccvcccces 291 250 ‘sints 
Broadway.....seccseeeeeeees 220 230 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 167 175 
Central Nationa)........... 120% 121 
Chase National. ..........+. 225 450 uae 
Chatham. .....cecee-+ eves 365 350 400 
Chemical... ...ccccccccces os 4,330 4,200 5,000 
OUP ccccccceccccces seccccoees 428 420 Sen 
Citizens’ ....cccccrccccccccces 1 135 155 
ColumDIA....ccccecccccccccce eves 200 on 
COMMETCE.....-.2ee008 oe e 179 18) 190 
Continental. ......ssseeeeees 132 120 eee 
Corn Exchange..... .-+.+..++ 285% 230 300 
East River....ccccccccccccees 138 140 160 
East Side.......0.004  seeeee 100 eves 100 
Eleventh Ward ........+5+. 275 200 ition 
WIGER. ccccccccsc-cocceccsccees 320 ebee ones 
Fifth Avenue........s00-ee++ 625 2,0 ul 
First National....... ...+++ 540 2,500 or 
First National of S. I...... ng 113 = 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... eee 170 ae 
Fourth National............ 190 owed 190 
Gallatin National.... .... 308 300 825 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 500 sae 
German American......... 5 1M 120 
German Exchange........- 400 116 ease 
Germania. .......+eseerseeee 350 325 a 
Greenwich....... 161% 150 sede 
Hanover.....+...+ 309 300 325 
Hide & Leather. ot woes 110 
Hudson River.... 150 150 tah 
Importers’ and Trade! 540 530 550 
Irving....ccccsccccceves coves 140 187 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 190 220 
Liberty .......000 sevcseecees 116 110 135 
Lincoln National......... 426 525 ‘ai 
Manhattan. ..........000 see 18534 180 200 
Market and Fulton...,...+. 210 340 26 
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Mechanics’ and Traders’ 150 140 166 
Mercantile.........--...---++ 134 175 210 

Pisoadh cavcvnbnsian 135 135 145 
Merchants’ Exchange lt 10 pam 
Metropolitan................ 6 2 [304 
Metropolis...............00+5 435 375 450 
Mount Morris............+.+ 190 125 aaae 
Murray Hill................ 313 Sone 
RE ovis cites secs eccee 166 lez 179 
Mew WES. ..00c.siccceesccces 230 Bw 235 
New York County.......... 605 520 eves 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 105 1% 

18 a | 
125 — 
M40 162 
230 250) 
1%5 soe 
275 300 
270 veces 
118 1235 
yi 165 
170 pote 
120 cece 
116 120 
300 coos 
160 165 
100 120 
100 suv 
peer 100 
1% 
200 200 
200 205 
186 210 
110 112% 
200 270 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked. suier 
a. B. Claflin Company, Ist pid.... % 100 99 
Go, dO, 2d DIG........00-e0-0- 100 as 
Proctor & Gamble, com 150 132 
do. do. pfd... 185 146 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.........s0ss0+ «+ a 
GO. GO. PIG..w.ce. voe.seee 121 és 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 lhe 





COMUIOIA CO.....0. 0000 cececeeeecees 5 7 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... % 100 > 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...-The paymenis for pensions for the 
month of October, 1894, were $11,053,- 
357.12. 


..The Iron Age states that C. P. 
Huntington has bought for Pacific Coast 
delivery 6,000 tons of English steel rails 
at a low price. 


....The Bank of the State of New 
York, of which B. C. Duer is Cashier,. has 
declared a dividend cf three dollars a 
share, payable November 1th. 


.-The German Embassy at Washing- 
ton repeats the statement given out in 
Berlin that the prohibition of American 
cattle by the German Government is not 
an act of retaliation but a mere sanitary 
measure. 

....A young woman in the Detroit 
Pearl Button Factory burst into tears 
when ordered by her foreman to quit 
work when she refused to pack buttons 
that had been finished by non-Union 
hands, and in consequence the two hun- 
dred and fifty girls in the factory struck. 


..Mr. Robertson, of the Mexican 
Central Railway, states that thereis a large 
Mexican demand for American goods, 
but that in order to secure the trade it is 
necessary for manufacturers and mer- 
chants to send their agents te Mexico to 
show their goods and solicit orders. 


....Judge Lacombe, of the United 
States Circuit Court, has decided that the 
receivers of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad Company should pay 
interest on a large amount of bonds, the 
coupons of which have not been paid. 


..It is not often that we hear of a 
railroad being built from other than busi- 
ness reasons, but the new Montfort Colo- 
nization Railway, which has just been 
opened, extending from Montreal north- 
west to Arundel, a distance of thirty-three 
miles, is said to have been constructed 
solely for religious “and philanthropic 
motives. 


....The Sugar Trust has finally filed its 
certificate at the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth at Boston in compli- 
ance with the Massachusetts law, and paid 
the $200 fine. The certificate states that 
the amount of capital stock of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, March 
ist, 1894, was $75,000,000; the amount 
paid in was $73,936,000, and that the as- 
sets on November 30th, 1893, were $105,- 
080,507.62. 


..--4s noted in these columns a few 
weeks since, auction sales of all sorts of. 
goods, wares and merchandise are rapidly 
taking the place of the old-fashioned 
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methods. The latest departure is in the 
sale of mabogany, cedar and other im- 
ported valuable woods. -The methods 
which have prevailed somewhat recently 
of handling these woods by private firms 
have been unsatisfactory to the trade, and, 
in consequence, a company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000 to dispose of the stocks at auction. 
ea first sale will take place on November 


.-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$5,000 Oswego and Rome Ra. Co. first_ mort. 7% 
a, due 1915 (N. Y. Cent. and H. R. Rd. 


a eRe eee meres reer eeeesseeersseeeeseresees 


4 
$2,000 Winona eae Southwestern Ry. Co. first 





mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1928............. $230 
300 shares Tennesscs Coal. Iron — Rd. Co....15 
80 shares Broo lyn Warehouse Co. ......... 








40 shares People’s Trust Co. of. Beockiyn.. . 244 
20 shares Brooklyn Bank............ wssseeeees 
10 shares Kings County Bank of A ..135 
$5,000 ‘Te Terminal Warehouse Co. of N. Y 
Brooklyn Riding and ay Club bonds.s6 
Montauk Club, Brooklyn. bond............ 
me ind =# Brook! n saemamens water a 
ag ~ Oity of Broakiyn permanent water loan 
reg. bond, due 1896............0csseeeeeee 104 
50 shares ‘Baldwin & Gleason Co.............. 20 
$1,000 Cent. Rd. and Bank’g Co. of Ga., Macon 
and Western Rd., yo Southwestern Rd. of 
Ga. 7% mort. bond, d PaO vcescecccsccces 120 
270 shares Coney Island rx ockey Club....... 80@91 
000 N. Y. City Suburban ater Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., first mort. 6% gold bonds, one 








eO Oe eee meee eee teases es aseeeeseeseses 


1921 
$8,000 N. Y. ok Suburban Water Co., Mount 
= first mort. 6% gold bonds, due 


eee eee eee ee etter ee ewes sees eseees Feeee 


Lim 
5 shares Long Island Safe Deposit Co.......... 90 
a © sas semaninns Ferry Co. first mort. uf 


PPETTTTTULIL TTT Tete eee 


19 p.! Consolidated Fire Works Co., com.. .20 
12 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co.............+++ 101 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for cur list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau’Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
A DESIRABLE HOME. 


FOR SALE.—2W acres, situate just on the edge 
— village in ag Tilinois. ane | ch hurches 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


mercial Center because it has: 

The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The G@ Area of adjacent Agricultural 
The most it Forests of ber in the world. 

The Finest Natural Town Site and Water 
Immense Veins of the Pe Fes Cont te he West which 
ces & - equal to lvania, Iron, Silver. 
Gold an 2 dee ae ve Quarries of 


13 building purposes, Vaiuabie in- 
can be 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit y Co Commission Co. 








NSAS CI 
High-clase me -. and short ot Write us, 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 

m Seanee er and Fis-al Agent of VCor ‘tions. 
Takes full charge of ——¥ = Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits 


Capital and atieben $1,800,000 











FRANCIS 8. BANGS, President. 


JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secret 
AMA AGRICE” 8. DECKER, Treasurer. 





B. MEAD. A. L. Cor. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rentetbay taxes and took after 


assessmen 
LO AN 8? negotiated, payable in gold secured 
A, _— lien on Chicago real estate, 
out expense te lender. 


ENS. memes wf 


6% AND '% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 


G, W. Coss 








00 m two railroa 
three large cities near at hand, while Cinien 0 is only 
three hoursdistant. The most beautiful and historic 
scenery of I[llinoisnear by and becoming a great 
summer poems. Land lays RL aeestoehiy, well drained, 

modern home; 10 rooms; large and commodious out- 
buildings. "Tana likely Soon to become valuabie as 
town property. Price, $24,000. For particulars, ad- 
dress Mrs. CLARA K. FUNK, 

Lock Box 1:2, Tonica, Ill. 


DISPEL FOREVER 


the fear of an old age of penury by purchasing An- 
ruity Bonds. Ei Persons doubie their incomes 
by means of them. Thus $6,000, at the age of 65, pro- 
vides cover .00 per month; at 70, over $60.00 fo 
pm 80, over $85.00 per month during life. Ad- 

ress B. G. CARP«N PER, 256 Broadway, New York. 








FOR SALE. 
Southern California Frait Ranch. 
320 Acres.—An valuabie Bro perty, productive, 100 
ac hi House, = — _ ifully located: 
ually 


Princi in New York. Address, stat’ whi 
interview can be had, m . ts 


OLIVES, care of INDEPENDENT. 


DULUTH 


“Wheat no re tellows the , —~ A past 





preg ly yng i ~ AJ Mineo lis and 
ence ra ost of the t of th 
great Kea Kiver Vall : «tte fi of 


g acy, a Te ees north of miene. 
represents one-t 

cris the ee N bs ly wheat product. The in- 
yield of the Red River section makes it more 

of a a factor each year.”—New nde 
vuseaeaie tenuate it: inte th for favo Wwe — 
other eity in the coun’ ite or 
callon C. K. LO VE TT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital pegene seed 
Surplus.......... - $150,000 








Offers G per cent ‘Del sents 
deposit of iit y wee 
‘ew York or Security Com- 
of Hartford, Coins — 
8 O, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited 
Law. ut tees, Hxecutors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 


Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures: Write for description, 








been fal b we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN Excuanos NATIONAL BANK, 
28 BROADWAY, NEW ales, 
. 1394, 





October 
’ AOR MEETING OF THE BOAKD OF DIRECT. 


ORS, beld tais day, a dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (34) PEK CENT. on_ the capital stock 
was declared yable November ist pro 

Transfer boo! — close this day my “reopen No- 


vember 5th proxim 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


N ovember 8, 1894. 


der of the year, the closing months being 
periods when merchants are more given 
to closing accounts and casting balances 
than venturing upon new engagements, 
Western farmers are not rushing their 
grain to market, but cotton and hogs con- 
tinue to come forward very rapidly. The 
industrial situation shows an improving 
tendency ; and, while the iron trade may 
be noted as an exception, still the various 
textile mills and other establishments are 
generally increasing rather than diminish- 
ing their output. Here and there com- 
plaints are heard, and our foreign trade is 
not in entirely satisfactory shape, as im- 
ports are increasing and exports continu- 
ing to run light, effectually checking the 
influx of gold usual at this season. ; 


The wheat markets have been quiet but 
stronger, November deliveries rising from 
544 to 55%c, Receipts at the interior were 
small.and the belief that Europe will short- 
ly be tempted to buy more freely in this 
market stiffened values. Visible supply, 
however, is 78,000,000 bushels against 69,- 
000,000 a year ago. Corn was also firmer, 
advancing 24 to 58%c. because of light 
receipts and stocks at the West. Corn is 
still selling about 3c. higher than wheat, 
causing a large use of the latter for feed- 
ing purposes. Speculation in grain and 
provisions is at a standstill. Hog prod- 
utts continue weak owing to heavy re- 
ceipts. The eight months of the summer 
season are ended and show a total of 
8,650,000 packed at principal points, which 
was only exceeded in 1890 when the total 
was 9,540,000. The iocrease over last 
season was 1,930,000. Cotton was also 
depressed by heavy receipts, which have 
been rushed forward partly to meet an 
export demand and partly because of 
favorable weather and the fear among 
planters of still lower prices. Opinion is 
still divided as to the future of cotton, 
tho extreme low prices incline many here 
to more favorable views than heretofore. 
In the grocery trade there is little doing, 
buyers confining their selections to imme- 
diate wants. The dry-goods trade is also 
in a wailing attitude. Many leading 
makes of staple cottons are sold ahead, 
but the reassorting demand is limited and 
prices are generally in buyers’ favor. For 
export there has been a fair demand for 
sheetings and drills. Print cloths were 
dull at 2%c. for 64s. The new demand for 
woolens is small, and some cancellation 
of contracts is reported where agents are 
backward in deliveries. Noimprovement 
can be reported in the iron trade during 
the last month ; but expectations of better 
things after January Ist, if not before, are 
plentiful. The iron trade is a striking ex- 
ample of unfulfilled expectations and per- 
sistent hope. Boots and shoes are being 
freely delivered on back orders, and man- 
ufacwurers are still receiving fair orders at 
old prices. No advances have been made, 
but sellers now refuse to guarantee future 
prices. 








____ TRAVEL, ETC. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody goes with Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
Galiternie Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
— Island Excursions are the best. 
Cars, with upholstered seats, rannin 
aA, ong under the persunal guidance ofa Phi on 
weanager, insure - — k and —— trip. vagleu 





through Salt Lake to San Sad. and Los Angeles. 
For rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 


A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Oo., 15 Exchange St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & OCo., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Go., 111 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St, Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Now that the elections are over there 
is some possibility of improvement in 
business conditions, especially with the 
advent of cooler weather, the absence of 
which has been a positive hindrance, Re- 
ports from the agricultural sections are 
proving less discouraging than antici- 
pated; and, as conditions generally are 
much sounder than usual, the expecta- 
tions of improvement grow more numer- 
ous. It is quite likely, however, that 











quietness will prevail during the remain- 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........$ 25) Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four months,.... 100] One year..........- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 
One year each tc two subscribers..........- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..,.....--... +. 700 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.............+++ 3 50 
Four subscribers one year each......... pose OOD 
Five years to one subscriber..... Rarer een 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............- 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Oopies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
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find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 


2 


Without Parallel for Pains of all kinds, Hem- 
orrhages and Inflammations—Pond’s Extract. Avoid 
pee See “Just as Good,” for imitations,— 
Adv. 





2 





THe thanks of the business public in the lower 
rt of New York are due to the Pennsylvania 
ilroad Company for establishing a new ticket 

office at 111 Broadway. Their former offices at 

1 Astor House and 261 and 4338 Broadway are 

continued. 


THE REV. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D., 


Editor of “‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Spiritual 
Songs,” and “ Laudes Domini.” 


New York, Oct. 28d, 1894, 





My dear Sir: 

Not once in many years have we been with- 
out Pond’s Extract in our house. My family 
prize it as we do the presence of an old and 
tried friend. It fulfills every promise it makes 
and is a help to every one of us. Yours very 
truly, CHARLES 8. ROBINSON. 


Those who know the value of good _ tbings 
always insist on having the best. Genuine 
Pond's Extract is a sure cure for colds, catarrh, 
sore throat, inflammations and all pain. 

Cheap substitutes, made crudely, do not cure. 
—New York Times. 


““WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

THE greatest poet and dramatist of them all 
hasled us to think that there is much ina name; 
and it is particularly true of a business house 
whicn has not onl 





roval of the public. This is true of the old 

rm of Messrs. William H. Jackson & Com. 
pany, of 31 East Seventeenth Street, whose 
business was established in 1827. The house to- 
day represents the best in the line of manu- 
facturers of grates, fenders, firesets, screens, 
mantels, tiles—everything, in fact, pertaining 
to this kind of business. A purchaser can do no 
less, in justice to himself. than to visit the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. William H. Jackson & 
Company, of way, Union Square and 
Fighteenth Street, New York. 


OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 


THE Herald, of Glasgow, Scotland, speakin 
of the * Four-Track Series,’’—the New Yor 
Central’s guide books—says : 

“ No effort is made inthis country to produce 
railway gine books that can compete with this 
Series. The scope of the books gives every op- 
perpenity for the display of the varied charms 
of American scenery, there being views on the 
Hudson River, in the Adirondack Mountains 
and Catskills, on the St. Lawrence, Niagara 
Falls.etc. The great feature of the guides is 
the admirable pictures.” 

A copy of the illustrated ogtalogne containing 
a thorough review of the * Four-Track series ” 
—books, maps and ny dy = be sent free by 
mail, postpaid,to any address in the world, by 
George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station. New York.—Advr. 








Hilton, Hughes & C0. 


Successors to A. T. STEWART & CO. 


AN INNOVATION. 


SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE AT- 
TEMPTED IN THE RETAIL 
DRY GOODS BUSINESS. 


OUR 


WHOLESALE JOBBING FLOORS 
THROWN OPEN 


TO 


RETAIL BUYERS. 
Silks. 


Black CHINA SILKS and colored all 
SURAHS—new shades, wholesale price ( 29 cts, 
5 cts, 





Fey, Jacquard Taffeta BROCADES 1 cts. 
wholesale price | 00 and 1 25 ‘ 


t 59 cts. 


Our entire line of high-grade NOVELTY SILKS 
worth from 1.75 to 2.75 at wholesale, all offered at 
9S cts. ya. 


Dress Goods. 


All wool HENRIETTA CLOTH ' 25 cts. 
wholesale price 50 cents. ‘ 


Colored Fallie Francaise 
wholesale price 1 00, new retail 


40 in. all wool ARMURES 1 39 cts. 
wholesale price 75 cts. 


48 in. all wool SERGES 1 48 cts. 
wholesale price 80 cts. i] 


WHIPCORD Diagonals never less than / 58 cts. 
1.00 ‘ 


Drap de Palerme—for Tailor made} 98 cts. 
costumes—was 2.00 f 


Rich Dress Goods cut in same proportion. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS. 
NEW YORK. 
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PERSONS who may be looking for a»desirable 
nO id do well to correspond with the 
Trson °o Qapeer of 9% Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 116 Boylston St., Boston, or 218 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and obtain their free 
catalogue, giving facts and information regard- 
ing their instruments, every one of which is fully 
arranted. The Emerson Piano has been forty- 
years before the public, a great many 
thousands of them have been sold, and they are 
very highly spoken of. 








_ MARRIED. 


STARKWEATHER—WILLISTON. In_ Northampton, 

s tober 2th, by the Rev. Henry T. " 

Charles M. Starkweather, of Boston, and Lucy, eldest 
daughter of A. Lyman Williston. 


SNoenold, 
Constable K Co 


UNDERWEAR. 


“Cartwright & Warner's” 
UNRIVALLED UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


HOSIERY. 


Silk, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and 
Cashmere Hose 


Men's Plain and Fancy Half Hose. 
Srroadooay HA 9th at 


NEW YORK. 








aizg Miss Histyle 

has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
eight gores in the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 

“Redfern” 


Bias Corded 44 


| \ Velvet, w- 







P pe Reh 
+a we) <* Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 





““S. H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CARPETS. 


AN IMMENSE LINE OF 


ROYAL WILTONS 
AND WILTON VELVETS, 


At the Former Price of a BRUSSELS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


Remnants of sheets at 50c. and 60c. per 
square yard ; worth double the money. 


INLAID LINOLEUMS A SPECIALTY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We offer the balance of stock of the oldest and 
largest manufacturer in Europe, consisting of Irish 
Point, Brussels and Tamboured Lace Cur- 
tains and Sash Goods, 


At Less Than Importer’s Wholesale Price. 


FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


Ta Silk, Wooi and Cotton (latest styles and 
celorings), 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 








Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. VY. 








‘NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
LADIES’ 
CLOAK AND SUIT 
DEPT. 


LADIES’ 


immed Hats 





1,000 


fine 
shapes of the best quality 


imported 


felt made, and trimmed 


artistically, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Specialty of Children’s 


TRIMMED HATS. 


2,000 Dozen 


Fine French Fur Felt 


Untrimmed Hats. 


Best Shapes, 


67~ Each. 


Worth $1.10 to $1.50. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


| 
| 
| 





‘English Velour Capes 
, Trimmed with Black Thibet 


Fur, Lined throughout with 
Silk, Short and Fashionable 


Shapes, 
14.75. 


Same as above, Elegantly 
Embroidered in Points, 


1 9.75. 


2,500 


FUR CAPES, 


All Fashionable Shapes and Furs, 


7.98 Upward. 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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B. Altmal & Co. 


VELVET DEP’T. 


NEW SHIPMENTS 
High Class 


Lyons Velvets, 


Which show the latest 
shades for evening and 
house wear. 


FINE GERMAN VELVETS 


in RICH COLORINGS, at 
prices to attract attention. 


(8th St., 19th St., and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Burnham, 
DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
815ito 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampbhire, 





Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or prices of 
our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 








DRESS GOODS SALE 
EXCEPTIONAL. 


1,000 yards Changeable Armures, 
fine all-wool and firmly woven, at 45 
cents per yard. 

1,500 yards assorted Tweeds and 
Cheviots, Dappled Silk Checks, and 
pretty Silk Sprinkled Mixtures, at 49 
cents per yard. 

800 yards Bright Plaids, with Satin 
Bars, youthful styles, at 50 cents per 
vard. 

1,200 yards all-wool, 50-inch 
Homespun, in dark blue, just the ma- 
terial for winter, at 50 cents per 
yard; were $1.00. 

Special table filled with fur-back 
Cloakings, ends of Astrachan and 
White Broad Cloth marked at rem- 
nant rates. 

These are bargains for immediate 
buyers. Sale in the basement. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 











NEW YORK. 
WANTED. 
make $5 per day easy. Great 
AGE S: ller. Write quick. 
MORGAN MFG, CO. 84 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ti. 





. ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 





PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List, 
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Susurauce. 


LLOYDS AND THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


A MONTH ago, the insurance committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce submit- 
ted areport—of which we made no men- 
tion at the time, preferring to await the 
action of the Chamber—on ‘‘ Fire Insur- 
ance by Lloyds.” Considering the subject, 
first, from the standpoint of the insurance 
buyer, the committee urgently emphasize 
the importance of requiring, by law, all 
Lloyds and other associations transacting 
insurance businees to always keep on hand, 
as a reserve, ‘“‘such portion of the pre- 
mium as represcnis the unexpired time of. 
their executory or running contracts.” 
This would obviously require, on a yearly 
contract, that the entire premium should 
be held untouched during the first month, 
eleven-twelfths of it during the second, 
ten-twelfths during the third, and so on; 
if it is objected that this is a much more 
severe requirement than is made in this 
particular of organized companies the 





answer is ihat such companies have a 
guaranty capital and usually a surplus 
as security. This, it might be fair to 
not that 
of the committee. Theirs is that, in the 
absence of capital, the insured has to de- 
pend upon the sufficiency of the premium ; 
that the insurer, under any form, is the 
trustee of this premium money, and 
should therefore be held by the State 
strictly accountable in the same manner 
as truct and insurance companies and 
savings banks are now held. On the con- 
trary, the committee believe—with ex- 
cellent reason, we must say—that many 
of the Lioyds not only do not hold their 
unearned premiums but have actually 
divided them as profits.- To take an illus- 
tration on this point, it is plain that a 
portion of the money received by this 
journal for subscriptions and advertise- 
ments is really protits, but not all of it ; 
suppose a large mass of it were upon 
annual coutracts, and were received in 
advance in January, and that the propri- 
etor, assuming that he had ‘‘ made” so 
much, should forthwith spend it, his finan- 
cial reputation would not be high if the ac- 
tion became known ; yet he might be able 
(assuming that he had no reserves what- 
ever) to scrape through the year and meet 
current expenses by the aid of cash busi- 
ness obtained in the other months. Yet 
this would be a mild piece of recklessness 
compared with the action of at least some 
of the Lloyds, because an established 
newspaper is so secure that it cannot be 
destroyed by anything short of continued 
business insanity, whereas there is no 
guaranty that any portion of insurance 
premiums received in advance will remain 
as earned at the end of the term ; not in- 
frequently they prove insufficient to meet 
losses. The committee note the Lloyds’ 
claim that the reserves are safer in the 
pockets of the Lloyds subscribers than if 
invested in a manner prescribed by the 
State; they refer to the Lloyds lists of 
names for test of this, and we will add 
that precisely the same claim has always 
been made by advocates of insurance 
based on the sandy foundation of collect- 
ing premiums after occurrence of the loss. 

The committee note that unlimited per- 
sonal liability is advertised by some 
Lloyds’ representatives as carrying spe- 
cial security ; but (say the committee) fires 
in compact portions of cities frequently 
spread over acres, and in such case losers 
may be troubled by the customary limita- 
tion of recovery to a pro rata share of the 
aggregate of only five separate claims. 
The committee also simply re nark—what 
we have repeatedly pointed out—that 
holders of Lloyds’ contracts, if obliged to 
sue at all, must sue each subscriber indi- 
vidually and separately. 

Viewing the subject from the stand- 
point of the Lloyds‘ subscriber, the com- 
mittee point cut that all liability limita- 
tions upon which the members rely are 


say, is ovr own comment, 





not good, by well-known law rulings, as 
to innocent third parties unless they are 
** brought home tothem as a condition of 
the policy or contract of insurance.” In 
some observed cases all limitations have 
been omitted from the contract, and no 


private instructions or agreements would ~ 


in such cases avail. The case—already 
commented upon in these columns—is 
cited, where the policy reads that from 
each underwriter mas be recovered ‘‘ only 
that proportion of the adjusted claim of 
each which the aggregate of all such ad- 
justed claims shall bear to the total lia- 
bility of each underwriter as thus limited.” 
The intent here is readily inferred ; but 
courts go not infer, and the bungling of 
somebody who cannot write correctly bas 
made a pretty trap for some trustful 
principals. It will be prudeat for mer- 
chants who become Lloyds subscribers. to 
see that the blunders or neglect of an 
attorney do not dangerously involve them 
without their knowledge. 

Acircular, virtually anonymous because 
bearing no individual names, has been 
issued in reply on part of the Lloyds. 
Some remarks made in it about individual 
and corporate freedom we shall consider 
at another time. In what is said of the 
committee’s suggestion that Lloyds’ claim- 
holders may have a preference over other 
creditors of Lloyds’ members in case of 
bankruptcy the circular seems to us to 
rather have the better of the committee ; 
but the circular is chiefly devoted to ar- 
raigning the commitiee as aiming only to 
protect insurance corporations by shut- 
ting out competition. We recognize the 
names of two of the four members of the 
committee as insurance officers, but we 
fail to see why such men should not be on 
the Chamber’s insurance committee. 
Nor can we perceive evidence of a 
partisan bias or any outcropping of 
shop-interest. The’ committee say that 
they see no reason why Lloyds cannot 
insure safely and well (outside the com- 
pact portions of cities), but they also see no 
reason why Lioyds associations should 
not be required by law to make public 
deiailed statements and pay their fair 
share of the support cost of insurance su- 
p-rvision ; they therefore recommend that 
the Chamber ask the Legislature to so en- 
act, remarking that Massachusetis puts 
Lloyds on precisely the same footing as 
organized companies. This is fair, and 
nothing less is. We have contended for 
it from the first, denouncing as abomina- 
ble and unrepublican the favoritism which 
creates privileged classes of Lioyds or of 
assessment societies, allowing them to 
compete openly for insurance business, 
bus leaving them free of rertrictions and 
publicity while imposing those, in tax:s 
and otherwise, upon corporations which 
have definite arsets. We shall continue 
in this contention until the wrong is 
righted. 

The Chamber deferred action upon the 
report until its regular meeting on the 
ist, and then evaded the issue by laying 
the report on the table. We regret this— 
and yet, inasmuch as the members have 
had their attention called to the subject 
and some publicity has also been given to 
it to refrain from any action as a body 
may perhaps be as well for the present. 


<A 
> 


AN ARRAIGNMENT OF UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


WE have already given some of the 
figures presented by Mr. Littlejohn, of the 
North British and Mercantile, who deliv- 
ered the annual address before the recent 
Convention of the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Northwesc. He sought to 
arouse the dulled sensibilities of his hear- 
ers by telling them that afew years ago 
they thought $25,000,000 of annual fire 
loss an enormous amount, but now they 
are not disturbed to learn that in 1898 this 
country lost thus over $173,000,000, and 
that in July alone of the present year the 
fire loss was $16,307,000, of which about 
$3,000,000 was on lumber. We might here 
remark, parenthetically, that these re- 
ported amounts give the knowa losses only 
and that there are a great many losses, 
small in themselves, which swell the total 
and unknown aggregate considerably, so 
that the generalized statement is always 
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an under-statement. Here we have, said 
Mr. Littlejohn, an average loss of over 
$460 000 per day, alarge portion of which 
is borne by the insurance companies, and 
all of it by the people. 

These last six words remind us anew 
how feebly the fact that this waste is a 
veritable loss is generally realized. Every- 
body knows—even the dullest lout who 
parades in a labor union demonstration 
knows so much as that—how prices are 
affected by demand; let us take it as a 
matter of supply. Suppose that bicycles, 
for example, had by an overestimate been 
produced in twice or three times their 
actual quantity in 1894, is it not plain that 
prices must have declined earlier, instead 
of a reduction being just now announced 
for 1895? Is it not plain that a fuil crop 
of any article means greater abundance 
anda lower price, and a short crop means 
the contrary? Then when things are 
unprofitably consumed by being burned, 
is it not plain that everybody must either 
do with less of those things or pay more 
for them than if they had not been wasted ? 
Is it not plain that if there were more of 
things, as there would be but for the fire 
waste—more of desirable things would 
come “‘ within the reach of all,” or more 
easily within tiat reach? Everybody 
would like to be rich ; everybody thinks 
of those richer rather than those poorer 
than himself; yet here is a daily waste 
going on which is equivalent to fortunes 
for a dozen men. 

To come back to Mr. Littlejohn, he 
thought it would be helpful to offer prizes 
for the best and cheapest in first and sec- 
ond class warehouse and factory build- 
ings. Upon rating, he said, there is no 
better method in figuring out a tariff than 
there was twenty years ago. We under- 
writers, said he, lack consistency and 
stability. Our game is a continual see- 
saw. We writs at a certain rate on a 
given class, and if one or two years show 
a loss we either increase the rate or go off 
the class. We may go off the class which 
as a whole has made money for companies 
that have stooi by it fur years; ‘on the 
other hand, we write a certaia class for 
a time, a good profit is shown, and then 
a boundless rapacity leads us on to a sys- 
tem of heavy expenditures in procuring 
business, competition drives us to lower 
rates below the profit poiat, and we are 
left without kaowledge sufficient to ena- 
ble us to have an adequate rate.” 

This arraignment of underwriters is by 
one of themselves, and the public will 
probably concur, especially io the charge 
of ** boundless rapacity.” Mr. Littlejohn 
proceeded to make two practical sugges- 
tions of enormous value. One is that the 
companies should pool their experience. 
Said he: 

“*If companies would unbend a little, lose 
sight of their jealousies and selfishness, and 
furnish data necessary, a true basis for cer- 
tain computatious could be formed. It 
seems impossible at present to obtain any- 
thing from certain companies bearing upon 
this point, or, indeed, anything in the way 
of data for the general use and good of the 
insurance fraternity. The past experience 
of a Jarge number of companies which have 
operated in this country for twenty-five 
years would cover both normal and abnor- 
mal periods and would furnish the only true 
basis upon which we can intelligently com- 
pute our rates.” 

This algo, ob-erve, is a charge of short- 
sighted jealousies made by an underwriter, 
not by any outsider. Of still greater im- 
portance, in our judgment, is the other 
suggestion, made after remarking that 
business men are not fools, but are *‘ on to 
us.” Let us take the business man into 
our confidence, he said; let ws not get 
away from the insured in fixing his rate, 
BUT FIX IT OUT WITH HIM. 

This is a wise and pregnant counsel 
which pleases us the more because it is 
what we have repeatedly urged. Instead 
of protesting against the going rates as in- 
adequate and ruinous and then, in fierce 
competition, notonly accepting them, but 
even cutting them on the sly, thus leading 
the business man to suspect that the only 
thing for which underwriters can be safely 
credited is ‘** boundless rapacity,” meet the 
business man frankly. If his rate is too 
low, show him how and why ; if he thinks 
it high, show him the unfavorable condi- 





_pointed receiver by Judge Barrett. 
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tions which govern it; treat him like a 
fair and intelligent man who only needs 
to have his judgment satisfied ; then— 
above all—let not act give the lie to word, 
This we have long been urging as one in- 
dispensable step to firm underwriting 
ground, and we gladly find Mr. Little. 
john’s to be the same position. 


a as 


THE COMMERCIAL ALLIANCE, 


THE Commercial Alliance is now gone 
formally, as well as financially and in 
effect, all attempts at bluffing having 
failed; William H. Hillis has been ap. 
This 
closes the chapter ; and yet, as tending to 
mitigate regret, we will glance at what 
the Department examiners, whose report 
has at last been made public, say upon 
one characteristic of the company—its 
treatmentof claims, The shaving of such 
seems to have been done under a deliber- 
ate plan; for, in August of last year, the 
company wrote to a person who had been 
employed that a large part of his time 
must be devoted to settlement of claims ; 
to stimulate his sense of fraudulent at- 
tempts he was informed that “ in all cases 
where you succeed in making a compro- 
mise we will pay you, in addition to the 
above salary, a commission of ten per 
cent, upon the amount saved from the 
face of the policy.” Asa result, many 
claims, against which no good ground 
for objection appears on the record, 
were cut down. In one case the Phila- 
delphia manager wrote that “‘ there is no 
defense whatever” and suggested pay- 
ment at once, and the company’s attorney 
wrote that he could not conscientiously 
recommend a fight where he felt certain 
of defeet; also (a little later) that the 
beneficiary’s counsel knew the law as 
well as anybody, and any attempt to com- 
promise for less than the full amount 
would be hopeless, Nevertheless, two 
months later the company reported this 
very claim of $3,000 in its ‘‘resist<d” 
schedule to the Department, and said that 
it could be ‘‘ compromised for about one- 
half.” 

It is hardly necessary to follow this out. 
Ex pede Herculem! We find no reason 
now to regret that we persistently de- 
clined, notwithstanding repeated « ffort on 
behalf of the Alliance, to indorse it in 
any manner, even by priuting its adver- 
tisements. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
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M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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November 8, 1894. 


“A Power for Good.”’ 


The fame of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has gone out 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and not only is its own ample intro- 





duction, but introduces to favorable at- 
More than 


half a century has passed since it was 


tention whoever represents it. 


founded, and fifty years of healthy prog- 
ress, of wisely and safely conducted en- 
largement, of honest and conservative 
management, and of, public approval and 
patronage, constitute such a body of 
testimony in its favor that none may 
deny or impeach it, In the list of similar 
great financial institutions known over 
the whole world it stands at the head. 
Among the many benevolent forces of 
civilization it is chiefest. In thecamps of 
poverty, affliction and death it has time 
and again been the one rock of resource 
which, when smitten for the benefit of the 
distressed, has yielded in abundance its 
It has fed, clothed 
and educated thousands upon thousands. 


streams of succor. 


It has been the nurse of infancy suddenly 
left fatherless, the staff of old age, the 
widows’ almoner and the one comfort in 


death. Its growth has been normal] and 


free from forces implanted in its own 
germ and those which belonged to the 
conditions and locality of its placement. 
Each year as it passed has not only ringed 
it with added growth, but with added 
strength as well, and hence its increase of 
size has ever been the measure of its in- 
creasing strength. 

If you have no insurance in this great 
Company, apply at once to its nearest 
Agency and inquire as to the plans and 
methods which have made it one of the 
foremost institutions of the world. Do 
not accept a policy in another company 
becuuse some plausible agent says ‘it is 
just as good as The Mutual Life.” There 
is but one best Company to insure in, and 
that one is The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

For details as to policies or agency work, 
apply at the Company’s Head Offices, 

NASSAU, CEDAR AND LIBERTY 

STREETS, New York, 
or at any of its General Agencies in the 
principal cities of the United States. 





ROSELAND, WOODSTOCK, CONN., 
. August 30th, 1894, 
My dear Mr. McCurdy: 
Thave seen a great deal of really good 
advertising in my long and busy life, but 
after quietly readirg again and again the 


inclosed, from my paper this week, I cannot - 


help “rising” and giving you my “ views 
and conclusions” about it. I regard it asa 
model document, one that would do honor 
to President Cleveland’s Cabinet as a val- 
uable specimen of thg best work in that 
line of writing, the best “ put together” 
Statement of facts I have ever seen, the best 
use, ina business way, of good plain Eng- 
lish—in all its concise and winning affirma- 
tions. It does not contain a superfluous 
word or a single term that is likely to prej- 
udice anybody, but only such as will have 
influence with the public, particularly with 
all clear-headed business men. 

There, without waiting for “ applause,”’ 
I will take my seat, only adding, “‘in con- 
clusion,” that I am, as ever, 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed), HENRY C, BoWEN. 


34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3l1st, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate. includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
pc of wmort- 


$22,808,916 74 


ON BE Oe ee 23,928,724 53 
ubited States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 
Boans secured by 
Bonds and Stcecks 
pat Bd value 
$9,449,241). . . 
Real Estate outside 
the State of New 


89,253,593 42 


6,984,463 33 


York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure. ....... 14,396,857 64 


Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 

Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 
ea Saas eae 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 
(4% Standard), an 

all other liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
Surplus (4% Stand- 
aro), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
344 valuation...... 


5,294,463 13 


6. 439, 378 i 


$136,689,646 57 


__ 82,866,750 38 
$169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 

dends will be made 
Geo. W. Phillips, / 








J. G. Van Cise, j Actuaries. 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......... $35,537,369 59 
Interest. Rents, etc.. ___ 6,48 35 96 

$42,022,605 55 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 

WREIIOEK scictn se cécass $10,761.402 80 
Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
tiesand Discounted 

Endowments... .. 6.888,912 63 


Total Paid Policy. 
Holders ..... 
Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 


$17,650,315 43 


Exchange..... Se acts 4.615,745 29 
General Ex penses, 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ 3,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 


New Assurance 
written in 1893... 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. .... 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad. 





dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





1894. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 

GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cas 

Funds Reserved to meet at ‘Tdadititien: 
Re-Insurance Fu - 
Unsettled Losses and ether claims, - 

Net Surplus, - a 


TOTAT ASSETS, January It, 1894, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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1894, 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sece’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pear! St., Hartford, Conn. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce., 


STATEMENT. JANUARY ist, 1894. 


- $1,000,000 00 
$1,542,127 59 | 1,937,841 91 

a 595,714 32 
. a a 306,614 OF 


$3,244,455 98 





STATE MUTUAL|f: 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


PX See ee ere $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............+0:..00+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 





The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,195,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
IE SG 5 cation ones ae scivedesia< 98 

Total Marine Premiums.... ...........-006 


1,408,200 3) 
4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893...........+..006 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 
POFIOd.........0.cceserereseooeee $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses... ....$711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,908,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


BOARS Whi is el Sockcktosceciscdcevedevvees 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bamkk.....ccccccccccccvccccccsccccccces 245,600 46 

a ncuetsbekdncucdacccsscocesse tees $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. atter Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
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J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance "Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 


CE PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
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PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES $4,608,992.53. TION, 








THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a miost excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—from Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Continental 
INSURANCE CQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Cagh Gapbsal:........c0csercc00- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SOROS y COG sina cvcccccccscecsscess . 3,856,575 95 






Net Surplus a 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets...............00.005 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, ) 
WM. A. HOLMAN 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORKD. 
Je FRALEIGH 





Casi 
3) ea Director” 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
. TUCKER Builder. 
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Old and Young. 


MY CHILDHOOD'S SUNDAY. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


My great-great-great-great-grandfather, 
Whose heart through mine is beating, 

Believed—good Puritan !—’twas sin 
Of sins to stay from meeting. 

On each Lord’s Day they gathered twice, 
A patient congregation, : 

And heard two long discourses throug’ 
As food for meditation. 

But oh, what rest from Saturday, 
How brisk a start for Monday 

Those grave old Pilgrim fathers had, 
With their old-fashioned Sunday ! 


‘A vanished day,”’ you say; and yet 
Fond memory’s tears bedew it, 
For in my old New England home, 

A child, how well I knew it! 
It colored all my early thoughts, 
My life was built upon it; 
I always said “‘ my Sunday gown,” 
“* My go-to-meeting bonnet.” 
Mere common, bustling workadays 
Were Saturday and Monday ; 
But oh, my very best belonged 
To that old-fashioned Sunday. 


Once more the great green box-like pew, 
Its high wall ’round me closes ; 
I sit, a nosegay on my breast— 
How sweet the damask roses! 
I softly wave my painted fan, 
And, by my side, my mother 
Meets mine with look, half smile, half 
prayer, 
More sweet than any other. 
I loved the strolls of Saturday, 
The merry romps of Monday ; 
But oh, I felt the holy charm 
Of that old fashioned Sunday. 


They haunt me still, the many texts 
And hymns I then committed, 
And never knew in learnivug them 
That I was to be pitied. 
Time changes all; yet we would trust 
Through change the world grows better ; 
But oh, to the remembered past 
How much I feel a debtor! 
And oh, how hopeless Saturday, 
And wearisome were Monday, 
Without the quiet rest between 
Of my old-fashioned Sunday ! 
BristoL, N. B. 


& 


A POSTPONED PILGRIMAGE. 


BY CLARA E, HAMILTON. 








Dr. RUTLEDGE hitched his horse in front 
of his gate and looked out over the roofs 
of the village with an expression that no 
one in El Campo had ever seen him wear 
before. His eyes were bright, his figure 
erect, the very brim of his soft felt hat, 
which usually drooped so despondently, 
had straightened itself out. He looked 
ten years younger than before, and he felt 
like a boy. As he walked up the gravelly 
path to the house he stooped, as he would 
have done years ago, to pick arosebud for 
his buttonhole before he entered the house 
where his Mary awaited him, She had 
been his wife for forty years ; but she was 
still his sweetheart, and this morning he 
thought the rose especially appropriate. 

‘* Mary !” he said, as he thrust his head - 
in at the sitting-room door. But’ Mary 
was in the kitchen, mending a much-worn 
coat and making the most of the yellow 
March sunshine which, in her provident 
eyes, ought to serve for firewood in Cali- 
fornia, She was a woman .of the New 
England type, spare and sallow, with 
gray eyes and thin, soft hair, brushed 
carefully back from a broad forehead. 
Years ago she had been pretty, but time 
and care and many disappointments had 
long since withered her girlish grace, and 
had left in its stead the marks of patient 
strength, sweet and gentle, yet almost 
stern. She had lived for her husband and, 
through him, for her children ; but, with 
the self-suppression of which New Eng- 
land women are often capable, she had 
hidden even from them the depths of her 
tenderness—for too much loving is a weak- 
ness which Puritanism puts akin to sin. 
As she looked up now from the garment 
on which she was putting the last patient 
stitches, she caught the glow of the crim- 
son rose on her husband’s faded coat, saw 
the new light in his face, and dropped her 
hands instinctively into hér lap. 

** Henry !” she cried, wonderingly, 
Henry walked straight up to her, took 
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her face in his hands, and, looking down 
into the clear gray eyes, he said: ‘‘ We're 
going on our wedding journey.” 

Their wedding journey! Too poor to 
take one when they were married, it had 
been the will-o’-the-wisp delight to which 
they had looked forward ever since. 

Suddenly turning from his wife, the 
doctor stretched out his long, thin arms 
and began slowly cavorting around the 
table with a queer, grotesque sort of prance 
which was the nearest approach toa dance 
step of which his early education had 
made him capable, humming all the while 
a curious medley of ‘‘ We’re going home 
to-morrow,” and ‘‘ Oh, that will be joyful, 
joyful,”,in want of anything more secular 
to express his feelings. 

‘‘Henry,” said his wife, reprovingly ; 
‘you were sixty-eight years old last Au- 
gust.” 

‘*] know it,” answered Henry, still con- 
tinuing his evolutions. ‘‘ And I should be 
just as well satisfied if it had been a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight—provided we could 
have spent all those years together !” and 
he gave her a bow of schoolboy awkward- 
ness, 

‘‘Hesry! Those are sacred hymns 
that you are singing; and you look like a 
windmill! Sit down and tell me what 
you mean.” 

The withered cheek had flushed and the 
gray eyes looked expectantly happy. 
Slowly Henry drew in his sails, doubled 
up his long legs and dropped himself on 
the carpeted box which served as an otto- 
man at her feet. P 

** Nothing to tell,” he answered, with a 
provoking coolness that he had not shown 
for years—‘‘ nothing, only that we are 
going. Where shall it be ?” 

‘It will be nowhere, unless you tell me 
what you mean,” she replied, putting her 
hands oa hisshoulders and looking at him 
sternly. ~ 

‘*Why, haven’t you guessed? Where 
are your feminineintuitions? The Duarte 
estate is settled up, and I have their check 
for two hundred dollars right here;” and 
he tapped his breast pocket with an im- 
portant air. ‘‘Now, where shall it be? 
To the beach—a few days at the Coronado, 
say—or up to San Francisco—or where ?” 

** We couldn’t go—home?” whispered 
Mary, with a wistful look. 

The doctor sobered instantly. ‘‘ Home” 
had never been in California to Mary, 
altho during the twenty years of their life 
there she had uttered no word of com- 
plaint. Often, as she sat in the doorway, 
looking out through the twilight toward 
the East, her husband had caught the 
longing look in her eyes and had known, 
with a bitter and helpless pain, that his 
health was being bought at a high price. 

**Go home ?”’ he repeated, relapsing into 
his usual grave manner and old-fashioned 
phraseology. ‘‘ We certainly could return 
to Massachusetts, wife, and I have no 
doubt that it is the best and most expedi- 
ent thing to do. Tourist tickets can be 
had for ninety-eight dollars, I believe, and 
we can save up money to take us around 
when we get there.” 

‘*Oh yes, we can save,” she murmured. 

And so it happened that the ‘‘ wedding 
trip” was decided upon, and that the 
weeks of preparation and of simple, happy 
anticipation commenced. There were 
many long and serious’ discussions as to 

the route they should take and the places 

and people they should visit. Each famil- 
iar name brought up scores of recollec- 
tions, and the two old people talked and 
laughed over their early days with bright 
faces and light hearts. Sometimes their 

happiness seemed too great to be spoken, 

and they would sit and look into each 

other’s faded eyes with a smile that was 

glad and yet weighted with a pitiful mem- 
ory of the sorrows they had shared to- 
gether ; sometimes they would break into 
quiet laughter without having any visible 
reason for such a demonstration; and 
altogether, as Mary said, they ‘‘ acted 
very childish.” And yet, to stand once 
more in the old, familiar places, to lift their 
eyes again to the well-known hills, to talk 
with the friendsof other days—old family 
friends whom their fathers had known and 
honored—to worship again in the little 
white-painted chapel where they had been 
christened and where they had been mar- 


ried, even to drink at the old spring and 
to taste the apples from the old trees—was 
not the thought of all this enough to act 
as a mild intoxicant? 

The day before their departure arrived, 
cold and threatening. It had been rain- 
ing heavily the night before, and the 
clouds still hung low over the Sierra 
Madres. 

**T must go up to the Azusa,” said the 
doctor, gravely, as he entered the kitchen 
where his wife was putting away the 
breakfast things. 

“Go up to the Azusa! Why, Henry, 
that’s an awful ride for such a day as 
this! And you'll be all tired out to- 
morrow. Teil them you can’t go—tell 
them you are going to start East to-mor- 
row and you're too busy. They must get 
some one else,” 

“But it is John Alvord’s baby,” an- 
swered the doctor, gently. 

Mary paused, with the quick tears in 
her eyes, for John Alvord had been the 
dearest friend of their own John, and she 
loved him for her dead boy’s sake. With- 
out a word she brought out ber husband’s 
greatcoat, brushed it carefully, as she had 
brushed it every day for seven years, 
helped him put it on, and then stood wait- 
ing for her good-by kiss. 

“The Lord watch between thee and 
me,” said Dr. Rutledge, as he took her 
hands in his. Perhaps it was the thought 
of the long and happy journey they were 
to commence together on the morrow ; 
perhaps it was the memory of their bright, 
earlier days which made that handclasp 
long and close and never to be forgotten. 
Then the doctor turned, and his wife 
watched the tall, thin figure as he went 
down the path and through the gate. 
Just as he was climbing into the old 
phaeton she was seized with a bright idea 
and, snatching up the warm afghan which 
she had knitted for him, she ran out, 
calling: ‘‘ Henry, Henry, take this, it is 
so cold.” 

Henry pulled up the old white horse and 
waited for her, the stormy wind blowing 
his long gray locks about under his hat. 

‘*Thank you,” he said, with the indul- 
gent, negligent thanks that men give 
when they think a woman has taken un- 
necessary trouble. 

Mary stood watching him as he drove 

away, until the mists that were trailing 
down from the mountains in thick clouds 
wrapped him round and seemed to sweep 
him out of sight. She had many things 
to do that morning, and she went about 
them busily, singing now a snatch of one 
old tune and then of another. First, of 
course, there was the housework, then the 
last stiches in Henry’s black coat that she 
had been new-lining and brushing up with 
proud thoughts of how he would look as 
he wore it in the old church. Then there 
was a handsome black silk necktie to be 
hemmed, which she had saved and scrimp- 
ed for, and had finally bought with what 
seemed to her a really daring disregard of 
expense, inasmuch as a less stylish kind of 
silk would have done as well. The neck- 
tie was to be asurprise ; and Mrs. Rutledge 
hemmed on it with pleased and trembling 
fingers, a happy light in the old eyes as 
she bent close to see the stitches. After 
the necktie,there was a dress to “fix up” a 
little, and then the final packing and 
straightening up; for they were to start 
in the morning. 

Almost before she knew it the day had 
gone, and four o’clock struck. A sudden 
foreboding seized Mrs. Rutledge—he was 
so seldom later than the hour he fixed! 
She went to the window and looked out. 
It had been raining steadily since ten 
o’clock, and a gray wall of mist, heavy 
and menacing, shifting but never retreat- 
ing, made a desolate island of. the little 
house and yard. Look any way she 
would, still that blank barrier shut out 
her vision. The ceaseless patter on the 
roof, which she had not noticed before, 
began to make itself audible—a dull and 
insistent murmur that would not be 
ignored. 

“It is all right; there is no use in 
worrying ; he’ll be here soon,” thought 
Mary, setting herself resolutely to the 
task of getting supper. ‘I'll have just 
about time to make some hot biscuit, and 
he likes them particularly well after a 
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long drive. I'll have to hurry or he'll be 
here before they’re done.” 

She put on the teakettle, stirred the 
fire and then plunged into the biscuit 
making with a feverish haste, glancing 
every now and then at the clock. 

‘* Guess I must be uncommon spry,” she 
thought, as she shoved the tin into the 
oven and commenced putting out the 
plates and cups with a clatter that made a 
pathetic attempt to be cheerful. She was 
listening all the time for the rattle of the 
old phaeton as it came up the road; but 
there was no sound save the sullen sough 
of the wind and the ceaseless, irritating 
patter on the roof—no sound except one 
other, growing minute by minute more 
loud and ominous—the roar of the river, 
The San Gabriel has tremendous possibili- 
ties of destruction. .It had been silent and 
harmless for months, but to-day, fed by 
swollen mountain torrents, it had spread 
itself out to twice its usual width, and 
was flowing past the house, muddy and 
thick, with a sullen, slowly increasing 
roar. It showed no waves, it seemed not 
unusually swift or deep, but huge moun- 
tain logs were swirling past, helpless in its 
grasp. Relentless, treacherous, its power 
was all the more terrible for its seeming 
innocence. 

Mary looked at it in dismay. 

** The Azusa bridge is safe,” she thought; 
‘*but the north fork!” The north fork, 
where the ford had to be made amid quick- 
sands ! 

Would he «venture? And then she 
thought, with a sinking heart, of that 
other time when, fearful lest she should be 
frightened by his delay, he had crossed a 
New England mountain in the face of a 
terrific storm, risking his life. Certainly 
he would venture. 

She could do nothing but wait. Dark- 
ness settled down, and the murmur of the 
rain increased, while outside the tawny, 
eddying width of the river could be seen” 
dimly throughthegloom. An unutterable 
loneliness crept over her. Going to the 
woodshed for another armful of sticks, 
the gusty wind blew out her light and 
spattered angry raindrops into her face 
from between the cracks, and shereturned 
out of breath. 

‘*He will not come to-night,” she 
thought; but her heart was oppressed 
with a heavy dread. 

The ticking of the clock grew louder 
and more insistent. The hands pointed to 
ten. She had read two chapters of the 
‘* Imitation,” and then had looked through 
their local paper without comprehending 
a word of either. It was time for prayers, 
and she opened the Bible—his Bible—and 
read the psalm which he would have read 
that night: 

“Twill lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help; my help 


cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 


and earth.” 

Dropping on her knees, she buried her 
face in herarms. ‘‘O God, protect him !” 
she sobbed, piteously. The patter of the 
rain on the roof had grown deafening, and 
the howl of the wind and the roar of the 
river gave suggestions of universal disso- 
lution. After a moment she added, with 
New England firmness: ‘‘Nevertheless, not 
my will, but Thine, be done.” But the 
words were spoken with the lips, and not 
with the heart. Swifuly her thoughts 
went back over the years they had spent 
together ; the deep joys, the bitter sor- 
rows of which none but they two had 
known. 

**O God, forgive me that I have leaned 
on an arm of flesh!” she cried, her bent 
figure quivering and the tears raining 
through the slender old fingers, But a 
wave of recollection was sweeping over 
her. She felt once more the soft touch of 
baby fingers, and looked again into the 
little face with the same deep happiness 
that she had felt because it wore its 
father’s look and smile ; the bitter desola- 
tion of the empty cradle and their joy in 
the second little guest; their daily anxie- 
ties, the poverty that they had faced, their 
petty privations and their simple joys; 
the way they used to read together, the 
way they used to talk together, the happy 
plans that they had laid for this ‘“‘ wedding 
trip” when they should be rich—it all 
came back to her with a feeling of utter, 
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terrible loneliness in the present. She 
could not pray ; she could not think clear- 
ly. Going hastily to the fire, she stirred 
the coals and put the teakettle on again, 
with a pathetic instinct for his comfort, 
and then, throwing a shawl over her 
head, she plunged out into the night. She 
dared not go far, lest he should come and 
find her away. 

“Henry, Henry!” she called, wildly; 
but no answer came. The tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and she wrung her 
hands desperately. 

**O God,” she gasped, ‘‘send him to 
me! O, send him to mesoon !” 

She ran down the road to the river, but 
she heard no sound save the rush of the 
sullen waters. 

‘‘Oh, where is he—where is he?” she 
moaned helplessly; and then, turning 
with an instinct of terror, she ran back to 
the gate and stood watching for him there, 
with the rain beating down mercilessly on 
her gray head. 

The dawn of day brought to light the 
wide desolation for which the spring of 
91 is well remembered. Trees had been 
torn up, cottages swept away, many lives 
lost. On the east bank of the river a res- 
cuing party from El Campocame upon an 
old phaeton, partly wrecked and turned 
upside down, with a carefully knitted 
afghan caught in one of its braces. They 
dared not tell her; but she knew it from 
the talk of some passing school children, 
and all day she sat alone, not speaking, 
not thinking, her head bowed in her 
hands. The clock struck one—two— 
three. 

‘* He said he would come at three,” she 
thought, in a dazed way, lifting her eyes 
to the'clock. 

There was a step on the gravelly walk 
outside that made her heart stand still. 
The latch lifted, the door opened, and Dr. 
Rutledge stood there, tall, gaunt and gray 
as ever, but more beautiful in her eyes 
than an angelic vision. 

‘“Kit ran away and left me,” said he, 
laconically, with.a grim smile over the 
absurdity of such a proceeding on the vart 
of his well-regulated and respectable old 
steed. 

But his wife could only bury her face 
in her trembling hands ; and then she felt 
the same protecting arms about her that 
had shielded her from troubles for forty 
years, and the same gentle voice that had 
so often comforted her in days gone by 
was whispering a deep prayer of thank- 
fulness that, in their old age, they whose 
lives had been so long united, were not 
separated the one from the other. 

It was evening before their trip was 
even thought of, and then Mary, wise and 
provident as ever, said : 

‘Henry, dear, the horse is lost and the 
buggy ruined. We shall need all our 
money to get us started again, and to 
help others that are worse off than we 
are. Wecan’t goyet. You will not care 
very much, will you, now that we have 
each other ?” j 

And good old Dr. Rutledge came nearer 
using violent language than ever before in 
forty years. 

“The wedding trip be—hanged !” said 
he. 

And so that journey is still in the 
future, 
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OUR SEARCH FOR AMMONITES. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


WE were at Whitby, on the Yorkshire 
coast of England, a quaint old town, re- 
nowned all over the world for its jet. 
“Real Whitby jet” was for sale every- 
where ; but very little jet is found near 
Whitby nowadays ; it is only cut and pol- 
ished there, most of the rough material 
being sent from Spain. But, altho some 
of the jet ornaments were very handsome, 
we were much more interested in the am- 
monites, great numbers of which we saw 
for sale in the various shops. 

Small specimens, beautifully polished 
and encircled with jet, were mounted for 
brooches, others, also combined with jet, 
served as ring stands, paper weights, etc. 
Then there were many ammonites, great 
and small, left in the natural state. But 
when we learned that these curious 





fossils could be found on the shore not far 
away, and that it was possible for us to 
get them ourselves, we lost all desire to 
purchase ; for to a true collector’s heart 
much of the pleasure in a collection lies in 
really making it one’s self. 

Equipped with bags, baskets and ham- 
mers we started on our quest one bright, 
sunny afternoon, really “fine” (any day 
when it does not actually pour is called 
‘*fine” in England). 

The North Sea was bright and beauti- 
ful; the air just cool enough (tho it was 
July) to make walking delightful. We 
almost forgot we were ‘ non-walking 
Americans ” we walked so far and well. 
The first obstacle encountered was the 
Scaur. The tide had been going out for 
some time, but great waves were still 
striking against the foot of this tremen- 
dous wall of rock which projected far out 
into the sea. 

We seated ourselves on some rocks near 
by and waited for the falling of the 
waters. Never did tide go out as slowly, 
we thought, as that one did. Gradually 
many persons joined usin waiting. As 
the waves ‘receded, adventurous ones, 
mainly barefooted men and boys, essayed 
the passage, meeting with various mis- 
haps ; but several, in spite of severe duck- 
ings, managed to get by. Later, when a 
few green, slimy rocks at the foot of the 
Scaur were uncovered, many ventured 
forth ; but mostly, alas, to fall and fail in- 
gloriously. One young girl, in light, 
pretty cotton dress, not only fell but 
rolled over and over, was wet through, 
and her pretty dress covered with the 
green slime, More frightened than hurt 
she was helped back again. 

We began to grow very impatient, and 
to fear that ‘all the ammonites would be 
picked up,” having a vague and errone- 
ous idea that they were thrown up by the 


.sea and stranded like starfish, shells, etc. 


Small boys, in picturesque rags, who 
had crossed the Rubicon, in the queer 
Yorkshire dialect strenuously offered us 
their aid. After much persuasion, in fear 
and trembling, pressing close to the Scaur, 
trying to cling to it as faras we could with 
the free hand, we (each grown woman 
being upheld and guided by the tiny dirty 
paw of a tiny dirty cbild) at last struggled 
by, and found ourselves breathless but 
triumphant, on a wide rocky shore. 

We saw no one frantically gathering up 
ammonites, as we had pictured to our- 
selves during our long wait. The very man 
whom we had felt sure ‘‘ would get them 
all,” was peacefully wading around in 
shallow pools filling a red handkerchief 
with limpets, which he told us he would 
have boiled for his supper. 

Seeing nothing but water-worn frag- 
ments of fossils underfoot, we attacked 
the cliffs in which many of the hard lime- 
stone balls were seen which contain the 
ammonites, but all were out of reach. 
Nothing daunted we piled up some large 
‘stones and mounting on this unstable emi- 
nence we began our labors. 

What hard work it was pounding so 
long at arm’s length, but finally we got 
out one or two of the desired stones from 
the softer formation of the cliffs. 

Often small boys tempted us with fine 
* stuns”; but we were far too independent 
at first to buy any, tho we thought them 
ridiculously cheap at a penny each. But 

after a time we decided to buy a few, for 
at the rate we were proceeding several 
tides would have time to come and go, 
before we had secured a collection of any 
respectable size. 

Our purchases having opened the heart 
ofasmall urchin, or our exhausted ap- 
pearance moved him to pity, he most 
kindly volunteered the information that 
we were all wrong in our chosen sphere of 
work. Gladly we followed him to a 
* good place”’—flat beds of shale left un- 
covered by the tide. Here were ammonites 
galore and belemnites too. But all that 
were exposed to the action of the waves 
and to the sun and light were too frail for 
preservation, But our trusty guide, 
armed with a small pickax, struck where- 
ever there was ‘‘a risin’” and quickly 
brought forth a ‘‘stun.” Deftly holding 
the stone between his tattered knees, with 
asmall wedge and hammer he quickly 
cracked it open, disclosing to our eager 
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gaze what he called ‘‘the snake.” We 
soon grew very adept in detecting ‘‘risin’s,” 
and our guide plied his pickax witha will ; 
but all too soon we were forced to leave 
this most fascinating place; but we left 
heavily laden. 

We found many “ thunderbolts,” as the 
natives call the belemnites, but all so frag- 
ile that they came out in several pieces; 
but later a little glue made them look as 
well as ever. 

For the benefit of unscientific readers it 
may be well to say, that ammonites are 
not fossil snakes or worms, but fossil 
shells of a genus allied to the nautilus. 
Belemnites (‘‘ thunderbolts”) have noth- 
ing to do with thunder, but are the fossil 
internal shells of cephalopods belonging 
to an order closely akin to the living 
squid of to-day. Altho carrying several 
pounds of stone we walked gayly and 
bravely back, overjoyed at our success and 
only wishing that our delightful ammo- 
nitic quest could have been longer. 

Dear, unwholesome, horribly dirty litule 
Yorkshire laddie, how much we felt we 
owed tohim! He went off happy too, his 
rags fluttering in the breeze, jingling the 
big copper pennies with the iron wedges 
in the pockets of his long, well-nigh trail- 
ing coat; his hardened, red bare feet step- 
ping lightly over the stony ground. He 
left us at one of the narrow steep stone 
stairways leading up from the shore to the 
oldest partof the town on the Whitby side 
of the Scaur. 

As we wended our way homeward we 
saw the beautiful sight of the sun going 
down into the sea, Whitby being one of 
the few places on the east coast of Eng- 
land where the sun can be seen both to 
rise and set over the water. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


BY THE LATE JAMES G. BURNETT. 








I MET the Man in the Moon last night, 
And what do you think he said ? 
‘It’s past nine o’clock, if my watch is 
right. 
Are the little folks all in bed ?”’ 


**They were sound asleep an hour ago,” 
I replied; and he smiled, “‘ That’s right.” 
Said I, “Shall I tell them that you said so?” 
Said he, “Yes, if you please. Good-night.”’ 
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BY THE RESERVOIR. 








BY MARY SELDEN McCOBB, 





““PLL do my best to get a chance for 
you.” 

That meant, “Til try to persuade my 
uncle, Mr. Douglass, to take you into his 
employ.” 

For Hal Douglass was now a clerk in the 
well known firm Douglass, Smith & Bart- 
lett, Importers of China and Glassware. 
Hal had left school because he hated 
study, and longed to be ‘‘a business man.” 
Bob Rafferty had left school because it 
was necessary to earn his own bread and 
butter. 

Hal had promptly found an opening for 
his talents. Bob was vainly looking for 
**a place.” 

“‘T'll coax Uncle Douglass to take you, 
in time,” said Hal, encouragingly. ‘* You 
always did the handsome thing by me, 
old boy, pulling me through that detest- 
able algebra and cramming me on my 
history. I don’t forget it. I’m not an 
ingrate, if I am a fool!” 

*“* You a fool!” cried Bob, admiringly. 
‘‘ You were the best pitcher on the Nine, 
andcould jump further than any other 
fellow. You ‘a fool!” 

No matter how stupid Hal might have 
been in mathematics, Bob regarded him 
as the model of all the masculine virtues, 
and worshiped him as a masculine hero. 
To be permitted to ‘‘coach” the best 
‘“‘ pitcher” and the highest ‘“‘ jumper ” was 
glory enough for Bob. Hal’s regard was 
the breath of young Rafferty’s life. To 
serve in the same store with Hal, day after 
day, would be bliss and honor indeed. So 
Bob kept a stiff upper lip and cherished a 
lively hope, albeit Uncle Douglass was in 
no hurry to hire another boy. 

Now and then Bob picked up an odd 
job, and earned a few pennies ; but he had 
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more than enough time to watch the 
building of a fine new reservcir, which 
already towered high above the house in 
which he lived. It was on the opposite 
side of the street, and cut off most of the 
sunshine. But it was reckoned as one of 
the ‘‘ great improvements” of the city, and 
Bob counted it a distinction to live under 
its shadow. He knew just how many 
thousands of gallons it would hold, and 
tho there were no water pipes in his own 
humble abode, yet Bob was sure that the 
Besago Water Company could easily sup- 
ply every dwelling in the big city. it 
almost seemed to him as if he himself 
owned the huge reservoir—just opposite 
his chamber window, where he saw it the 
last thing at night and the first in the 
morning. : 

So, when, three months after his prom- 
ise of aid was given, Hal Douglass had 
good news for Bob Rafferty, he knew 


_where he euould be pretty sure to find 


him. Of course, he was ‘‘ superintend- 
ing,” so to speak, the building of the Be- 
sago Reservoir. He seized Bov’s hand. 

‘** Now’s your chance !” he said, eagerly. 
** Uncle Douglass is looking for a new boy 
Come !” 

There was no need of a second exhorta- 
tion. 

Mr. Douglass looked over his glasses, 
with twinkling eyes, when the two boys 
burst into his office. They were red and 
out of breath, having run a mile and a 
half in nine minutes. 

Hal could only gasp: ‘‘ Here he is, sir. 
Please employ him !” 

‘If promptness will make a successful 
man, you’re on the highroad to riches,” 
said Mr. Douglass, vastly amused. ‘I'll 
try you, on Hal’s recommendation. Come 
to-morrow morning, at seven.” 

So Bob gained his place, and that 
through Hal’s intercession ; his love and 
admiration for his benefactor grew apace. 
Life looked very pleasant. To be sure 
Bob's pay was not large—only fifteen dol- 
lars a month; but there was hope of 
future promotion, and the work was agree- 
able. 

In less than a week the new clerk could 
tell ‘‘Dresden” from ‘‘ Doulton,” and 
‘‘Crown Derby” from ‘‘Sévres.” The 
glassware delighted his eyes; and his 
patriotic heart rejoiced to learn that the 
American cut glass was the best in the 
world. It was his duty to keep in order a 
case filled with especially choice pieces of 
glass. 

In the center stood a tall épergne, with 
graceful decanters on either side. Celery 
boats, preserve dishes, finger bowls, 
caraffes for water, cheese plates, rose 
bowls—when the sunshine played among 
these exquisite bits of crystal, the facets 
glittered like diamonds, and rainbows 
danced hither and thither bewilderingly. 

Rob’s chief favorites were a couple of 
enchanting bonbon saucers, frail and 
dainty as if made of dewdrops. No 
strange hand was ever allowed to touch 
them. Bob was anxious when even Mr. 
Douglass himself laid a finger on these 
treasures ; and it was an evil day when 
the head of the firm took up one of the 
tiny bonbon dishes to show it to a cus- 
tomer. Bob watched with jealous eyes ; 
and when, by accident, Mr. Douglass hit 
the fragile saucer against a corner of the 
counter, Bob gave a cry of dismay. 

‘Dear! dear!” exclaimed Mr. Doug- 
lass, examining the dish ; ‘‘ I’ve chipped a 
bit off one of the facets.” 

Bob examined the break ruefully. The 
crack was slight, and, being on the bottom 
of the dish, scarcely showed. But the ar- 
ticle must be marked ‘‘ imperfect.” 

**I’m sorry,” said Mr. Douglass, regret- 
fully. ‘*Change the thirty-dollar mark, 
and sell the saucer for ten—and explain 
that it is slightly defaced.” 

Hal Douglass coming near, Bob be- 
moaned the accident to him. But Hal, 
who would as lief sell iron and tin as 
china and glass, laughed at Bob’s distress. 

*s Somebody’ll be glad to buy the thing 
cheap,” he said. Thena curious look came 
on his face. He examined the dish. 

‘Nobody would ever find the crack,” 
he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ How much is it 
to be sold for? Ten dollars? Any one 
who didn’t know of the ‘chip,’ would 
guess it wad worth thirty,” 
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He put the dish on the shelf, and went 
about his own affairs. 

The weeks passed on. Once or twice 
a customer looked at the pair of bonbon 
saucers, but a!ways refused to buy when 
Bob pointed out the damage. Every time 
a buyer turned away, Bob was rather 
glad. He began to feel for his injured 

‘favorite as one might toward a child who 
had been bruized and hurt. 

“As long as I have you under my own 
eyes, you won’t be knocked again,” he 
said, softly. 

Tho the two boys were employed in dif- 
ferent parts of the big store, yet they 
managed to see one another frequently. 
They always walked home together at 
night, and more than once Bob had con- 
trived to do double duty when there was 
an especially exciting ball game on the 
college campus, which Hal longed to see. 

Hal’s only regret in not having gone 
to college, was that he had lost a chance 
of being on the Varsity Nine. He aired 
his sentiments to Bob, who, having han- 
kered for Greek and Latin, tried to put 
himself in his friend’s place and show 
proper sympathy. But Hal had other 
trials which he also poured into his 
crony’s ear; chief among these was his 
lack of spending money. 

I’m always so hard up!” said Hal. 
“Only sixteen dollars a month!” 

“But you live at home and have no 
board to pay,” reasoned Bob. ‘‘ Besides, 
your father gives you ten dollars allow- 
ance every month, doesn’t he?” 

‘*-Oh yes, yes,” admitted Hal, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘but you can’t understand, Bob, 
you don’t have the calls on your purse 
that I have. You say you've actually 
saved up money out of your wages. I 
can’t! Now there’s my cousin, Nellie 
Ames, she’s to be married next month. 
Everybody’s coming down handsome on 
wedding presents. I’m her favorite cousin, 
and I must give her something fine.” 

Bob, having no rich relations, and never 
having known much of gifts in all his life, 
was so simple as to suppose that a wed- 
ding present might be quite inexpensive 
and yet be a token of the donor’s affec- 
tion. But Hal sneered at that. 

‘* You needn’t think I’m going to have 
the Amés cousins get ahead of me,” he 
declared,gharply. ‘But how I’m going 
vo contrive a twenty-five or thirty dollar 
present, 1 can’t imagine.” 

It chanced that a week after Bob was 
sent out of the store, on bill-collecting er- 
rands. When, at the end of four days, he 
returned to his usual place, he found, 
almost to his regret, that some one had 
purchased the marred bonbon dish. He 
was wondering who had not minded the 
little crack, when he became aware that 
Ned Ames, brother to the bride-elect, was 
beckoning mysteriously from the opposite 
counter. 

“Come here!” called young Ames, 
softiy. ‘‘I don’t want Hal Douglass to see 
or hear me.” Then, cautiously, he drew 
from his pocket—what but Bob’s own 
favorite bonbon saucer. He turned the 
chipped side upward. ‘‘ You see Hal 
sent this to my sister, and he would feel 
dreadfully if he knew it wasbroken! I 
wouldn’t have him suspect it for the 
world, I thought I’d mention it to you, 
for I was sure it was all a mistake, and 
you'd prefer to have a perfect dish sent 
from your store; but don’t let Hal ever 
suspect his blunder !” 

Ina flash Bob took in the whole situa- 
tion. Hal had wittingly sent this dam- 
aged bit of cut glass, because he could 
buy it cheap, and he had reckoned on the 
cracks escaping observation. In other 
words, he had expected to get credit for 
doing ‘‘ the handsome thing,” when he 
knew he was cheating. Bob shrewdly 
guessed that hard feeling would spring up 
between the cousins if the truth were 
known, Without a word he brought the 
mate to the bonbon dish. 

“This is whole, take it,” he said, ‘I 
am sorry for the—the mistake.” 

** Of course we knew it was a mistake,” 
assented Ames, blandly. ‘‘In fact, my 
sister begged me not to do anything about 
it. But I think that it’s always best to 
rectify a blunder. You're very sure you 
won’t let Hal suspect? I knew you’d do 

the square thing.” 
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‘* And ‘the square thing’ means twenty 
dollars right out of my own pocket!” 
thought Bob, bitterly. “I'll get Hal 
Douglass out of the scrape, but I know 
mighty well he’d never pay me back. If 
he was mean enough to do such a trick, 
he’d be mean enough to let me bear the 
brunt of it.” 

And, strange tho it may seem, Bob 
determined never to allude to the affair. 
The blow to his love and admiration for 
Hal was fearful. It was as if his idol had 
fallen from its pedestal and lay shattered 
at his feet. A cold contempt for Hal filled 
all Bob’s heart. He despised and con- 
temned him. He could hardly speak civ- 
illy to him. 

Of course Hal saw and felt this sudden 
change ; and if he suspected the cause, he 
never said so. He shunned Bob, and Bob 
kept diligently out of his way. 

**A bad lot—a bad lot through and 
through !”. thought Bob, fiercely. The 
very greatness of his former fondness 
made his disdain all the deeper. Every 
time he reviewed Hal’s conduct his wrath 
and bitterness increased. ‘‘ And to think 
I cared for such a cad !” he said to himself, 
scornfully. 

So the days went by. Autumn became 
winter. Bob missed the old companion- 
ship more and more, as he took his lonely 
walks home after dark. The street near 
his boarding house was slippery, and more 
than once Bob’s back and temper had suf- 
fered from a fall. The reservoir had 
leaked, forming ice on the sidewalk. Men 
came immediately and repaired damages; 
the Besago Water Company looked out 
for their property. 

Weeks passed and months. Bob still 
nursed his anger. He was one of those 
persons who feel deeply, and, somewhat 
narrow in sympathy, become hard and 
stern over wrong. 

‘* Bad through and through !” that was 
and continued to be his estimate of Hal. 
He found himself wondering where and in 
what way the meanness would next crop 
out. 

As the snow melted and spring came 
on Bob rejoiced in the daylight which 
came earlier and stayed later. It was 
broad sunshine now when he went to his 
work in the morning. That is why he 
noticed, one day, that the reservoir had 
sprung a leak once more. 

When he came home at noon, and again 
at night, he observed the trickling water; 
but be gave it no thought. It would be 
attended to by the proper persons. He 
was disturbed in his mind because he had 
heard that afternoon that Hal Douglass 
had’ been chosen president of a small 
Athletic Club, which some of the boys 
were forming. He himself had been 
asked to join, but had refused. 

‘*T haven’t money to spend,” he had 
said. 

Hal Douglass, standing near, had heard 
and had flushed uneasily. 

Bob was turning the matter over and 
over, and, after he had gone to bed, tossed 
restlessly. He did not fall asleep until 
after midnight, and then his dreams were 
troubled. Was it nightmare? What 
meant that shrill voice? “Fly! Fly! 
The water!” Bob started. Clearer and 
more piercing came the woman’s voice : 
‘““The water! The water !” 

Bob sprang from his bed and rushed to 
the window. The stream of water oozing 
from acrack in the great reservoir, had 
grown larger. It was flowing freely. 
Two women were rushing from the oppo- 
side of the street, and they knocked loud- 
ly at the door of Bob’s house. “‘ Quick! 
Quick !” they cried. 

Bob saw his landlady and her two 
daughters running to warn the other 
boarders. He hastily threw on some 
clothes and sped down the stairs. The 
neighborhood was alive. A fresh break, 
just above the first, was seen in the side 
of the reservoir. The stream of water 
ran ankle-deep. 

Some one said that John O’Brien had 
gone to his barn to save his horse. The 
water gained rapidly. Horse and rider 
coming out at the stable door had to 
swim. 

Bob thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket and gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. 





‘* I’ve left my purse in my bedroom,” he 
cried. ‘‘ All my money was in it,” 

He made a hasty move ; but a firm hand 
was clapped on his shoulder. 

“Your life’s worth more than your 
purse,” said a man. ‘‘Look! The wa- 
ter’s over your doorsill already.” 

Bob scarcely heard him, by reason of a 
whisper in his ear: “Tl fetch your 
purse !” 

And, before any one could stay him, 
almost before Bob had recognized the 
voice, who should dart down the hill but 
Hal Douglass, who had come with all the 
neighbors to the scene, 

His shoes were wet before he had run 
ten feet; but on hesped. Right into the 
water—ankle-deep, knee-deep, waist- deep. 

Ashout of warning burst from a hun- 
dred throats ; but the boy heeded not. He 
had gained the door of Bob’s house and 
disappeared within. ~ 

The excited crowd scarcely breathed. 
How long would it take to rush upstairs, 
to find the purse, to return? Would the 
rising flood close the exit? Could the boy 
swim? Would he— 

A sudden shriek of horror filled the air, 
which was drowned by a roar like a thou- 
sand cannon. The granite side of the res- 
ervoir gave way. A wave, thirty feet 
high. burst fromits confinement. All the 
waters poured down. 

Pipes, rocks, earth, water, on they came, 
thundering, roaring, crushing every ob- 
stacle. The frail building opposite went 
down like a house of cards. Down the 
hill, plowing out its murderous way, 
rushed the torrent. It tore up paving- 
stones and ground them to powder. It 
uprooted trees and hurled them along. 
On and on, destroying, desolating, it 
plunged till it found the waters of ‘‘ Black 
Cove,” and blackened them with its 
débris. 

There were wails of anguish from the 
multitude at the top of the hill. Women 
wrung their hands and men groaned 
aloud. Four persons had perished in the 
flood. A woman and her daughter; a 
young man and his aged father. And— 
was there another victim? Who could 
doubt it? Not a trace of Bob’s home 
could be seen. Directly in the path of the 
flood, it had vanished utterly. 

Bob threw up both his hands in his 
agony. It seemed as if he had killed his 
old-time friend. He slunk away by him- 
self, and threw himself on the ground in 
anguish and despair. All the bitterness 
and anger of the last six months was 
quenched in the remorse which took pos- 
session of him, 

‘* Bad through and through!” That is 
what he had said of the boy who had 
dared so much for him. Bob rose and 
crept down the hill. He found himself 
near the site of his old home, but he did 
not know it. Not a vestige of it remained, 
excepting one immense elm tree, which, 
a little on one side, had somehow stemmed 
the fury of the water. Behind the broad 
tree-trunk, and shielded thereby, was a 
clump of scrawny, leafless lilac shrubs. 
Among the bushes Bob espied what seemed 
to him a bundle of rags. What could it 
mean? He approached the spot, and gave 
acry of amaze and fright, then ran hastily 
forward. 

The body of a boy lay tangled in the 
bushes. The white face was turned up- 
ward; theeyes were closed. One arm was 
thrown out, the other across the breast, 
and in its hand was clenched a purse. 

Bob dropped on his knees with a sob of 
exceeding misery. 

** Hal!” he moaned. ‘‘ Hal! oh, Hal!” 

That he was dead Bob knew. No other 
thought entered his mind. There was 
nothing to do, but to lament and despair. 
How long he knelt there Bob never knew. 
But his grief was suddenly and rudely in- 
terrupted by a voice. 

““Are you an idiot?’ demanded a 
stranger, roughly. ‘‘ Did it never occur 
to you, you blubbering numskull, tosee if 
you couldn’t fetch him to?” 

One would have expected to see a big, 
brawny man, to judge from the tone of 
voice. To Bob’s bewildered surprise, the 
vituperating stranger proved to be a slen- 
der, delicate looking young man; a 
young man who knew his business, how- 
ever ; and his business was that of a doc- 
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tor. He had caught, with his experienced 
eye, a slight quiver of the closed eyelids, 
He had seen a tinge in the pale cheeks 
which did not mean death. But life was 
so nearly gone, thata second miracle must 
be wrought to keep the breath from escap. 
ing utterly. Dr. Hammond was the man 
for the miracle. For more than an hour 
he worked. He lifted the limp form in 
his strong, slender arms, and carried Hal 
to w neighboring house. Then he battled 
vigorously for his patient’s life. And in 
the end life revived. A sigh—a slight 
movement of the fingers—increasing 
heartbeats. Slowly—slowly—slowly con- 
sciousness returned. 

At last, at the end of aneternity of hope 
and of fear, the closed eyes opened. 

** Tell Bob to give me time. I meant to 
pay him.” 

Bob caught the words, and turned away 
with bowed head and throbbing pulses, 

‘*Bad through and through!” That is 
what he had told himself all these months, 

The next time Hal spoke, it was to mur- 
mur: ‘* Were’s your purse, Bob. I’ve 
kept it safe.” 

Bob fled out of the room. How it was 
possible for Hal to escape death, when he 
was caught, as in a trap, by the over- 
whelming flood, I cannot say. It is the 
impossible which happens. That is the 
only explanation. 

What he and Bob said to one another a 
week afterward, I do not know. AlilI 
can tell is that in spite of remonstrances 
a twenty-dollar bili was forced into Bob's 
reluctant hand. Bob hated the sight of 
the money ; it seemed to him like the 
price of Hal’s life. 

So it came to pass, that on a certain 
windy day, old Mrs. Flaherty, who sup- 
ports ten children by means of a peanut 
stand on the corner, was surprised al- 
most out of her senses by some one mak- 
ing a dive at her, while she was turning 
her oven and roasting her nuts. 

** Here! take this!” said this extraordi- 
nary some one, and a crisp, twenty-dollar 
bill was thrust into the dazed Mrs. Fla- 
herty’s hand. 

**Howly Saint Pathrick!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Flaherty, and she nearly fainted on 
the spot. 

Never, from that day to this, has the 
good woman discovered her benefactor ; 
but one noon, when two boys stopped at 
her stand to buy a pint of peanuts, she 
apprised them of the marvelous occur- 
rence. 

“Td ’a’ supposed it might ’a’ ben an 
angel—the one what give me the cash, 
only it wore trousis,and angels, I’m give 
to believe, is mostly faymales,” said Mrs, 
Flaherty, soleninly. 

One of the boys looked puzzled when 
he heard the story. His companion turned 
scarlet, and dragged him hastily away 
from the stand. 

*‘Come on, Hal!” he said, huskily. 
“* An angel!’ humph!” And, as the two 
turned the corner, Mrs. Flaherty saw the 
speaker fling his arm over his comrade’s 
shoulder and heard the one called ‘ Hal’ 
say: ‘‘ Bob, deur old chap!” 

PORTLAND, ME. 


PEBBLES. 
*““WHEN I grow up,” said a little six 


year-old philosopher, *‘ sha’n’t I feel strange 
for a day or two !”—Tit-Bits, 





....Fashionable Invalid: ‘‘I came here 
for hay fever, you know.” Irascible Bache- 
lor: ** Well, you’ve got it, haven’t you ?”— 
Life. 


--..Quericus: ‘‘ How did such a place ever 
get the reputation of being a great health 
resort ?” Cynicus: ‘‘Two or three promi- 
nent men died there.””—Tit- Bits. 


....-Exemplified.—I have often heard 
that time was money,” said the thoughtful 
man; “ but I never realized the force of the 
proverb till I watched them putting upa 
Government building.” — Washington Star. 


....A middle Georgia man recently 
smashed the globe of an arc lamp in order 
to light his pipe. He had never subscribed 
to a newspaper, but his funeral notice ap- 
peared in print just the same.—Electrical- 
Review. 


--»** Papa,” said Willie, ‘“‘aren’t you 
stravagant ?” “In what way, my boy?” 
“You spend a hundred dollars sending me 
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to school for a year. Fifty dollars would 
 puy toys enough to keep me going for two 
ee years.” —Harper’s Young People. 


....He (pleadingly): ‘“‘Why can’t we be 
married right away?” She (coyly): “Oh, 
I can’t bear to leave Father alone just yet.” 
Hie (earnestly): “‘ But, my darling, he has 
had you such a long, long time.” She 
(freezingly): “Sir !"—Brooklyn Life. 


... Agitator O’ Rafferty: ‘‘The land, me 
fri’nds, has belonged to the paple since the 
days of Adam.” ‘“Yis,” replied a voice in 
the crowd; “‘and wasn’t he evicted from the’ 
Garden of Eden widout compinsation ? 
Don’t shpake of him.”—Tezxas Siftings. 


....Peasant (to chemist): ‘ Got any cod- 
liver oil ?”” Chemist: ‘‘Certainly.” Peas- 
ant: “Is it fresh?’ Chemist: ‘Come, 
now, do you suppose we are in the habit of 
killing a whale every time a country yokel 
wants to buy two penn’orth of cod-liver 
oil. ?”’—Meggendorfers Blitter. 


.... Recruiting Sergeant. ‘You won’t do 
for asoldier.” Appiicant: ‘“ Why not ?” 
Recruiting Sergeant: ‘“‘The front fingers 
are off your right hand, and you can’t pull 
a trigger.”” Applicant: ‘* Oh, that’ll be all 
right. I’d just as lief be an officer and carry 
a sword.” —Detroit Free Press. 


....A benevolent gentleman in Paris gave 
a franc to a street beggar who held a babe 
in her arms. He chucked the youngster 
under the chin, and in amazement cried : 
“ Why, your child is only a pasteboard fig- 
‘ure!’ ‘* Yes, Monsieur,” she replied; ‘‘ the 
night being cold,I left the real baby at 
home.” —Philadelphia Press. 


....A Summer Angel.—He: ‘‘ Do my eyes 
deceive me? No, itis true. One year ago, 
on this very rock, you promised to become 
my wife.”” She (asummer belle): ‘‘ Did I ? 
Well, never mind; you sball have the priv- 
ilege of imagining tiat I kept the prom- 
ise.” ‘‘MayI?” ‘Yes, indeed. Sit right 
down here. The nurse will be along very 
soon, and you may hold the baby till my 
husband comes.’”’—New York Weekly. 


...“‘ This,” said the enterprising contrib- 
utor, ‘is a map illustrating certain phases 
of the Chinese-Japanese war.” ‘‘ We never 
touch upon such matters,”’ said the editor. 
“This is a fashion paper.’’ ‘“‘Good!” cried 
the enterprising cOntributor. ‘‘ That being 
so, you can use this same map for a pattern. 
Cutting up here along the Korean bound- 
ary, and running down here and ending up 
at Peking, will give you the finest pattern 
for a winter dolman, suited to a woman of 

‘forty, you ever saw.” —Harper's Bazar. 


....T wo men, not too well dressed, stood 
at the corner of Second and Jefferson Streets 
the other morning. The face of neither 
wore an expression that would betoken 
feelings of happiness. Each one carried in 
his hand one of those small, square satchels 
with which book agents are always sup- 
plied. While waiting for a car this con- 
versation passed: First Agent: ‘* Well, 
Harry, did you get any orders to-day ?” 


Second Agent: *‘ Not an order. Will, I - 


never saw people so crabbed in my life. 
How did you do ? Did you get any orders?” 
‘Oh, did very well. I got an order every 
place I went to. They ordered me to get 
out, you know.”— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. . 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed tf 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT. 1 





193.—TRANSPOSALS. 


i 
Monotony and endless care, 
Stagnation hanging everywhere, 
My spirits rendered sad ; 
Yet one perpetual round of “ rest’ 
Deprives a holiday of zest, 
Too much of either’s bad. 
For years my temples had not been 
By ocean breezes kissed, 
And relish keen of change of scene 
Is care’S ys xen xe ene % 


2. 
I, to Quebec, upon the Gulf, 
Where Montcalm met the warlike Wolfe, 
An expedition planned ; 
Thy dialect, old habitant, 
Who told me tales of all I saw, 
T scarce could understand. 








Careful Attention 
to the healthful feeding of the cows producing 
the milk received at our condenseries is vitally 
important. We rigorously prohibit the use of 


foods not qualified to produce pure, wholesome 
Hence, the superior qua ity of the Gail 
en Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





I stood where hundreds had been slain ; 
Saw where Montgomery fell ; 

T looked on Abram’s storied plain, 
And viewed the , . 444% % 


3. 
The meteor flag is floating still 
Upon the old romantic hill ; 
The river at the foot, 
With shipping’s dotted far and wide, 
And Commerce waits on every tide, 
And Discord’s voice is mute. 
So mayit be!.for wars and scars 
I hanker not, but vote 
Thy ticket, Peace, and thank my stars 
That conflict is , x « « % x 
Wo. WILson. 


194,—CHARADE. 


“Two dryads of the sylvan shade, 
Who seek the lonest, loveliest bowers, 
In Summer’s rich complete arrayed, 
Slip softly from your woody towers. 
Two fauns, who frisk through brake and 
fen, 
To snatch the wild grapes; dangling 
ripe, : 
Come dance in this sequestered glen, 
And one, two, three thy rustic pipe !”’ 


Thomas, the rhymer, idly swung, 

In hammock stretched beneath an oak ; 

Charmed were his senses, brain and 

tongue, 
As half-unconsciously he spoke, 
Then answered Afric’s smiling son, 
Giving his heated dish a wipe : 
“T’s got a om’let in de one, 
An’ oil stoves never has no pipe !”’ 
N. C. 8S. 
195.—SQUARE. 

1, Pertaining to pottery: 2, to dignify ; 3, 
caroused ; 4, an Italian painter (1508-1548); 
5, a region in the western part of India; 6, 
to repeat ; 7, covered with cedars. 

GWENDOLINE. 
196.—RIDDLE. 


Twin-born are we and very like, 
But, tho by blood allied, 

No circumstance of life will find 
Us both upon one side. 


Base ingrates we! Tho brilliant mind 
Pour out their treasures for us, 

We make no sign; so many folks 
(But chiefly women) bore us. 


Tho people lend us willingly,— 
To any chance acquaintance, suy,— 
The most unselfish mortal would 
Refuse to give us quite away. 


As inconsistent as it seems, 
Thus ends this little mystic song : 
Lest we should stamp them ‘“ witless 
wights,”’ 
Men never want us very long! 
___ MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, NOV. Ist. 


190.—Sloes, soles, loses, loess. 
191.—Eclipse, clips, lip, i (eye). 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
ME 


{For the week ending Thursday, Nov. Ist, 1894.1] 

TEAS.—There is a fair range of business 
transacted every day, desirable greens and For- 
mosa being the chief favorites ; but the anima- 
tion is not strong enough yet to give sellers an 
independent position. Amoy is quoted at 11@ 
18c.; Fuchau, 11@23c.; Formosa, 18@45c.; old 
Japans, 8@16c., and new, 17@40c. 


COFFEE,—There are no further developments 
in Brazil coffee, and the same uninteresting and 
purely nominal conditions prevail in the market, 
There is a fair sales movement in mild grades, 
and the market has been steady. Java is quoted 
at 1944@27c.; Mocha, 25@25'4c.; Maracaibo, 164% 
@20c.; Laguayra, 1744@20c., and Brazil, 15@16c. 

SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar con- 
tinues quiet, and prices remain practically the 
same. Cut loaf and crushed are 434@4 15-16c.; 
powdered, 4 7-16@45éc., and granulated 43-16@ 
43gc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
closes firm at 3144¢@5téc. per Ib, and dressed lambs 
are selling slow at 5@7i¢c. Country dressed 
veals are in liberal supply, and slow at 7@10c., 
and city dressed steady at 8@l2c. Country 
dressed hogs are lower for heavy, but steady for 
light, lean pigs, with the quotations for extreme 
weights at 534@8c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market is fairly active 
for pork, but other provision articles are quiet. 
Mess pork is firm at $13.50@14.50 per bbl.; fam- 
ily, $13.50614, and short clear, $14@l6c. Beef is 
quiet, with familv at $10@12; mess, $8@8.50, and 
extra Indi. mess, $17@19. Beef hams are guiet 
at $17. La dis steady at $7.35 per 100 h. Cut 
meats are easy, With pickled shoulders at 544@ 

6c.; bellies, 644@7éc., and hams, 9@9c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The wavering condi- 
tion of wheat prevents flour from making any 
permanent improvement; and were it not for 
this there would be a steady trade generally in 
certain brands of flour. Spring bakers are in 
fair export demand, but the stock is scarce. 
Other grades are weak and strong with wheat. 
Winter patents are $2.75@3.05 per bbl.; city 
mills, $4.04@4.15; straights, $2.55@2.65; clears, 
$2.50@2.55; spring patents, $3.35@3.70, and clears, 
$2.35@2. 40. Buckwheat flour is aes at $2@2.10 

r bag, and rye flour dull at $2.55@2 85 per bbl. 


rnmeul is steady, with Brandywine at $3.10, 
and Western and Southern, $2.90@3.05. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Dealers have constant- 
ly expected the export business to begin this 
week, and rvmors bave been circulated to the 
effect that the English stocks of wheat are low 
and that American wheat must replenish the 
exhausted supply. So far, however, the big 
export trade has not materialized, and the 

visible is up to the enormous figures 

of 117,882,000 bushels. The home demand is 
light, and interior receipts are slowly falling 
off. November wheat is 5434c., and No. 2 red 
, 55¢., and No. 1 Northern, 634@64c. Re- 
ceipts of corn have been light in the West, and 
the weather unfavorable for moving the new 
crop. The improvement has been steady and 
constant this week ; but it is generally believed 
now that the top is reached. rger receipts 
are expected in the West now that better 
weather is at hand November corn is 57%c.; 
No. 2 cash, 60@61c. Oats have been moderately 
active and firmer. The movement in the West 
is free, and a weak undertone 1s creeping into 
the market at the close. November oats are 
uoted at 32kéc.; No. 2 cash, 31@82%c., and No. 

white 3644c. Barley is quoted steady at 60@ 

.»and buckwheat quiet at . for silver, 
an .for Japanese. State rye is 50c. by 
the cariots. Hay is quiet and dull except for 
medium grades. Prime is quoted at 70@75c. per 
400 1; No. 3 to No 1, 55@65c., and clover mixed, 

. Straw is easy, with long rye at 50@35c.; 
short rye, 35@45c., and oat straw, 30c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
7 quiet this week, and shippers have tried to 
find outlets abroad. w grades especially 
are duil and over-abundant. Strictly fresh 
creamery is not so plentiful aud sells fairly 
steady. Shippers have sent several small lots 
abroad as an exprriment, buying them at Ilc. 
per . The quotations place State and Pennsyl- 
vania extra creamery at 2%3c.; Western extras, 
23%c.; firsts, 20@22c.; thirds to seconds, 15g19c.; 
June make, 16@21}¢c.; State dairy, 14@22c.; 
Western dairy. 11@i6c.; imitation creamer 
134@18c. al Choice full 


re 
8@10%c. per 1; small sizes, 84%@llc.; choice 
part skims, 644@7c.: good to prime, 5@6c.; com- 
mon to fair, 34¢@4téc., and fuli sk ms, 244@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—A very dull and low 
market in Jive poultry has prevailed this week, 
but stock is cleaning up better at the close. 
Fowls are now - per Ib; local chickens, 
8@slec.; Western, 74@8c.; old roosters, 5c.; 
wy oon .; ducks, aire. r pair, and 

ese, 7 per pair. Dress ultry have 
Coen demoralized and abundant, but a firmer 
tone now prevails. Turkeys are 8@10c.; Phila- 
delphia chickens, 12@17c.; Western dry-picked, 
Batige. scalded, 8@9c.; fowls, 7@7}éc.; old cocks, 
5@5\ec.; Eastern ducks, 16@li7c.; Western, 8 
10c., and Eastern geese, lic. Choice fresh eggs 
are firmer and scarce, but all inferior grades are 
drag; .- Limed are neglected. Jerseys are 
23c. per doz.; State amd Pennsylvania, 20@21éc.; 
Western, } -; limed, 1s%al6c.., and second- 
ary qualities, $3@4.0 per case. 


Tapes are 8 y, with Niaga 
per I et: Delaware. 10@i8c.; Catawba 
and Concord, 10@12c., and wine grapes in bulk 


. pe: . 
9.50 per nt a ee, eee: F — 
oranges, $1.25@2.25 per box, and grapefruit, 
$2.50@3.25. . 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES-—Potatoes 


ns, $2.50@3; red, 
1.62 ; Russia turn: tr white, 75c. 
uw squash, $1@1.25; marrow, 60@75c.; 
cauliflowers, 50c,@$1.50, and celery, $i per doz. 
bunches, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FERTILITY of CALIFORNIA 


California is the only State in the Union 
that produces all the choicest wines and 
fruits of the temperate and semi-tropic 
zones. The finest and rarest of these, ex- 
cepting those produced in California, are 
imported under heavy expense and sold at 
fancy prices. The crops of California are 
surer, and the acreage yield larger, than 
in the countries of Europe and Asia where 
these articles have been grown for centu- 
ries. With these great advantages, the 
profits secured from fruit and wine in Cal- 
ifornia are larger than have ever been 
known anywhere else in the world. If 
people, prefer, they may grow in California 
the staple articles grown in all other States, 
such as grains, fruits, nuts, vegetables, 
etc,, and make more money than they can 
in any other State; but if they want to 
make still more money—$50 to $200 an acre 
or more—they can do so by producing 
olives, olive oil, oranges, lemons, figs, 
grapes, wine, raisins, etc., which always 
command fancy prices. California is the 
best place for women, as well as mer, to 
make money easily in pleasant and novel 
occupations ; and the mere fact of living 
amid surroundings so delightful brings 





health, courage and content. 





Four Days to California 


In a luxurious train of Pullman Sleep- 
ing and Dining Cars. The ‘‘SUNSET 
LIMITED” is the name of the New Train 
which the Southern Pacific Company will 
run between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco once a week during the coming win- 
ter. The equipment and time unsur- 
passed by any route. Through tickets to 
all points in Texas, Mexico, California, 
China, Japan and Australia. For further 
particulars apply to +343 Broadway or +1 
Battery Placc (Washington Building),N.Y. 
HOLY LAND, ETC. 
High-class escorted parties for ‘Gresce, fou aed 
8 


tours, leaving New York, Nov. vith. Dec. 8th, Jan. 19h, 
Feb, 2d° by North German Lioya teamer to 








CALIFORNIA 


Is the most delightful and most health- 
ful winter resort in America. It also 
possesses the most novel attractions. 
Itis reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fe Route, the greatest railroad 
in the world. Send for free copy of pro- 
fusely illustrated book “‘ To California 
and Back” to C. A. HIGGINS, 729 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. 


First Departure from New York by ** S, 8 Ner- 
maovnia,’’ Jan. 5th. 

Including Trip on the Nile to the First Cata- 
ract and Camping Teur in the Holy Land: 


Cruises to the Tropics. 

Three attractive Winter Cruises by the fine 
steamships of the Quebec Steamship Company to the 
West Indies, 

Descriptive Programmes, containing Rates 
and full particulars, Free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
_ 261_and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE: 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ano HSOUTH 
ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA. 
W.H.MoDoet, FRANK J REED, 
V-PRES, AND GEN. WER, GEN. PAGS, AGT, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





















Anemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


9 


mulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vig for Coughs, 
1s, 

ens argumption and Wasting Dis: 
eases of Children. 

Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 
Scott &Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 50c.and $1. 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 


Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practicing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a 
crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. Hisspecialties are skin, chest and nerve dis- 
eases. If you live outside of New York, you can con- 
sult him by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

Write, send history of your case, with symptoms in 
detail. You will receive special prescriptions, with full 
instructions for Treatment ; have these prepared by 
your own druggist—no patent medicines prescribed. 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 


New York 
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gent enactments for protecting our country 
from the influx of pauperism and crime from 
Europe. 

“Corn is ‘King’ was prepared by Mrs. 
Coad, of Nebraska, who was to have pre- 
sented it to the Congress; but her sudden 
death, the week before, gave another sharp 
reminder of the uncertainty of life. Her 
paper was an able one, replete with sound 
sense, sparkling wit and beautiful expres- 
sion. It was admirably read by Mrs. Anna 
G. Cole. 

Senator Slaughter, of Tennessee, followed 
with a paper on “Farmers and Railroads,” 
and he expressed the idea that if each bet- 
ter understood the condition of the other, 
existing difficulties and prejudices would 
be adjusted and removed; that the rail- 
roads were, as a rule, not receiving a fair 
interest on their capital while many paid 
no dividends at all. Ignorance of the con- 
ditions made it possible for politicians to 
inflame one party against the other. His 
paper was considered a defense or apology 
for railroads. 

Mr. Walworth, of Maryland, did not seem 
to occupy an easy chair during Mr. Slaugh- 
ter’s paper; and at its close he entered a vig- 
orous protest against it, and characterized 
it as a defense of railroads. The trouble is 
that farmers are charged to pay dividends 
on watered stock, stock which represents 
no actual value; to pay exorbitant salaries 
to officials; and high freight and pas- 
senger rates were levied on the public to 
meet: these fictitious and excessive condi- 
tions. This is where the trouble lies. 

Mr. Campbell, of Michigan, asserted that 
‘** railroads had ruined the agriculture of the 
West”; that land depreciated under their 
influence. 


prise that the Congress should be discussing 
railroads, a question of interest to railroads 
but not to farmers. 

Mr. Potter, of New York, thought it quite 
pertinent for discussion for those compelled 
to meet their rates for freight and passenger 
service. When competition ceases, govern- 
ment control should come in, and compe- 
tition ceased long ago. 

Among the‘ first business of each session 
of the Congress was the receiving of resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Sanborn, of New Hampshire, offered 
one declaring the perversie@n of the agricul- 
tural fund by the so-called State agricul- 
tural colleges to the teaching of the class- 
ical studies, and condemning the same. 

The Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, 
said he would never cease, while he lived, 
to denounce the infamy of the gross perver- 
sion of funds by the Ohio State College. 

The Hon. Mr. Coffin, of Iowa, said they 
had fought tkeir battles in Iowa for the 
original purposes of the college, as against 
the aggression of the literary spirit. 

Mr. Tinkbam, of Vermont, said that 
there was another side to this question. 
The name Agricultural College was a 
misnomer, and there was no more authori- 
ty for so calling it, than there was for call- 
ing it a carpenters’ college ora blacksmiths’ 
college ora machinists’ college. The act 
which established them defined their 











Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ CONGRESS. 


BY O. M. TINKHAM, 





THE National Farmers’ Congress, which 
recently held its fourteenth annual session 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., is aself-constituted 
body of those supposed to be representative 
farmers of the country. They have a con- 
stitution and by-laws for their government, 
and the body is composed of delegates from 
the several States, each State having a 
number, equal to its representation in the 
Congress of the United States with one ad- 
ditional for the State Agricultural Society 
and one for the Agricultural College. The 
Congress is, by its constitution, non-politi- 
cal, tho most of the questions discussed and 
resolutions offered were political in their 
bearing. 

The Hon. B. F. Clayton, of Iowa, is pres- 
ident ; John M. ‘Stahl, of Lilinois, secreta- 
ry, with a vice president from each State. 
President Clayton believed capital and la- 
bor were interdependent on each other, 
and deprecated any course intended to, or 
which would in effect engender bitterness 
and enmity between them, and urged the 
wisdom of amicable settlement of all points 
of disagreement between these most im- 
portant interests. He is opposed to unre- 
stricted immigration, favoring more strin- 





duties, ‘‘ to teach those branches relating to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” The 
bill was intended to furnish facilities for a 
broader education than was then to be ob- 
tained by the ordinary young person. The 
blacksmith learns his trade in the shop, 
and not in college; and one can best learn 
farming on a farm well carrie@ on. 

Free silver was called for in a resolution 
asking its unlimited coinage on a ratio of 
16 to 1. Another for the Government to 
take control of the railroads and tele- 
graphs, another for a committee of one 
from each State to aseertain the causes of 
the present depreciation in values and de- 
pression in business, and the remedy for 
the same, which a member wittily moved 
to amend by makiag it a committtee of one 
and that one the gentleman who moved the 
resolution, remarking that every paper in 
the country had been discussing the matter 
for years without any conclusion b-ing 
reached, and he thought the gentleman 
had better tackle it alone. All the other 
resolutions named were voted down. 

Mr. Tinkhim, of Vermont, offered a res- 
olution that all articles of human food, or 
used in preparing the same, which had ino 
it any substance or ingredient not legiti- 
mate in its manufacture should be plainly 
marked “adulterated,” and any such article 
not so marked and proved to be adulterated 
should be at once confiscated and destroyed, 
and no action should be maintained in any 
court for recovery of damages for the same, 
which was passed. 

Judge Coffin, of Iowa, introduced a reso- 
lution to give railroad employés a rest on 
Sunday, prohibiting all unnecessary traffic 
on thatday, The resolution did not state 


A gentleman from Indiana expressed sur- 
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who should be judge of the necessity. 
Passed. 





Another resolution by Jndge Coffin, for 
the appointment of boards of arbitration for 
the settlement of labor troubles, conferred 
no powers on the board except advisory, be- 
lieving that the light of the press and the 
force of public opinion would be potent 
enough to secure the desired ends, passed. 

Free daily mail delivery in the rural dis- 
tricts was called for in a resolution offered 
by Secretary Stahl. The main argument 
put forward in its favor was that the cities 
had it, and therefore the farmers should. 

Judge Lawrence said it would cost sixty 
millions of dollars to do this. Mr. Tinkham 
said: 

“It would double the expense or the Post- 
office Department, and not called for by 
the farmers as a class. . . . Some people 
seemed to think the General Government a 
kind of farrow cow, which could be milked to 
any extent and for any length of time, and noth- 
ing to pay for the keeping; but it is a sad’ mis- 
take; it must all be paid for, and the farmer 
need not lie awake nights fearing he will not be 
called upon for his full share.” 


Resolution adopted. 

A resolution that all grains and seeds put 
upon the market graded according to qual- 
ity, should have such grade determined 
from a sample of a legal half bushel, and 
that no smaller quantity be legally recog- 
nized as a sample. It appeare@ that in- 
spectors in grading wheat take one quart as 
a sample, and by sosmallanamounta just 
weight is not given the grain, and thus is 
rated as No. 2, while ifa full half bushel be 
taken as a sample, the just and actual 
weight would be given. Adopted. 

Mr. Potter, of New York, read a paper on 
“Taxation and the Farmer,’ saying he 
would treat the subject on State, county 
anitown lines, and not national imposi- 
tions, 

Mr. Potter is evidently a disciple of 
Henry George, and his paper in brief sets 
forth that “ farmers cannot conceal their 
personal property, and that other classes 
can and do to a great extent; thatif all 
classes of personal property were exempt 
from taxation the farmer would be the 
gainer.” Aside from the princ?ple in equity, 
that all property which,has the protection 
of law should pay for that protection, the 
question of a gain to the farmer would 
seem to turn upon the point whether the 
farmers owned more personal property than 
all other classes,and whether they would 
be the gainers, or, rather whether real-estate 
owners would gain by paying all the taxes 
rather than a part. In some States person- 
al property to the amount of debts owed 
is released from taxation. 

Protection versus Free Trade was the 
question which made the Congress interest- 
ing. J 
Professor Sanborn, of New Hampshire, 
opened the ball with the resolution, 

“that to whatever degree either great political 
party adopts the system of protection, we as 
representatives of the farming interests, de- 
mand equal protection to farm products and 
thata committee be appointed to confer with 
Congressional committees in relation to an 
equal adjustment of such schedules of protec- 
tion.” 

This looked innocent enough, and passed 
without trouble; but when Judge Law- 
rence, of Ohio, came on with his resolutions 
for the protection of textile fabrics, the fan 
began. The first one indorsing the prinaci- 
ple of protection was in a resolution calling 
on the President and Congress to 

“call an international Congress of such na- 
tions as are ready to adopt the equal use of gold 
and silver as full legal-tender money on such 
just ratio as may be agreedupon; . . . that 
Congress impose such discriminating duties 
upon the products of such countries as refuse 
to unite in such a convention, as will exclude 
them from our markets. . . . That we are 
opposed to any legislation by Congress which 
will have the effect to cause either goid or silver 
to be exported so as thereby to leave substan- 
tially but one of the metals as money in this 
country.” 

Another section recited that 

“the last Congress having repealed so much of 
the Act of July 14th, 1890, as provided for the 
coinage of silver dollars, having failed to pro- 
vide for an international monetary conference, 
and omitted to make any provision for the 
coinage of silver dollars, thereby depriving the 
country of a much-needed increase in coin 
money, and toa large extent closing the silver 
mines of the country, thereby depriving miners 
of employment and farmers of the markets for 
their products which the miners would make, 
has as yet failed to perform its whole duty, and 
deserves the condemnation of all good citizens.” 

This set of resolutions caused a heated 
debate, chiefly on that clause proposing dis- 
criminating prohibitive duties, which was 
finally stricken out by a vote of 147 to 109, 
Thenext resolution favored a tariff on wool, 
cotton, flax and hemp ; this was also vigor- 
ously debated, but was finally lost, 





THE INDEPENDENT. ; 


The Congress brings together, in a pleas- 
ant, social way, the people of different sec- 
tions, making them better acquainted, and 
in a mutual interchange of ideas personally, 
they learn that not allof reason and right is 
held in their keeping, but that other views 
and policies are held by good and honest 
men, and a broadening influence and more 
general comprehension result. The Con- 
gress has before it, if carefully and judi- 
ciously mauaged, a wide field of usefulness. 
Its present session has, upon the whole, 
been wise and conservative. 
N. Pomrret, Vr. 





VASES FOR CUT FLOWERS. 
BY M, G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


A TRANSPARENT vase, through which the 
water and inner stems and leaves may be 
clearly seen, displays a fine group of roses 
to better advantage than anything else. 
Indeed, whenever actual ugliness cannot be 
charged against the lower portions of a cut 
flower, their revelation of the individual 
manner of growth of the specimen is 
generally advantageous. Pure white glass 
or transparent opalescent glass seems to me 
an excellent material for flower-vases, and 
one which should be more generally em- 
ployed than it now is; for, in addition to 
the merits I have named, it is extremely 
simple and inconspicuous in effect; and 
this, as your correspondent explains, is a 
prime merit in vessels whose chief role 
should be to contribute to the beauty of 
their contents rather than attract attention 
on their own account. 

I think, also, that the judgment against 
‘all colored glass’’ should be relaxed in fa- 
vor of dark green glass, at least. No vessels 
could be more appropriate for receiving 
flowers of almost every kind than the bowls 
and vases of old green glass—somewhat 
mottled in tone, and, therefore, less me- 
chanical in effect than more perfectly man- 
ufactured modern glass—which may some- 
times be picked up in antiquary shops 
abroad. And failing these, modern prod- 
ucts of English or Bohemian origin may 
easily be had. In England especially green 
glasses have in recent years been produced, 
of such excellent color and in so good a 
variety of sizes and shapes, that an assort- 
ment of them is almost indispensable to 
any one who has many flowers to arrange 
indoors, and desires to show them to the 
best advantage. 

As for the “ pure neutral gray,” which in 
opaque pottery is commended as preferable 
to any other color, opinions may differ. 
Such a tint does not harmonize with blos- 
soms of all colors, or, at least, it does not 
show them all to the best possible advan- 
tage. And, again, it may not associate well 
with the background against which the vase 
is to be placed, or the other objects among 
which it is to stand. Adue degree of incon- 
spicuousness is always to be desired ; but 
a gray vase, set, for instance, against a 
crimson curtain, would be more conspicu- 
ous than a red one analogous to the curtain 
in tone; and thus there may easily be cases 
when a red, a blue,a yellow, or even an 
an orange-colored vessel is preferable to one 
of the quietest neutral tint. Imagine a 
great clump of orange-colored butterfly- 
weed in a Japanese bowl of rather lighter 
tone, set against a yellow cuttain, and you 


’ will understand that such an arrangement 


might well seem more harmonious and 
simple than if the vessel had been of a neu- 
tral gray. Opaque green vases, even of 
quite a bright tint, are often the most har- 
monious tbat could be selected, especially 
if much foliage is used with the flowers. 
And, in short, it may be said that the re- 
quired quietness of effect, the required ef- 
facement of the vessel as such in favor of 
its contents, may best be secured, very 
often, by repeating, in some sort, the color 
of the blossoms it holds and the dominant 
color-note in its proposed environment. 
Again, is not the dictum that a vase 
**should be without ornamentation of any 
kind and of a single and uniform tint of 
color” a trifle too sweeping ? Conspicuous 
ornamentation, greatly diversified colors, 








Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the 
‘Index to Chimneys ”— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 





should, of course, be shunned; but one 
would hardly wish to banish all variety in 
color, or all use’of patterned vessels after 
having seen a finely shaped vase of Japanese 
or of old Delft blue-and-white filled with 
white roses or lilacs or narcissus, or (this 
time an harmonious contrast, not a concord, 
being sought) with bold-colored tulips or 
daffodils, and placed against a blue and 
white curtain, or on a dinner table where 
the plates and dishes are likewise of blue 
and white ware. Surely the eye would be 
pleased, not offended, by such an arrange- 
ment; the beauty and character of the 
flowers would be enhanced, not hurt. And 
the test of what is right in matters of taste 
is the satisfaction of the cultivated eye 
rather than a close adherence to canons 
which, however correct in a general sense, 
must always admit of exceptions while art 
and beauty are living and perpetually vary- 
ing things. 

With regard to form, I should like to 
plead for greater freedom of choice. It is 
not needful that all tall vessels should be 
broadly flaring at the top. The plain cylin- 
drical form to which objection is made has 
a true beauty of its own; the Oriental races 
appreciate this fact and do not confine 
themselves to cylinders of bamboo “ which 
from its irregular surface loses the stiffness 
of the cylindrical form.’’ This very stiff- 
ness may be desirable in a flower-holder, 
either as justifying the perpendicular lines 
of certain vigorous flower stems or as form- 
ing a pleasing contrast to others of a¢less 
rigid sort. Nor is itevident that “‘all forms 
which bulge below must be reject- 
ed.”? There are no more beautiful Oriental 
vases than some of those in which a spher- 
ical lower portion bears a tall, narrow cy- 
Jindrical upper portion ; and these shapes 
in pottery or in glass are particularly good 
for the display of two or three blossoms 
of large size and fine form—for instance, of 
two or three well-developed hothouse roses. 

In a word, while it is sound doctrine that 
all bizarre shapes and all conspicuous dec 
orations and vivid contrasts of color should 
be avoided in flower holders, on the other 
hand all simple shapes which are good in 
themselves, all single-toned vessels, even of 
very vivid hues, and many kinds of pat- 
terned vessels, where the designs are as 
unobtrusive as they are in blue and white 
ware, may be put to excellent service for 
the reception of cut flowers. Indeed, the 
greater variety we have to choose from the 
more likely we shall be to do full justice if 
we have flowers of many sorts to arrange. 
But good taste must be exercised in choos- 
ing which vessel shall be used for each 
special purpose; and this means that the 
color, the size, the habit and the number ef 
the blossoms must in each case be consid- 
ered, and likewise the particular spot where 
the filled vessel is to stand.—Garden and 
Forest. 








OR DURABILITY ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE _ 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE OR TO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH 
Hsia ela iis 

Morse BIOS PRor’s. CANTON MASS, 


REV. WAYLAND JOHNSON 
SAYS OF 


CEREBRINE, 


THE EXTRACT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPARED UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND: 


, “have been using Cerebrine two weeks, and 
“I am glad to report the most excellent results. 
“I was in a state of nervous prostraticn that ut- 
“terly unfitted me for any continued mental 
ns . From the first dose I experienced a re- 
“newed intellectual grasp and power and clear- 
“ness and joy in mental work that I had not 
“known for years. Besides this, 1am conscious 
“of an increase in muscular strength and endur- 
“ance thateurprises me. At first I was inclined 
“to =a that these results were due tostrong 
“stimulating prapertion in the Anima! Extracts, 
“but as I studied their effects I found that they 








‘body and mind, but the activity was feverish 
‘and eccentric, while the effect of the Cerebrine 
“is to My hs & sense of cool. satisfied, self-con- 
“trolled mental and physical energy. 

Sincerely yours, WATLAND OHNSON, 
Pastor First Baptist Church. 
— Five Drops.- Price (2 drachms), $2.60. 
ere local druggists are not reapplied with 
the Hammond An Lee Extracts t oy will. be 
mailed, together with all existing literature on 
the subject, on receipt of price, by 
THE COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Washington, D. C. 104 
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Saved My Life. 


“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Docto: 
nounced my case hope 
Cherry Pectoral relieved the ———. 





and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 











Lieig. COMPANY'S 
‘Extract of Beef 


)This world-known product has received 

(highest awards at all the Principal 

 World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since 
1885 has been declared 


Above 


Competition 


eee eees—~s>. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORZ 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONI2; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN I¥ 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
epiam,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the tastes. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years, $8 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


S38 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York Citw 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of kolding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


cream of tartar bakin ee. Highest 
of all in loneuetn ye) : — Latest Uni ited 


Roya. BAKING Reweun th Amt 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


Bye Bres 


CLOTHERS. 








Our latest English Overcoat, 





Loose and long, a coat for Fashionable 
Dressers. On sale at our two stores 
only. 


S.W. cor. FULTON and NASSAU Sts., 
AND 
160, 162, 164 EAST 125th St., N.Y. 


ANDIRONS. 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











HEADQUARTERS 
OPEN FIREPLACES 


Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker's 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


D LEINWAY 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
‘Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little higher priced 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 


are worth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 
TADELLA PEN COMPANY 


74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, postpaid 





. C. SHAYNE’s name in a Fur Garment is a Sener. 
om of_reliability. Awarded Lon BOOS. rizes at 
World’s Fair. Shayne’s, 14 W. is the 
leading fashionable resort rt for reliable and elegant 
Furs. Fashion book mailed to any address. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


JAEGER 
Underwear. |} 


MADE OF THE BEST AND PUREST AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


Explanatory, Descriptive and Illustrated CATALOGUE and 
Price List sent free, by mail, on application. — 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


MAIN ROTATE OTORE: Uptown Branch Store: 1189 Bway, near 28th St. 


176 Fifth Ave, below 23d St. % Down Town Depot : 163 Bway, below ortlandt St. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want tor a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color ot ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, . ese" 





None Genuine without this 
Trade Mark. 











26 John Street, N. Y. 


What you want we can supply— 
an easy writing pen. 


ESTERBROOK 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


__FINEST IN THE WORLD. 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. 















; ‘ SEAMLESS - 
PezFiaoo cote Filled Gold Chains, 





SWEET TONED, Beery Instre-| KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 
SOLD Om Warranted, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 


EMERSON PIANO GO. 116 Boyiston st. Boston. 


92 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 218 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 














PARLOR, . 
PEWS NOVELTIES 
ss. in the country. 
Opera Chairs , 
S.C.SMALL Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 
& CO., Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
26 Bromfield the United States. 
Street, 
Boston, Mass 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


signs eae and Dealers 


INE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


re ar 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE ype 


rfect cuff,sleeve 
a oo and — made. 











around 
tonh ~ Ayes 

Strong, durable, and 
ww be adjusted with 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
m, Mass. 
otis: stamp for new 100-page 


— Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you can get the Best at 

Sacro prices in py Guan ntity. 
ner, Tea and 

Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 







per ease. No wear or tear. 


erf 
This} patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
11 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 
see ares tae oe 


— 
eet will not low out. 
white light. * 

Poe oles li 








fed i ! 


© a locomotive 
IT Sates all the 1e Light 
straight ahead f: 
eet. 
IT burns kerosene. 


Geod ade b t 
erdcys for ont celebrated ood 

Jor Book. 
R. E. DIETZ CO 


ted 
For full particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 











60 Laight Street, N. P.O. Box 289. 31 and 83 Vesey St., N. Y. 






BY eae? 8, 1894, 




















Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is beenme it is constructed 
— the musician ony arma and in 

this reapoet itis distinguished rom any other 
instrument made. 


WAREROOMS, {5th Ave. and 16th St. { 










J 






NEW YORK CiITy, 





A Ohristmas Present which will Pay for Itself 





If Boys want Scroll Saws ~ indicates that they are 
ofa Cr turn of mind, and can learn to use 
them to advantage. While at. isa better exer 
cise than any ee of play. it contents the boys to stay 
at. home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their 
hands skilful for A artistic or mechanical employ 
ment which they may wish to follow in after years 
It will thas insure them a comfortable support if the y 
ave no other trade or profession. 


e Sell the best foot-power saw (called the No.1 
Rogers), with Drilling Attachment, blower, Tools. 
and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in 


now the Hesdquarters for all things in the Scroll- 
gewing line, line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star 

ene of every kind, Wood, Clock 
come ‘etc money with order for 
what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. Cir- 
ae with full particulars = to any address on 

pt of a two-cent postage au. 

MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 eade St., N. Y- 


W. & B.DOUCLAS, 


mipD uo x? 
ONN. 





i Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
ition at Paris, France, in 


867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
one Centennial Exhibition, 








PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND FIREPROOF. :'! 


ASILY applied in new " ' 
| i 


buildings, and over old 

broken plaster or wood fg 
Ceilings. If interested : 
in building or repair- 
ing, send stamp 
for new Illustrated 
Catalogue, and 
state if.... 











Emon? 


BES ee AS 
wanted. 




















A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Tut INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 48 GoLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





